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KealU di tutte le virt^ compreso 

Nella nobil' espresdon : Donna Inglese — 
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Dedicandoti il libro di Ricordi 

Del viaggio, che ho fjEttto sor i bordi 
Del Mediterraneo piacevole, 

In parole, nelle quail io esprima 

Come poBso gratitudine e stima. 

CARLO OUOLIELMO HECKETHORN. 



PREFACE. 



The leading title of this book was adopted after 
considerable hesitation, but being expressive, 
comprehensive, and yet concise, I determined 
employing it, though hypercritics might accuse 
me of having plagiarized Mr. Story's idea of 
*Roba di Roma.' But there are rules more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

For the information of some of my readers, 
I may state that the term roha comprises every 
kind of property, movable and immovable ; old 
clothes, as well as treasures of art; the wine- 
shop and the cathedral ; in fact, everything 
necessary for man's physical and intellectual 
existence. 

By the subsidiary title I intend to intimate 
that, however great my love for, and admiration 
of, Italy — and who would not love and admire 
this sea-girt fairy land? — ^yet I am not blind 
to the drawbacks that interfere with the full 
enjoyment of travelling or living in that country. 
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A cursory glance at these pages will show 
that this is not a Guide-book. My object was 
to record my own travelling experiences, and 
the impressions produced by what I saw; to 
connect the dry and hard details of ordinary 
guides with entertaining or romantic associations. 
The technical aspect of things, whether social, 
artistic, historical, religious, or political, had 
little interest for me during this journey, though 
I occasionally enter into such details. The poetic 
and intellectually epicurean side of Italy was to 
form the chief feature of my recollections. 

If opinions should be found here, that occur 
in other writers who have described Italy, they 
are coincidences, for I always tried to see with 
my own eyes and think with my own brain. I 
do not pretend to say, that my book does not 
contain anything to be read elsewhere, but what 
is taken from other sources than my own observation 
will probably be new to many an English reader. 

I am well aware that there are statements, nay, 
whole passages, in this book which may irritate 
some, shock others, and be displeasing to many; 
but should not the truth be spoken for fear of 
offending the narrow prejudices of those who 
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choose to live in barrels and see the world 
through the bungholes? No true cosmopolite — 
and no one can really be a philosopher who 
does not belong to this most noble order — will take 
umbrage at the denunciation of shams, to whatever 
category they may belong ; and I would rather 

« be 

In the right with two or three/' 

than in the wrong with the majority. Besides, the 
Shadows of Italian Life, as well as its Lights, had to 
be shown up. Moreover, no one is obliged to read 
a book he does not approve of; so the timid or 
finical reader, who, after this warning, does not lay 
the book aside, has only himself to blame if his 
indignation be roused. It is a different matter 
with the critics: they are particularly invited to 
read, and give their opinions, and, judging from 
recent experience, I expect they will not spare me 
on this occasion, and find plenty of ^^ prejudice," 
" strange dogmas," and ^^ odd philosophy" in my 
production. All I beg is, that some of the critics 
who reviewed my last work (^Secret Societies') 
will not, if they honour this with their notice, mis- 
represent, by garbled extracts, my meaning, nor 
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found their critiquesj after cutting the leaves, on 
the smell of the paper-knife, as they seem to have 
done in the case in question. Also let them bear 
in mind that the advice, given in the following 
lines, is satiriccd : — 

** To gain a name for critical acumen, 

Abtuse all works sent to you for review ; 
Treat eVry author as a catechumen 

In literature, to be improved by you. 
Mix your critique with brimstone and bitumen. 

Sham learned slang is quite effective too. 
Pretend, that if the book were writ by you, 

No critic would attack it " 

Which is true. 

C. W. Heckethorn. 

July, 1875. 
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traveller, coming from Macon and bound for the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, leaves the flat country through 
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which he has hitherto been passing, to enter upon 
the mountainous region of Savoy. The change of 
landscape, as the line suddenly penetrates into the 
valley of the Albarine, has all the effect of a trans- 
formation-scene in a gorgeous pantomime. Now 
high and perpendicular rocks seem to put a stop to 
the progress of the train ; now the valley expands, 
and its terraced slopes are covered with forests and 
orchards, cottages, chateaux, or villages appearing 
from among the rich foliage; many heights are 
crowned with the ruins of castles, whilst cascades 
rush in joyous leaps from rocky gorges or grassy 
declivities, giving life and animation to the ever- 
varying prospect. The first time I traversed it, in 
January, 1873, the country had an air of stern and 
gloomy beauty, for it was winter ; I saw it again 
towards the end of April, 1874, when the hill-sides 
were clothed in the richest green, which excited the 
admiration even of the farmer who drove me, in 
what he called his voiture elegante^ but which was 
the most uncomfortable four-wheeled cart I ever was 
in, from Amberieux to Rossillon. The ruins of the 
castle of St. Germain, not far from Amberieux, and 
crowning tlie top of a hill, at once strike you by 
their picturesque outlines, partly overgrown with 
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ivy. On looking at them from a particular point of 

the road, you will see a bit of wall sticking up above 

the rest, which has all the appearance of a gigantic 

sentinel pacing the rampart. The ruins of the 

Castle of Mont Ferrand, on the other side of the 

road, but further on, are of much smaller extent. 

In driving through some of the villages, one cannot 

help comparing the miserable hovels, of which they 

chiefly consist, with the palace-like rocks above or 

opposite to them; for the latter tliroughout these 

valleys assume the most fantastic shapes. The 

scenery reminded me very much of that to be seen 

in Dovedale, Derbyshire. Now the rocks seem the 

frontages of stately palaces; now they resemble 

strong bastions ; now their forms are such that you 

think you have the extensive ruins of a castle 

before you, — a striking instance of which may be 

found between Amberieux and St. Rombert. At 

this latter place Celtic and Roman antiquities have 

been discovered; and there are slight remains of 

another ruined castle, and what is still standing 

of one of its towers or bastions has been turned into 

a pedestal for the statue of the Virgin. 

The inhabitants of Rossillon, which is further on, 

have done the same. The little masonry that 
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ronuiiiiH of the tuiciont castle of Rossillon is like- 
wIho Huriuounted by a statue of the Blessed Mary. 
1 1 WUM ti poetic tliought on the part of the simple 
country pci>]>lo to symbolize the triumph of Love 
and Pmicc over War and Strife by erecting the 
iinujfo of tho Woman whose archetype is the Virgin 
St>phia, who is all love, goodness, and beauty, on 
tho ruiuH of the strongholds of Discord and Death. 
It is another mode of representing the ancient myth 
of Ihi^ victory of Vonus over Mai^s. 

All this time wo have the Albarine at our side, 
now wllilly rushing over the stones in its narrowed 
bod, now expanding into a smootli little lake, wind- 
ing its way now through smiling verdure, now 
between high and ii\)wning rocks. It also does a 
good deal of work. Its course is not all play, for it 
sets in motion a great nuuiy wheels of weaving and 
spinning factories erected along its banks — at 
Tenay, for instance, where the line diverges from 
the Albarine to enter a deserted valley, bounded 
on either side by high rocks, which in some 
places leave only room for the rail and the high 
road, both, of course, following the sinuosities of 
the valley. Presently you come upon a sheet of 
water, flanked on one side by high, perpendicular 
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rocks, casting a dark shadow over it, which brought 
to my mind Edgar Poe's 

** dank tam of Auber," 

in his grand poem * Ulalume.' We then pass the 
pretty church of Les Hopitaux, and several fine 
cascades, these silvery tongues of the Alpine 
world — 

'* Hark ! like some gracious murmur by, 
Babbles low music, silver clear." * 

Past Rossillon, with its statue of the Virgin 
already mentioned, we come to a more expanded 
part of the valley, where vineyards alternate with 
forests; then traverse a long tunnel, — past high 
rocks again, and the station of Virieu, the church- 
yard of which village seems to be situated within 
the enclosure of a ruined castle ; a rocky gorge on 
our left resembling the wall of a fortress, with a 
cascade wildly rushing down; several picturesque 
castles ; — we finally reach Culoz, where a long halt 
takes place, which gives you time to refresh the 
inner man at its well-furnished buffet. 

From this point the scenery becomes still more 
grand and wild. We cross the Rhone on a hand- 
some iron bridge, and reach Aix-les-Bains, with its 

* *The Hostage,' by Schiller, Lord Lytton's Translation. 
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famous sulphur-springs, a model thermal establish- 
ment, perfectly appointed and managed, and whence 
the most charming excursions may be made in all 
directions. It is situated, amidst delightful scenery, 
at the foot of those beautiful mountains wliich, in 
terraces, rise up to Mont Blanc, and close to the 
shores of the Bourget, that lovely lake forming in 
itself a great bath, inviting you to plunge into its 
azure waters, limpid and blue as the water of icy 
lakes, yet warm as those of the sea !* 

We have been travelling by the side of this lake 
nearly all the way since crossing the Rh6ne. We 
have passed the cascade of Gr^sy, ever famous by 
the fall and death of the young Baroness de Broc 
under the eyes of Queen Hortcnse. The monastery 
of Haute C6mbe, founded by Amadeus HI., in 
1225, on the other side of the lake, is the St D^nis 
of the House of Savoy, having been the place 
of sepulture of the princes of that family up to 
the year 1731. During the French Revolution the 
convent was destroyed, but in 1824 the King 
Charles Felix ordered it to be rebuilt. 

From Aix-les-Bains a delightful excursion may 

* 'Change of Air and Scene.' By Dr. Donn6. King & Co., 
l^ndon, 1872. 
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be made to Les Charmettes, once the abode of 
Madame Warens and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. No- 
thing is altered in the house and gardens, which 
seem to have been abandoned only the previous 
evening. But I confess I cannot go into raptures 
at the scene. Rousseau here appears in too paltry, 
I may say despicable, a light. It is impossible to 
realize in the lover of Maman the author of the 
^Nouvelle Hefcise.' On the further side of the 
Lake du Bourget you may also see the fine pyra- 
midal summit of the Dent-du-Chat, nearly 5,000 
feet high. 

Beyond Voglans and Viviers the line leaves the 
shores of the lake to pass through vineyards and 
along the wooded slopes of Mont d'Azi and the 
Dent-du-Rivolet until it reaches Chamb^ry. 

I had left Macon in the morning, so as to arrive 
here at mid-day, because I wished to make a short 
excursion to Challes, a hamlet about two miles and 
a half from Chamb^ry. Any antiquities, ruins, 
famous work of art, or something of the kind there ? 
No, but a famous work of Nature, the most powerful 
sulphur-spring known. 

I had suffered very severely from sciatica. Shortly 
afi^r partial recovery from it, I was asked to trans- 
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Into tho work alrMtdy indicated in a foot*note (p. 6), 
mul in it iHx^urs the following passage : — " Among 
sulplnux^pinjr*, that of Clialles, near Cliamb^rj^, 
oivupios tlio first rank. The strongest sources known 
luiUorttt^ on the snlpho-hydroinctcr 40 degrees; 
this one. a thing hitherto miheard of, indicates 
*^iU> degivo^. As soon a^ it touches a piece of 
silver it hh\okens it^ and when you drink it, you 
siviu to in\hilv liquiii sulphur." Now I had dis- 
eoveivil tliat sulphur is the only ciure for rheumatic 
pains, of wlueh sciatica is one of the most severe. 
I liad louiT luul my leg and foot enveloi>ed in 
llaiuioK thickly powdercnl over with jx)mided brim- 
Ntone, and used even to tiike the latter frequently 
in a glas^s of sherry^ with great benefit to myself. 
Hence 1 came to the conclusion that this water of 
Challes would be the very thing I wanted, and 
1 iv^olvtHl to exar.nne and taste it on the si>ot. 

At the hotel facing the station I obtjiincd — ^not 
without some trouble, lor it had to be sent for from 
the town — a vehicle to take me to the spring. The 
water issues from a nx^kv fissure, to wliieh vou 
descend a few steps, and over which a small house 
has ]x<n built. It is perfectly clear and bright, 
but has the ta««te nf rotten eggs, and on putting a 
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silver coin into it — I tried it with an English florin 

— it instantly turned black. When bottled and left 

uncorked, it becomes, in a day or so, thick and 

milky, and afterwards turns to a clear yellow, the 

very colour of brimstone. But it has then lost 

some of its virtue, and ouglit, therefore, to be always 

well corked, so as to remain white and clear. The 

spring belongs to a company, who not only send 

the water to all parts of the world, — though it cannot 

be liad in London, English doctors having decried 

it, — but have also purchased the Castle of Challes, 

an ancient manorial residence, standing on a slight 

eminence close to the spring, in the middle of a 

park of about eight acres, and which castle the 

company have turned into an hotel, with bathing 

establishments attached to it in a separate building. 

As the season had not then commenced,* I could not 

see the interior arrangements. However, the chief 

thing is the water, and as to its efficacy there can 

bo no doubt. I ordered two dozen bottles to be 

sent to me at Rome, where, however, they did not 

arrive till six weeks after, in consequence of bad 

management and delay on the part of the railway 

* It commences on the 1st of May, and ends on the 31st of 
October. 
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companies ; and of the twenty-four bottles, fourteen 
were broken. But I discovered a shop in the Corso 
where the water was for sale, at one franc and sixty 
centimes a bottle, it is true, whilst I had bought 
it at Challes at fifty centimes a bottle, to whicli, 
however, had to be added five firancs for package 
and twelve firancs for carriage. 

I have dilated on this subject so long, because 
there are thousands suffering from acute and chronic 
rheumatism in all its forms, and unable to get relief 
of any kind ; for no doctor ever cured simple 
rheumatism, much less sciatica : all he does is to 
put you to additional tortures by means of blisters, 
incisions, and injections, and poisoning your con- 
stitution, by impregnating it with filthy mixtures 
and pills, if you are foolish enough to take the one or 
the other. Doctors generally attribute rheumatism 
to an excess of acidity in the system, taking an 
effect for a cause; for the acidity, undoubtedly 
existing in the body of the patient, is the physical 
reaction of the compression produced by cold, and 
consequent retardation of the normal state of free 
circulation, in which the blood is in the healthy 
individual. That the reaction is acidity, and is 
not the cause of rhemnatism or cold, but its result, 
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can be demonstrated scientifically, but this is not 
the place for such demonstration ; suflSce it to say, 
that fermentation, the result of the reaction of 
impeded circulation, is always acid ; but the 
reader is asked to believe what I tell him, because 
I assure him that it is fact; and in trying to 
cure his rheumatism, his only aim must be to restore 
this impeded circulation, the best and simplest 
remedy for which is the Turkish bath, and the 
outward application of powdered brimstone — pure 
brimstone, bought at the oilshop at sixpence a pound, 
and not the mixture of brimstone and plaster-of- 
Paris sold by chemists at two shillings a small 
bottle — and its inward use by means of some natural 
sulphurous water, especially that of Challes. Merely 
carrying a lump of brimstone in your pocket is 
of great benefit in rheumatic affections : how subtly, 
yet powerfully, it penetrates you, is soon seen by 
its turning every kind of metal you have about you 
black. I never tried the remedy they employ in 
the canton of Zug, in Switzerland, which consists 
in placing two turtle-doves under the bed of tlie 
patient suffiering from rheumatic pains; but as 
regards sulphur, I speak from experience, — and 
herewith return we to Chamb6ry. 
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An interestiiur excnrsioii mav be made from this 
place to La Grande Chartreiide, stopping at Lcs 
Exrbelles to admire the tnnnd thesre^ made in the 
year 1 670, during the reipi of Charles Emmanuel II. 
Continuing our j onmey , ve perceive Mont Granier, 
pan of which fell down in 1"24S, burying mider its 
cUhri^ the town of St. Andre and several villages. 
The cluster of liillocts prcniuced l»y tlie catastrophe 
is known l»y the name of Lcs Abimcs de Myans. 
Montnielian- wliich I pass next^ being situated 
at the metering of the rciads of the Mont Cenis, 
Taraiitosia, Grenoble, and OiambtTv, was alwavs 
considered as tJie key of the Transalpine possessions 
of Savov, Henc^:' a stronx: fortress was erected here, 
the ruins of which may still be seen on the height 
above the town. The line soon alter crosses the 
Isci>e^ and then nnis through a wide valley by the 
side of it as tiir as Ohamousset^ no^r tl^e confluence 
of ihe Arc and Is^ ix\ We here enter tlie valley of 
tlie tbrnioT, narrow and rianked by high rocks, and 
soon arrive at AiiruoMle. situate at the foot of an 
is<>lato<l iwk. on the top of which once stood the 
C^^stlo of l^\ OharWniciw whilom the residence of 
the (\>unUs of J^vow In the centre of the town is 
a handj^Mno tount^^in with two jets of limpid water j 
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hence the name of Aiguebelle is supposed to be a 
corruption of Acquahella. 

Still further on, through this magnificent valley 
of the Arc, with its high mountains, cataracts, old 
castles, numerous villages, large iron-works, and 
mines of every description, and which by some 
historians is believed to have been the route by 
which Hannibal descended into the plains of Lora- 
bardy, — on the train goes, through cuttings, tunnels, 
and over viaducts, now on one side of the river, 
now on the other, the aspect of the scene constantly 
changing. We pass St. Jean-de-Maurienne, once 
the capital of Maurienne, the cradle of the house 
of Savoy, and which the historians — who assume 
Hannibal to have passed this way in consequence 
of the words of Livy, '' Ad castrum quod erat caput 
ejus regionisy^^ &c. — believe to be the castrum of 
Hannibal ; and the narrow defile you traverse before 
reaching St. Michel, the defile where the AUobrogi 
and their allies remained in ambush to attack 
Hannibal's rear. 

St. Michel is the last place of importance we pass 
before reaching Modane, not the village, but the 
station, the village being considerably further on. 
Whilst I have thus been advancing it has grown 
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dark, and my bodily eyes see nothing of the wild 
scenery around, but my mental vision revels in it. 
I wish myself alone in the carriage, that my reveries 
might flow on uninterruptedly ; but the visions my 
imagination calls up are blurred by the trite or 
commonplace remarks of my fellow-passenger, of 
whom more hereafter. I find it growing cold, too ; 
the foot-warmer in the carriage has lost its genial 
temperature, and the mountain air is becoming 
fiercer and keener ; for since leaving Chamb^ry we 
have made a considerable ascent, some two thousand 
three hundred feet; so that I am glad when the 
train stops at Modane, where I intend to sleep, in 
order to traverse the tunnel and reach Italy by 
daylight ; for assuredly it would have been a sort 
of poetic crime to have passed so stupendous an 
achievement- of human genius, and entered the land 
to which for ages so many longing eyes have been 
directed from all parts of the world, in the darkness 
of night. But as Paradise is guarded by an 
angel with a fiery sword, so the Italian frontier is 
watched by demons in the garb of custom-house 
officers. 

There is a custom-house at Modane. My luggage, 
like that of other travellers, had to undergo exami- 
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nation. Now I had with me a large travelling book- 
case — and the trouble it gave me on my journeys 
no one knows better than myself ! — which, of course, 
was very heavy, and excited in the breast of every 
douanier the suspicion that it was filled with costly 
merchandise. So, while the officers only slightly 
inspected my portmanteaus and other boxes, they 
closely scrutinized the contents of the mysterious 
case, and no doubt were much edified by attempting 
to spell out the titles of books printed in languages 
of which they were totally ignorant. However, 
their search was not without its reward, for con- 
spicuous among the books was a case of cedar- wood, 
containing about eighty cigars. As you are allowed 
to take one hundred across the frontier, I thought 
the matter would end there ; but I was not to bo 
let off so easily. Literature being in Italy, as else- 
where, a mean drug in the market, a sort of rubbish 
which has no value, it was allowed to pass; but 
tobacco, ah! that is quite a different thing; so I 
was desired to take out my cigar-box, and, in spite of 
my animated remonstrances against the iniquitous 
proceedings — for which I threatened to bring 
the English fleet into Italian waters, and have 
Italy occupied by British troops — the cigars were 
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taken out of the box, and put in a scale to be 
weighed. 

Now, as the room in which this took place was 
full of people, somebody knocked against the scale- 
pan, and the cigars were scattered about the floor ; 
some were trodden on, others stolen. There was a 
glorious scramble among porters and hangers-on, 
and, when the remainder of my stock was put back 
into the box, there was a considerable deficit. How- 
ever, I was made to pay duty to the amount of tlu'ee 
francs, for which I received a quittanza, a large 
sheet of paper, of the kind used by English grocers 
for wrapping up brown sugar, covered on both sides 
with printed hieroglyphics, mysterious pot-hooks, 
and formidable-looking seals, as if it were a treaty 
between two high contracting powers. At first I 
rejected the precious document, but finally kept it 
for a curiosity ; and fortunate it was I did so, as you 
will hear presently. 

I confess I was somewhat ^^ riled" at this paltry 
bother, but I had my revenge ; for it so happened 
that in the train there had come with me a young 
English curate, who, as he told me, was going to act 
as pastor to an engineering establishment recently 
founded by Hcadstock and Toggle at the foot of the 
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Alps. He also informed me that ho had a lot of 
tobacco and cigars, which he meant to smuggle 
across the frontier. But when his luggage was 
overhauled, his whole stock was discovered by 
some sharp-nosed official ; and as the curate, when 
asked whether he had anything to declare, had 
replied in the negative, the majesty of the law 
came down upon him with double force, when his 
attempted fraud was laid bare. An official paper, 
of more tremendous dimensions even than my 
qmttanzcij was presented to him, which, in per- 
emptory tones, he was ordered to fill up with 
his name, address, calling, and something like 
a biography of himself. 

The printed matter set forth the various fines, 
mulcts, and penalties, including, I believe, trans- 
portation for life, and a few years beyond, to which 
he had rendered himself liable. Now, as the poor 
man did not know a word of Italian, he appealed to 
me to write down the particulars. Behold me, there- 
fore, seated at the table with the ominous sheet 
before me, and surrounded by all the officials, high 
and low, of the Custom-house; some wearing cocked- 
hats, swords, and other martial appendages ; others, 
blouses and fur caps, but hodq the Iqss ^erce neyer- 

voL, I, g 
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theless ; all anxiously looking at my pen to ascertain, 
by what it would write, who, and what, the daring 
individual was, who had attempted to do them. 
Well, I fill in his name, Ebenezer Droninghum, of 
Choker-cum-Stick-up-Collar. These names seem to 
strike them with astonishment, I may say with awe, 
and I can see that they are already assuming more 
respectful attitudes — the Frightful and • Unknown 
always inspire fear; but when, under the heading 
^^ calling," I write in bold characters ^^Ministro," 
the head official takes off his resplendent cocked-hat, 
makes a profound bow, and says, — ^^ Basta ! Pardon 
our having troubled his Excellency. Facchini,'' to 
the porters standing around, all catawampously 
chawed up, their caps removed, their clay-pipes 
stowed away out of sight, and burning their pockets, 
and their backs forming right angles — '^ Facchini, 
his Excellency's luggage. Pray," again addressing 
himself to me, whilst bending double to his Ex- 
cellency, who, simpleton as he was, could not make 
out what it all meant, ^^pray make our humblo 
apologies to his Excellency, il Ministro del Inghil- 
terra, and assure him that we are his most devoted 
and humble servants.'' I thereupon hinted to his 
^'Excellency" that he ought to bestow some largesse 
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all round, and, though I could see it went much 

against the grain to ^^fork out," ho distributed a 

few lire among the bystanders whilst walking off 

with flying colours, and all his tobacco and cigars, 

between two files of spectators, who all respectfully 

bowed before the pseudo-minister, who had had 

greatness thrust upon him by the lucky blunder of 

the Italian douaniers. And though, as far as he 

was concerned, he did not deserve his good fortune, 

yet I did not grudge it him, for here was a glorious 

revenge on the Ishmaelites, whose hand is against 

every man. 

I explained to Mr. Droninghum the mistaken 

notion of the officials as to what minister in his case 

meant, and he felt quite important, and at once 

assumed an air of stiff hmiteiir quite diplomatic, so 

that I was glad when he took his seat in the train 

to go to Headstock and Toggle, who probably knew 

better than Italian officials what a minister of this 

sort means. I rejoiced exceedingly at having even 

unintentionally sold the enemy, who, however, was 

determined not to let me have any peace. For next 

morning, when I was about to take my departure, 

and had for that purpose again entered the station 

with my luggage, my book-case once more attracted 

c3 
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tlio attention of a CMstom-house official, who insist^ 
on its being ojx^ned, I flatly refused to have this done, 
telling him that it had been examined the evening 
before ; in conlimiation of which, I pointed out to 
him the clialk mark one of his colleagues had made 
on it. I al5k> explained to him that I had actually 
j)aid duty for my cigars, iv^ntrary to eternal justice 
and the law of nations. Anotlier reason for refusing 
tlie box to l>e re-oixnied was because the jx^rter 
at the hotel, whert> I had passed the night, had 
tied the rojx around the case in a sort of Gordian 
knot, and I objtx^t to the jx^rfomiance of rope-tricks. 
But the official, vain of his brief authoritj", would 
not give in, and I was just as determined to resist 
him. 

TMiether this struggle might not have led to an 
Euroi)ean war is doubtful : but I remembered in 
time tlie receipt given me on the previous evening, 
and began looking for it. Hut where had I put it ? 
I had to undo all my ix>rtmantea\is, for when you 
are looking for anything it is sure to be in the last 
place you search. At last I found and triumphantly 
displayed it before his astonished gaze, and as I 
shut it up again I knew that I had shut Idm up too, 
for he no longer demanded that my box should b© 
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opened. I considered, however, that he deserved 
some punishment for having given me so much 
vexatious trouble. So I innocently observed that 
I wished / were a minister, for then I should not 
have to pay duty, nor have my luggage ransacked, 
to which he superciliously replied that all Ministers 
of State enjoyed that privilege. ^^ But who talks of 
Ministers of State ?" I replied. ^' Did you take that 
gentleman last night for a Minister of State?" — ^^Cer- 
tainly." — "Ah ! now I can understand why you called 
hini Excellency, which he himself could not make 
out. Why, he was simply a minister of the gospel." 
If a shell had exploded in the midst of the douaniers 
who had in the mean time collected around us two, 
they could not have leapt up with greater astonish- 
ment. The Homeric laughter of the bystanders that 
greeted my announcement was answered by the 
official with oaths, wailing, and gnashing of teeth. 
I was avenged, and, feeling I had done a virtuous 
thing, placidly took my seat in the train. Ministers 
of any kind have since then had a hard time of it 
at the Custom-house of Modane. 

In speaking of my departure I have some- 
what anticipated, but I wished to get this 
disagreeable searching ordeal of the Dogana 
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over, so as to be able to discuss more pleasing 

subjects. 

I slept at the hotel L'Intemational, opposite the 
railway station. It is not a first-class house, but 
the charges are moderate, and its position may 
even reconcile you to the fact that they bring you 
your coffee in a bowl, though if you object to this 
Diogenes utensil, and ask for a cup and saucer 
instead, they will give it you. From the windows 
you obtain a view of the entrance to the Mont 
Cenis tunnel, which seems close by, though at a 
considerable elevation. But in order to reach it 
the line makes a largo loop all round the village or 
town of Modane, so as gradually to overcome the 
high ascent to the tunnel mouth. This mouth lies 
between the hamlet of Founieaux and Modane. 
Before the construction of the tunnel the former 
had only about 180 inhabitants, now it contains 
1,500 ; whilst the population of Modane has in- 
creased from 1,000 to about 2,000. 

The first proposal to perforate the Alps was made 
by M^dail, a road-maker, of Bardonecchia. In a 
memorial presented by him, in 1841, to the Italian 
Ministry, he proposed that the ancient road over 
the Mont Cenis, from Lanslebourg to Susa, should 
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be abandoned, and that a tunnel should be made 
through Mount Fr^jus, from Modane to Bardonec- 
chia, the very terminal points of the actual tunnel ! 

Yet this is not the first tunnel dug through these 
mountains. In the valley of the Dora, which is the 
route followed by the railway from Bardonecchia to 
Susa, there lived, three hundred and seventy years 
ago, a miner, of the name of Colombano Romdan, 
who, noticing the sterility of the country around for 
want of water, conceived the design of deriving a 
constant supply from the stream Tuglia, on the 
other side of the mountain Turia, to the north of 
Chaumont, by boring a tunnel through it 500 mttres 
long. A contract was made in 1504, by which 
Romean bound himself to carry out the work, and 
the commune of Exilles to supply tools, powder for 
blasting, lights, and thirty centesimi (about three- 
pence) a-day towards the expenses. The tunnel 
was finished in fourteen years, and is still in good 
condition, creating an oasis of verdure amidst a 
stony and barren region. For this Romean received 
in money about one franc and thirty centimes per 
mhtre of excavation, whilst every metre of the Mont 
Cenis tunnel costs about 0,000 francs. 

Whilst the works of the Mont Cenis tunnel were 
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in progress an explosion occurred (November, 

1865), which killed four men. Among these four 

was one who about a couple of years before had 

married a handsome, but coquettish young woman, 

named Tonia, who tried her husband's temper sadly. 

In fact, she was suspected of more than mere flirting 

with several other men, who used to visit her, wliilst 

her husband was at his work. Frequent quarrels 

occmTcd between him and his wife. From the 

merriest companion he became the most morose; 

and when one of his mates told him not to care for 

such a woman, lie replied, — ''You are right; it 

will be all over in a few days." His friend did not 

think much of the words tlms uttered, but when, a 

few days after, it was discovered that the betrayed 

husband was one of the four men killed by the 

explosion, he remembered them, and long were the 

discussions among the workmen whether the fatal 

event had been the result of accident or intention. 

^^ But why should he kill his mates?" asked one. — 

^^ Oh, who thinks of others in such a moment?" 

retorted another. The general impression was that 

the man had intentionally fired the mine to put an 

end to his misery. 

The dismembered limbs of the four men killed on 
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this occasion were thrown about in various direc- 
tions, and to considerable distances. The stump of 
a liand, singed and bleeding, fell to the earth a few 
doors from the cottage of Tenia. The day on 
which the explosion happened was very cold, and 
snow was falling fast. Tenia had a visitor, a 
young man from Susa, with whom she was toying, 
singing, and cracking jokes. When the explosion 
shook the valley around, the gay Lothario rushed 
out of the cottage, thinking an earthquake was 
about to swallow them all up. Tenia followed 
after him, and, having taken a few steps, beheld on 
the ground the ensanguined and mutilated hand, on 
one of whose fingers was a large silver ring — the 
nuptial ring Tenia at her wedding had herself 
placed on her husband's hand ! 

Was this the hand of the dead that came to 
anathematize the faithless woman? Seized with 
sudden terror at the sight. Tenia uttered a shriek, 
and fled into the woods. The people around 
sought for her to bring her back, but without 
success. On a few occasions she was seen standing 
on a projecting rock, whence her cottage was 
visible. In a short time all trace of her was lost, 
and she was heard of no more. Probably she 
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perished in some inaccessible spot, a sacrifice to the 
stings of conscience. 
But let us 



li 



lay this sheet of sorrows on the shelf, 



and relate another tunnel anecdote of a more 
cheerful character. 

The son of a gentleman of New Orleans had 
before the outbreak of the American Civil War 
gone to New York, there to pursue his studies. He 
there made the acquaintance of a clergyman, with 
whose daughter he fell in love. He made her an 
ofibr of marriage, which was accepted. Before, 
however, their nuptials could be celebrated, the 
War broke out. The young gentleman was re- 
called home to serve in the army, whilst the 
lady's father joined the Northern army as military 
chaplain. On the conclusion of hostilities, the 
lover hastened back to New York. But the young 
lady, being a strong-minded politician, received 
him as a stranger ; and, when he reminded lier of 
her promise, she replied, with anger and contempt, 
— ^^If I will keep it? Yes, wlien I am a thousand 
feet underground." As even the lover, sanguine as 
lovers generally are, saw no immediate, or, indeed, 
remote chance of seeing his beloved in that locality, 
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he went away in despair. But the lady herself was 
uncomfortable, — and serve her right, too. What 
business have women to jilt men because of political 
opinions ? What business have they with politics 
at all ? She induced her father to travel, to come 
to Europe ; and one of the sights they went to see 
was the Mont Cenis Tunnel, then in progress. 
The disconsolate lover, who had followed in their 
track, heard of the intended visit, and took his 
measures accordingly; for, whilst father and 
daughter were down in the bowels of the earth, he 
suddenly appeared before them, and, after having 
bowed to the old gentleman, he addressed the 
astonished young lady in these words: — " Margaret, 
I am sure you will keep your word. We are both 
two thousand feet underground." Need it be 
added that Margaret, completely overcome, answered 
^^Yes"? 

It was on Christmas Day, 1870, that the following 
telegram was received at Turin : — '^ At this moment, 
at 4*25 P.M., the sounding-rod passes tlirough the 
last partition of four metres, exactly half-way. We 
can converse from one side to the other. The first 
cry repeated on both sides was. Viva P Italia ! " 

Here, indeed, faith had removed the mountain. 
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But not faith alone- Science and skill had helped 
to accompli;>h the great work ; to open up this new 
artery in the body of Dame Europa ; to connect 
the strength of the North with the beauty of the 
South ; to ixMuove one more barrier to the brother- 
hood of nations. All honour to the enirineers who, 
in perfonning all this, composed a poem in stone, 
and erected to tliemselves a monument as lasting as 
the Al[>s themselves ! 

Yet, whv could all this not be done without the 
commission of an injustice to a man without whose 
invention the jM>rforation of the mountain could not 
have been executed in twice the time it actually 
did take ? I allude to the treatment of Giovanni 
Battista IHatti. the inventor of the perforating 
machine by means of compressoil air- Others have 
carrieil off the lauivls ami the protits of his idea. 
Italy owes him a ivptu^iition — will slie grant it to 
his memorv? Or are all State rewanls ever to 
be bestoweil on the nuv>t blooil-stained generals 
only ? Will nations alwavs calculate their strength 
bv the number of soldiei^s. and not bv that of 
machines, engines, and artisims tliey employ? I 
am no optimist, and, theivfore. supix>se they will 
— taut pis ! 



\ 
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However, I have lingered at the entrance of the 
tunnel very long. I am anxious to proceed as soon 
as the railway officials will let me. While I am 
waiting, penned up in the salle d^attente^ for the 
departure of the train, I notice three Capuchin 
friai-s, who keep pacing up and down. Two of 
them are old men, with long grey beards, and, 
therefore, of venerable appearance, as some people 
would say, who determine the venerability of a man 
by the quantity of hair he may have on his chin, as 
the strength of Samson was supposed to depend on 
the plentiful crop he had on his brainless noddle. 
But such people ought to remember the reply a 
certain French ambassador gave to a King of Spain, 
who complained of the beardlessncss of the former. 
^^ Sire," said the ambassador, "if my royal master had 
known that your Majesty attached so much importance 
to a beard, he would have sent you a goat, and not a 
nobleman." But to return to the friars. The two 
ancient ones with the long beards, — one of whom, in 
Josh Billings's phraseology, had as pretty a round belly 
on him as ever was seen, and looked the very picture 
of easy-going imbecility, whilst the other, though no 
less corpulent, had a pair of small, sharp, twinkling 
eves, — were engaged in earnest cpnyeys^tion, most 
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likely discussing some new move against the clerical 
party in general, and monkish institutions in par- 
ticular, on the part of that diavolo^ the King of 
Italy. The third friar, to whom they never 
addressed a word, and who seemed greatly hurt at 
being thus metaphorically left out in the cold, 
occasionally reminded them of his presence by 
saying "Yes" or "No," "Just so," or "Precisely," 
or simply nodding his head to some argument that 
had not at all been addressed to him. This fi'iar 
was the handsomest man I have ever seen. Ho 
was in the prime of life, certainly not more than 
thirty years old, with a finely-proportioned, well- 
knit figure, which even the monkish gown could 
not conceal. He had beautiful eyes, full of fire, a 
complexion indicating the most luxuriant health, 
abundant and curly hair, and a dark brown mous- 
tache and beard of silky texture, glossy appearance, 
and the most magnificent amplitude, and his features 
had a debonair and genial expression. Here was 
a great mistake committed by Nature or Destiny ! 
To give a man destined to be a friar such a 
physiquej or make a man with such a physique a 
friar ! Surely this man was created by Nature to 
make a woman — several women, I should say, for 
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the matter of that ! — happy. I can only hope he 
will find out his mistake, if he has not already done 
so, before it is too late. 

But the train is about to start, and so en route ! 
It slowly moves out of the station ; we gradually 
ascend, making the wide circuit above spoken of, 
around the village of Modane, which is seen lying 
below in a sort of hollow ; now we are in front of 
the tunnel, its dark mouth yawning before us. Its 
granite arch more grand than ever ancient poet 
imagined the entrance into the infernal regions, is 
open to receive us, but this is to lead us into the 
Land of Promise, the Land beyond the Mountains. 
But before entering let us notice the fact that in 
1871 the French began to construct some mines at 
their side of the tunnel, in order to blow up the 
entrance in case of war. To carry out this act of 
Vandalism, which would, moreover, have been a 
continual menace to one of the noblest works of 
man, the French engineers had the cool audacity 
to demand that the traffic should be suspended until 
they had sunk their mines. But the • French 
Minister-of-War recalled the engineers to Versailles, 
and, to his honour be it said, gave them a severe 
reprimand^ at the same time ordering the works to 
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be stopped for once and all. Recently, however, the 
French military engineers have set about erecting 
the fortress of Lesseilon, at the French entrance to 
the tunnel, which will be provided with guns and 
other armaments on a vast scale. The Italian War 
Minister has ordered a similar construction on 
the side of Italy. Wherever man's intelligence 
performs anything great and noble, man's folly and 
passions immediately step in to mar and destroy it, 
whilst the Church, Sunday after Sunday, twaddles 
away at its effete sermons ! 

As I am making this reflection, the locomo- 
tive, as it were, gives one shriek of despair ere 
it plunges into darkness, or semi-darkness, for there 
are lamps at long intervals. The tunnel, seven 
and a half miles long, is passed in about five-and- 
twenty minutes, and with as much comfort, as 
regards breathing, as if the traveller were in the 
open air. The tunnel is also walled tliroughout, 
one very short length excepted, where the rock 
itself is hard enough to form the vault, and sustain 
the superincumbent weight. 

The train is proceeding ; presently a joyous 
whistle of the locomotive announces that we shall 
speedily emerge into the welcome daylight — doubly 
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welcome, for it is that of Italy ! When I left Modane 
it began snowing, and it seems it has been snowing 
hard on the Italian side, for as we come out of the 
tunnel we find hundreds of men busy in removing 
the snow from the line, which issues at the top of 
a magnificent glen, near 4,200 feet above the level 
of the sea. The frigid and majestic desolation, 
which at this season renders the scenery more 
imposing than it is in the brightness of summer, is 
gloriously contrasted by the far-off bright blue sky — 
the sky of Italy, the land of the cypress and myrtle, 
the land of orange and citron groves, to which we 
now descend through the valley of the Dora. The 
region looks wild and desolate — indeed, the houses 
in which the workmen dwelt, whilst the perforation 
of Mount Frdjus was in progress, are shut up ; the vil- 
lage of Bardonfeche (Bardonecchia, in Italian), which 
gives name to the first station on the Italian side of 
the tunnel, is not visible ; snow covers a great portion 
of the mountains around. The torrent of Bar- 
donfeche, which the line here follows, rushes through 
a deep and narrow gorge. From time to time tunnels 
wrap us in darkness ; here and there miserable cot- 
tages, or clusters of them, are stuck against the rocky 

wall like birds' nests ; but most of them are now de- 
VOL. I. D 
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serre^L for iz woalJ be impossible to inhabit tliem 

d'LEiojr the ri£^'^uIs of winter. It is at Oiilx that tlic 

liiie eaters the valley of the Dora, accompanying 

that river till it discharges itself into the Po near 

Turin. Oulx was a famous Roman station, and tlio 

church of the Assumption in that village is sup- 

jKVjed to have been a temple dedicated to Minerva. 

The line crosses and re-crosses the Dora on bridires 

and viaducts which one would like to stop at and 

admire — works of extra strength and ingenuity 

having had to be constructed, as precautionary 

measures against the impetuosity of many of the 

torrents falling into the Dora. 

liotwcen the stations of Salbertrand and Chio- 
niontc especially, in the portions of the road called 
( -onibascura, sites of wild and picturesque grandeur 
occur. At the bottom of the valley may be seen 
iho road of Monginevro, cut through a frightful 
l)rocipice ; and further on the waters of the Clarea, 
rushing down a lieight of about 6,000 feet from the 
tunnel mado in the sixteenth century by Colombano 
liomi'an, and briefly described above. To its left 
you SCO the fort of Exilles on an almost inaccess- 
ible rock. King Victor Amadeus II., to show the 
importance of the cession which made him master 
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of that fortress and that of Fenestrelle, used to say, 

that, among the greatest actions of his reign, he 

reckoned that of having posted a sentinel on the 

Monginevro, which road Exilles fully commands. 

From Chiomonte to Meana the line was a heavy 

one for engineers and shareholders, for there are no 

less than ten tunnels and three long viaducts. But 

mechanical and financial difficulties in railways 

imply enhanced beauty of scenery, and this, indeed, 

is the case here. At Meana you, moreover, see 

down below in the valley the town of Susa, with its 

Arch of Augustus, and on the rocks above the 

remains of Fort Brunetta. The Dora hero forces 

its w^ay through frightful gorges, and the view 

altogether is one of the finest between Bardonechc 

and Avigliana, where you take leave of the Alps. 

Before reaching Avigliana, you pass on your right 

the Abbey of San Michele, which, curiously enough, 

like St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, and that on 

the French Coast opposite, is built on the top of a 

high and steep rock, and looks like cither of the 

above-named on a reduced scale. Tradition says 

that about the middle of the tenth ccntuiy a hermit 

established himself on the spot, and erected an 

oratory to St. Michael. In 966 a gentleman from 

D 2 
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AWfrnutif ffiJjfo ric Montlxiisier. porHbisiaa iJk «» 
frhui Ardmuo III.; and, assisted by ^^ lianmtj 
in Ji{i8 fjffjct^'d an abbey for the B&oflnts rf St 
tUrft4uUdUK ft ^ovtr in importance and w&sMl wsd 
f'OiiuUiA ''00 rnonkM within its walls. Ike m ihe 
9i4'.vfifiUi4ruih cijntury it began to decline, aitd er^vi- 
ffi;illy fifrll into decay, and was desenel- Kig&sr 
i^mrU^n I'^sllx rauHcjd some repairs to be eiwrmedL 
un uUo (l]inr\oH Albert, who deposited therein the 
fhiituiufi hi'iUh princeH and princesses of the Hootse 
ht iUivoy (inrtKuauo. The church is rery plain. 
hut. hffM u Mfn!n!UH(! of curious construction. The 
/ /vll of l]ih iii^rtiilt-roundcr is still shown, and a lock 
//ill/td iUh Umit '^diilla bclla Alda." According to 
Ml/. U^ifimilf tJu) liandsomo Alda twice took the 
|// lil^/Mit Un\f ; lh<J firnt time to preserve her 
Uhnniu't wIm^ii nUo was Haved by the nuraculons 
nitJiiithhUlnu of Mm Virgin; the second time she 
fdU'iiiifU'fl it without there being any necessity for 
iif wiMin h]ni ]nuiiuu) the victim of her pride, an 
hMiihiiiUt UiHianao of ^^ vaulting ambition that over- 

furnsiiiiig my way, I roach Avigliana, whose fine 
rnihti htill tewtify to tlio ancient importance of the 
(//Wfi« Clone to it are two small lakes, whose site, 
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according to the popular legend; occupies the 
position of the original Ayigliana, which, on 
account of its wickedness, was swallowed up by the 
waters. The narrow isthmus which separates the 
two lakes indicates the street where a pipus old 
woman lived, and which for that reason was not 
engulfed. 

Now, to the left, the mountains gradually recede ; 
to the right they accompany us as far as Rosta. 
Contiguous to the church of this village — a curious 
and handsome structure — is a building, which ori- 
ginally served as an hospital for persons afflicted 
with the disease known in Italy as il fuoco sacrOy 
and in England as St. Anthony's fire. The monks, 
under whose charge the hospital was placed, called 
themselves Antoniani, and wore a black gown, to 
whose left breast was affixed a large T, the sign 
of power. It is curious that in this distant, lonely 
region, the mystic Tau of Egypt, the symbol of 
the cross, the sign of salvation — ^for it represents the 
fourth property of nature, the fire, Y^hich is life 
itself — should have re-appeared on the dresses of 
monks who tended those afflicted with the disease 
called il fuoco sacro* Did the monks know the 
connexion between the cross and the fire? Did 
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they know the meaning of the T ? I suppose the 
majority of them knew as much about it as a Royal 
Archmason knows what the triple Tau on his apron 
means. 

The convent is now inhabited by monks of the 
order of S. Maurizio and Lazzaro. 

Here we leave the mountains, and enter the plain 
in which Turin is situated, and which city is close 
at hand. But I am anxious to behold Rome, and 
hurry on tlirough Turin and Florence, hoping to 
return to the latter by-and-by. But my patience is 
put to the test, for, about an hour before the time 
appointed for reaching Rome, tlio locomotive of our 
train breaks down, and we have to wait till another 
has been fetched from Rome to take us on. Hence 
I do nut reach the Eternal City till late at night, so 
that I cannot obtain a distant view of it, which 
makes me sigh, " An eternal pity 1" 
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CHAPTER I. 



IN THE STREETS. 



Nowhere, perhaps, so much as at Rome, may you 
see how greatly railways tend to destroy the 
romantic incidents of travelling. In former days, 
when people posted to Rome by the high road, 
they entered the city by the Porta del Popolo 
(the ancient Porta Flaminia), and at once foimd 
themselves on the magnificent piazza of the same 
name, adorned with fountains and statues, having 
in its centre the Egyptian obelisk brought from 
Ileliopolis, on the left the terraces leading up to 
tlie Pincio, the Hyde Park of Rome, and, opposite 
the gate, the two churches of Santa Maria de 
Monte Santo and Santa Maria dei Miracoli, which 
constitute the apexes of the triangles formed by 
the houses between the Via Babuino on the one 
side, and the Via di Ripetta on the other, and the 
Corso, which runs between them. There is another 
church on this piazza, that of Sta Maria del 
Popolo. According to the legend, there originally 
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stood on its site a large walnut tree, on whose 
branches a number of devils were always perched, 
for the purpose of watching the ashes of Nero, 
which were deposited in the family vault on the 
Pincio in an urn. The passers-by were greatly 
annoyed by the tricks these devils constantly played 
them. Pope Pascal II. having, therefore, diligently 
prayed and fasted to drive away this infernal brood, 
it was revealed to him that, to put a stop to the 
nuisance, ho must root up the tree, and erect a 
church to the Virgin Mary on the spot. The Virgin 
must be a great traveller, as she requires so many 
halting-places. However, here she obtained a new 
one, and the devils were dislodged. The monastic 
building adjoining the church was for several years 
the residence of Martin Luther, who, as is well 
known, was also greatly tormented by the devil, 
which was hardly a fair proceeding on the part 
of that personage, considering that he ought to have 
looked on Luther, the opponent of the Church, — 
which, in that particular instance, had deprived 
his imps of their roosting-places, and, in a general 
way, by means of the turning-table of purgatory, 
robbed his kingdom of many passengers originally 
bound therefor, — as a sort of coadjutor and avenger 
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of the wrong done to himself and his interesting 
family. But I suppose his satanic majesty had a 
sort of sneaking liking for the Popes, — a fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind, — and naturally 
hated the Reformer, who, instead of receiving 
advances made in a friendly spirit, replied to them 
in the most savage manner. Th\is, when one day 
the devil presented himself in the garb of a firiar 
to discuss some knotty points of theology, Luther, 
driven into a corner in the argument, luckily 
noticed the cloven foot, and so was enabled to 
send his opponent back to — ^well, somewhere. Yet, 
in the book entitled * Luther s Conferences with 
the Devil,' the Reformer relates that one night he 
awoke, had an interview with his infernal majesty, 
and was by him convinced of the error of papal 
ways. So that Luther was imgrateful in snubbing 
the old gentleman as he afterwards did. And 
when one day Lucifer gently walked in vnth ^^I 
hope I don't intinide," Luther, contrary to all 
good breeding, flung the inkstand at his head. 
Had the Reformer any suspicion of the deep sym- 
bolical meaning of this action ? I trow not. Yet 
the inkstand is the only talisman that will lay or 
exorcise the Evil Spirit. He cares little for bell 
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and candle^ but a book he hates and fears, — hence 
also popes, priests, and other Jesuits have always 
opposed that 

" new aristocracy, 

That dates from Guttenberg, called goose-flesh * too, 

That nobly fights the demonocracy 

Of prejudiced and untaught Passion's crew, 

And spreads afar the Mind's theocracy. 

Which shall in time the powers of Night subdue ; 

No race of blood, but reared, where men do think : 

The conquering aristocracy of Ink ! " 

Talking of Luther reminds me that in the Vatican 
they show a German MS. Bible, said to have been 
written by the famous Reformer himself. The 
priests, who naturally are not his admirers, mali- 
ciously point out some doggerel at the end of the 
MS., evidently written by the same hand that wrote 
the work, as an appropriate index to Luther's 
character. The lines are as follows : — 

*^ God, in Thy goodness send us 

And shoes, and hats, and coats ; 
And furthermore befriend us 

With calves, and lambs, and goats, 

With roast, and boiled, and stew ; 

With many maids and children few. 
***** 

Unsavoury food and acid beer. 

Make every day seem like a year." 
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Goose-quill ? — Printer's Devil" 
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This certainly looks as if written by the same 
Luther who wrote — 

<< Who does not love wine, women and song, 
Remains a fool all his life long." 

But what have Luther and the devil, popes, 
and imps roosting on trees, to do with railways? 
Revenons it nos moutons. 

Well, we have seen how the traveller who posted 
to Rome entered the city ; now, on his arrival by 
rail, he sees nothing of this splendour. It is true, 
shortly after passing through the opening in the 
city walls, he beholds on his left the very picturesque 
ruins of the temple, usually called the Temple of 
the Minerva Medica, but which probably was a 
summer-house in the gardens of Licinius, and of 
which, unfortunately, in a few years scarcely a 
vestige will remain, as the proprietor of the market- 
gardens in which it stands seems to care little 
about its preservation, though in a house close by 
he has formed a kind of museum of all the cracked 
pottery, broken vases, and dislocated legs found on 
his land, and which you are allowed to admire at 
the rate of one franc a-head. The ruin is a 
decagon, or ratlicr was, for several sides are gone, 
and a great portion of the vault has also disappeared. 
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In 1828 the Pontifical Government determined to 
restore the vaulted ceiling or cupola, but the work 
had scarcely been begun, when a considerable part 
of the vault fell down, destroying the wooden scaf- 
folding which had been erected for the purpose of 
restoration. 

But to proceed. You traverse more market- 
gardens, and presently behold the church of Sta 
Bibiana, which looks dreary enough from without, 
and is probably not very interesting within. I 
tried two or three times to get in, but the ciistode 
could never be found. 

Eventually, after traversing more market-gardens 
or vineyards, you having on your right a portion 
of the aqueduct delV acqua felice, you arrive at the 
station, which, although a handsome building, now 
nearly completed, is situated in a very dreary and 
desolate spot. Most of the fine villas which formerly 
adorned that neighbourhood, such as the Villa 
Massima, one of the most splendid in Rome — the 
statues which stood in its sumptuous halls were 
sold to England — having been razed to the ground. 
On first stepping into the street the general aspect 
of the locality is not at all striking. The grandeur 
of the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, just opposite. 
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is destroyed by their having mostly been put to 
mean uses, having been turned into stables, 
granaries, store-houses, &c. Nor is the outside of 
the church, occupying the site of the great hall 
of the ancient baths, very imposing, whatever its 
interior may be. To the left is a waste piece 
of ground, enclosed by a semicircular wall, once 
forming part of the baths, now ruinous, and pierced 
in the centre for a boulevard, which is eventually 
to extend to the Corso. In fact, the Piazza di 
Termini — not so called because the railway terminus 
is there, but from the thermae of Diocletian — does 
in no way give you a foretaste of the architectural 
marvels of Rome, such as may be obtained from 
the Piazza del Popolo, where you, as it were, at 
once plunge in medias res. Still, in consequence 
of the railway station being situated on Mens 
Viminalis, on a considerable elevation, the site is 
not without attractions, and, if you will ascend to 
the belvedere of any of the palatial buildings now 
in course of erection in that quarter, you will obtain 
a beautiful coup-d'ml. To the east are the Baths 
of Diocletian, the ruined aqueducts, the Campagna 
bounded by Monte Gennaro. To the west are the 
palace of the Quirinal — just now (1873) undergoing 
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extensive alterations, fmprovements, and additions, 

a new suite of private rooms for the King's special 

use being now in course of construction — the 

Colonna Gardens, the Colosseum, and four of the 

seven hills of Rome : the Capitoline, Palatine, 

Janiculum, and Aventine. On the south side the 

whole breadth of the Campagna is spread out from 

the city to the sea, giving a full view of Frascati, 

with its olive-groves, its vineyards and villas ; the 

ancient towers of Grotta Ferrata, the white houses 

of Rocca di Papa, the monastery of Monte Cavo, 

on the summit of the Alban hills; whilst close at 

the spectator's feet is the noble Basilica of Santa 

Maria Maggiore. 

For the traveller, however, who descends from 

the railway-carriage, these views do not exist; he 

does not, as I have said, plunge in medias res, and 

yet he ought to do so in an epos, and such Rome 

is. All the essentials of the epos are there : battle 

and murder, blood and poison, treason, magicians 

and enchantments, martyrs and miracles; the wicked 

giant in the shape of the Pope, that Old Man of the 

Mountain, the good genius m the glorious form of 

Art. First Rome ruled the world by the force of 

arms; subsequently by the force of superstition; 
VOL. I. E 
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lionco in both cases by iniquitous means. The 
scones of carnage which turned the Colosseum into 
the gigantic slaughter-house of pagan Rome, found 
their counterpai'ts when papal Rome had attained 
the zenith of its power, in the Jew, witch, and 
heretic burnings in the Piazzas del Popolo, of 
St Peter, Sta Minerva, and the Campo dei Fieri. 
Happily the time is past when either the sword or 
the crucifix reigns paramount ; but Rome shall yet 
for evermore rule the intelligent part of mankind 
by the brush and the chisel : 

"...... There, for ever there, 

Chained to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives." 

There the ancient deities still live in stone and on 
canvas, in the spot whence one would think they 
had for ever been banished. Jupiter, Apollo, 
Minerva, Juno, Venus, jostle the mythological crew 
of the Roman Catholic heaven, and no doubt think 
themselves in strange company. 

Some of the Roman sculptors' and painters' 
studios are very handsomely fitted up, and form 
fashionable lounging-places. Such is the studio of 
Miss Hosmer, an American lady. A gentleman 
one day called on Gibson at Rome, and, after he 
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had admired liis tinted Venus, the sculptor said, — 

^^ Now I will show you something equally curious. 

Follow me." With these words he led him up a 

dark staircase, and, opening a door, continued, — 

"This is my private studio;" and, pointing to a 

lady about eighteen years old, who was modelling 

a clay figure, "this is one of my pupils. She is 

called Henrietta Hosmer, and is a native of Boston, 

in America." The rest was said in Italian, that it 

might not be understood by the lady. " She is a 

fugitive from home, against the will of her parents, 

to study sculpture under my direction. I am much 

pleased with her, and think she will do honour to 

me and her country." The prediction has been 

verified, and Miss Hosmer has more commissions on 

hand than she will be able to execute in her lifetime. 

Talking of ladies recalls the article of dress. 

Parisian fashions are all very well in their way, 

however ridiculous they may sometimes be ; but 

I detest them, when they act as extinguishers of 

national costume. And the picturesque costumes of 

the women of the Campagna of Rome are gradually 

disappearing. Those of the men still linger, but 

will probably, in course of time, vanish likewise; 

and the painters' models, waiting for orders on the 

E 3 
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steps of the Piazza di Spagna, be the only evidences 
that such costumes once existed. Yet what can be 
more rich and elegant than the Greek vests and 
gowns — a bright red, edged with gold lace — of the 
women of Nettuno ? — what more elegant than the 
dress of the women of Trastevere ? Yet all the 
time I was in Rome I never saw the costume worn 
once. That of the Alban women, however, may 
occasionally be seen. In walking about the streets 
of Rome, you will now and then, notice, either on 
foot or in carriages, stout, rosy, buxom nurses 
wearing that costume. You know them by their 
fully - developed forms, tall figures, plenteous lus- 
trous and black hair, on the back of which they 
wear a bright red silk ribbon, made into a kind of 
wreath, a large silver arrow being stuck through 
their rich braids. Their dresses are cut rather lower 
than they are usually worn in the street, and, in 
addition, drawn slightly down at the back. As in 
England it is a part of aristocratic arrangements 
to have a fat coachman, so in Rome it is essential 
for a family of distinction that the nurse should 
be a grand, magnificent Alban woman. And these 
"women look fit to nurse children 

^* Such as the Doric mothers bore." 
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Hare, in his ^ Walks in Rome/ says that in the 
Piazza Montanara you may, on Sunday mornings, 
see the picturesque costumes of the Roman peasantr}'-. 
I went there at the time indicated, and the Piazza 
and adjacent streets were filled with peasants who 
had come, the richer ones to make their weekly 
purchases, the poorer to be hired as labourers, 
many to get letters read or written by the public 
scriveners seated at the foot of the Tarpeian rock, 
but costumes there were none. The few women 
present were dressed as peasant women are dressed 
almost anywhere ; the men wore the common blue 
jacket and trousers, which are the very opposite of 
picturesque. 

Among male costumes still possessing something 
characteristic you may occasionally see tliat of the 
*^ Piferari," who at certain times of the year visit 
Rome, and with bagpipe and flageolet make dismal 
music before the shrines of the Madonna found out- 
side many houses, after which they levy black mail 
on the neighbours, and depart again. The Pecoraro^ 
or shepherd, in his goat-skin breeches, with the long 
hair ttirncd outwards, and who strongly reminds 
you of a satyr; 'and the PorcarOy or swineherd, 
with his elegant blue jacket and breeches, red 
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waistcoat, and Icg-swathings, wliich one wonders 
how lie i^ot them on, liow, and whether ever, he 
takes tljeni off, may still Ixi encountered va the 
streets of Rome any day. One of the most charac- 
teristic apparitions as regards costume is the B^'foh.ro^ 
or herdsman, who, seated on a high-peaked saddle, 
with liis long browTi cloak lined with green almost 
hiding his horse, occasionally enters Rome, holding 
liis long staff transversely in front of him. This 
man spends liis life in the Campagna, where he has 
cliarge of herds of tlie splendid grey oxen to be 
seen tlicro. These animals, with their glossy coats, 
magnificent honis, and eyes so beautiful that we may 
understand Homer's epithet of Juno, ^^ ox-eyed," 
njay well, from their Greek name, haKos, have given 
name to the whole country. I never tired of looking 
at them, either as they roamed about the fields or 
lay chewing their cud in the Campo Vaccine, 
awaiting the time when they would have to drag 
the heavy, lumbering cart, to which they are yoked, 
home into the country. Though they are small, 
there is something majestic in their whole appear- 
ance, to which their immense and elegantly curved 
horns contribute not a little. 

J'Vom high art to oxen the descent seems some- 
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what rapid ; but it is in a direct line, only reversed. 
For, as the reader has seen, ox in Greek is hakos, 
from which is derived Italy, which is, par excellence^ 
the home of Art. What genealogy can be more 
clearly demonstrated ? 

The main street of modern Rome, which goes 
riglit through it, is the Corso. It begins at the 
oval of the Piazza del Popolo, and ends at the 
Piazza di Venezia, so called because on it stands 
the massive, fortress-like Palazzo di Venezia, which 
was built of the stones of the Colosseum. It was 
erected in 1468 by Paul II., and frequently served 
as a paj)al residence until the Quirinal was built. 
Clement VIII. gave it in 1594 to the Republic of 
Venice for their ambassador to reside in. Next to 
it is the Jesuits' Church, and opposite the palace of 
Letitia Bonaparte, adjoining to which is the palace 
of the banker, Torlonia, as if to render the contrasts 
more striking — Ghibelline, Guelf, Napoleonism 
and Plutocracy, all jumbled together. 

The Torlonias were raised to the ducal dignity 
for having lent large sums of money to the Papal 
Government in perilous times. The founder of the 
family is said to have been a poor man, who, by 
some lucky chances, made a little money, and 
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gradually acquired enormous wealth. His sou 
Ix'Came a banker, and with his own means eflected 
the draining of the lake Fucino, an undertaking 
which had been vainly attempted by the Ciesars. 
For this he received, at the Exhibition of Paris in 
18<;7, a gold medal of the first class. But com- 
mercial success did not bring happiness with it. 
Wishing to infuse noble blood into his family, he 
asked for the hand of the only daughter of the 
Prince Colonna. The young lady, who wished to 
become a nun, was compelled by her father, whose 
jKicuniary affairs were just then at a yory low ebb, 
to marry the banker. The wife went mad, and 
tried to kill herself by leaping out of the window. 
The courtyard of the palazzo had to be laid with 
straw and mattresses, so that she should not hurt 
herself, for several times she succeeded in escaping 
from her keepers, and making suicidal attempts. 
She had two daughters, one of whom, an unfortu- 
nate creature, is scarcely human in fonn, half-deaf, 
liulf-blind, and without intelligence or beauty. 

It is a great pity that the Corso ends at the 
Piazza di Venezia. If the narrow Via di Marforio, 
which lies between it and the Forum, were widened, 
and the road along the Forum up to the Colosseum 
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improved, Rome would have a grand central street 
indeed ; with the Piazza del Popolo at one end, and 
the Basilica di S. Giovanni in Laterano at the 
other, the Piazza di Venezia, and the group of the 
Forum and Colosseum, dividing the street into 
three parts of about equal lengths. 

It is curious that each of the three chief points of 
modem Rome, which almost every traveller visits 
before going anywhere else, is an oval sjiaco, the 
dimensions of all being about the same : — the Piazza 
del Popolo, the Piazza del Vaticano, and the Colos- 
seum. To me the most interesting portion of the 
Eternal City is the more ancient, or almost 
deserted, region, beginning at the Mons Palatinus. 
Let us go down by the round Church of S. Teodoro, 
formerly the temjile of Romulus, — though some say 
of Vesta, — because in that locality, then a pond 
formed by the overflow of the Tiber, Romulus and 
Remus were exposed. It was here tlie bronze wolf 
suckling the two babes, now in the Palazzo dei 
ConserN^atori, was found. This part is called 
Velabro, a most dreary and deserted district, to 
the right of which is the curious Arco di Giano 
Quadrifronte, which is the only one of the four- 
sided arches, anciently existing in every forum for 
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the accommodation of the buyers and sellers con- 
gregating in them, that now remains. Passing the 
beautiful round temple of Vesta, and pursuing our 
way along tlie Tiber, we have on our left the high 
Aventine, with the churches and convents crowning 
its top, whence beautiful views over Rome arc 
obtained. Somewhere in this neiglibourhood was 
the cave which Evandcr had dedicated to Pan ; and 
here also was the cave of Cacus, the robber-chief, 
who was the rci)resentative of the Plebeians, while 
Evander personified the Patricians. You may 
wander about the Monte Aventino for hours, and 
fancy yourself far away in the country instead of 
being within the walls of Rome. The lonely 
aspect of the scene has something strange and 
weird in it. Here you may realize that you stand 
on an empire's grave. Go and look at the mighty 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, which, though 
smaller than those of Diocletian, yet appear greater, 
because no portion of them has been turned to any 
modern use ; and we therefore see them in nearly 
all their ancient extent. Some portions have not 
yet been excavated. The Monte Esquilino, too, is 
desolate ; but on its outer boundary you have the 
grand Churches of S. Giovanni in Latcrano, with the 
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Museo Lateranense and Sta Crocc in Gernsalemme. 
On festival days, the Church of tlie Lateran is inter- 
nally decked in rose-coloured silk, when, with the 
many lamps and tapers burning everywhere, it 
looks most gorgeous, whence the Roman proverb — 
*^ See St Peter nude and St John dressed." 

Close to this latter church is the Scala Santa, 
where you may see the superstition of the Dark 
Ages even now flourishing in its wildest excess. 
Not only the poor and ignorant, but the rich, and 
nominally educated, may here be seen crawling up 
on their knees the twenty-eight marble steps said to 
have been brought from the palace of Pilate, and 
which Christ, according to tradition, ascended 
several times. 

At the top there is a chapel, called Sancta Sanc- 
torum, where a portrait of Christ, painted by St 
Luke, is worshipped. As you are not allowed to 
walk up, I did not see it; but other specimens of 
St Luke's skill in paintmg, which I had seen in 
other places, did not cause mo to feel much regret 
at not being able to look upon this one. Certainly, 
as long as the Scala Santa has as many customers 
as it had the day I was at its foot, priests may still 
count on getting a rich harvest out of fools. And 
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is superstition extinct in England ? Not to speak 
of people wlio believe in ghosts — ami did not in the 
month of June, 1 874, six thousand pcoj^le assemble 
nightly in front of the burial-ground adjoining 
Christchurch, Broadway, Westminster, to sec a 
ghost walk ? — or such as have faith in table-rapping, 
and similar nonsense, or the poor ignorant j^easants 
who believe in witches and the evil eye, — did not 
a London jur}^, in July, 1874, give a verdict, that 
a youth and a boy, who were killed by lightning, 
they having during a thunderstorm taken refuge 
under some hay, '^ died by the visitation of God'^ ? 
As long as national and parish schools are midcr the 
direction of the clergy, the time of the pupils will 
be wasted in teaching them the dimensions of Solo- 
mon's imaginary temple, and the details of tlie rites 
and ceremonies of ancient Jewish worship, whilst 
they will be left in entire ignorance of the laws of 
nature and scientific truths, the knowledge of which 
might save them from the folly of seeking shelter 
during a thunderstorm under a haystack, or the 
still greater folly of returning a verdict of " Death 
by the visitation of God," when a man, in defiance 
of all experience, will court danger and perishes 
therein. 
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Wliat with Ritualistic practices, which are not 
wrong in themselves, since they are intended to 
stir up the feelings — and religion is a matter of feel- 
ing, and not of reason, as Protestants say, whose 
whole theology is a form — a ca'put mortuiinty from 
which the spirit has fled long ago, — but wliich 
Ritualistic practices become wrong because those 
who advocate and pursue them cannot expound 
their hidden meaning, and, therefore, only raise 
up another phase of superstition ; and what with 
the steady increase of Roman Catholic priests, and 
monasteries and convents in England, — from 1865 
to 1874 the number of Catholic places of worship 
has multiplied from 846 to 988 ; of monasteries from 
58 to 85, and of convents from 187 to 244, — mental 
darkness is making steady progress in this country. 
Tant pis ! 

Not far from the Scala Santa stands a villa, 
now degraded to mean uses, in which a swindle of 
another kind was carried on, which, however, did 
not last so long as the pious swindle : this latter 
kind always lasts longest. 

At the end of the Via di S. Giovanni, close to the 
Basilica, stands the Villa Campana. The builder 
and owner of it had a strange career. John Cam- 
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pana was born of very poor parents, but by his 
merits, or skill in flattering, he gained a post in the 
public service, and eventually that of a director of 
the Mont de Pi^td, at Rome. Gregory XVI. gave 
him the title of Marquis, 

"For some service unexplained/' 

The new Marquis became a great patron of art; 
every famous picture, statue, or antique that came 
into the market was purchased by him, often at 
exorbitant prices. Whatever antiquities were dis- 
covered, either in excavating old sites or by acci- 
dent, were sure to be taken to the Marquis, and 
kept by him. Thus, in a few years he had formed 
an enormous collection of such objects — probably 
the largest private collection in Italy ; and strangers 
were bound to visit his museum as much as that of 
the Vatican. The house hitherto inhabited by the 
Marquis became too small to hold all these treasures 
in a suitable manner ; he therefore purchased a 
large piece of ground in the above-named Via di S. 
Giovanni, and built on it the large, if not splendid. 
Villa Campana. When installed therein he began 
to give grand dinners and balls to the Roman 
aristocracy and distinguished strangers. But ho 
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had no heir to all his greatness. He therefore looked 
out for a wife to share his honours, pleasures, and 
millions. The noblest families of Rome would have 
been happy to bestow on him their daughters. But 
in the end he gave the preference to a rich English 
widow, who had rendered her name famous by the 
assistance she had given Louis Napoleon to make 
his escape from Ham. The Marquis was at the 
highest point of earthly felicity; but the tempest 
was already gathering over his head. His enemies 
— who has not some? — whisi)ered that his expen- 
diture was far above his means; his friends even 
asked each other whence he obtained the money 
to gratify all his antiquarian or fashionable whims. 
The Pontifical police, however, knew sometking 
about it ; but the Marquis might have carried on his 
pleasant mode of life much longer than he did, had he 
not associated with persons belonging to the Liberal 
and anti-Papal party, wherefore he fell into disfavour 
at the Vatican, and it was determined to ruin him. 

When the right moment had come, a com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the Mar- 
quis's administration of the funds of the Mont de 
Pi^td, when it was found that he had embezzled 
six million francs. The Marquis was condemned to 
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imprisonment for life, and his proi)erty, including 
the museum, confiscated for the benefit of the State. 
But here the Marchioness stepped in. She remem- 
bered an old Mend, for whom she had done much, 
and who was now able to requite former services. 
An august influence interceded with the Pope to 
change the Marquis's imprisonment to exile, and M. 
Regnier, of the Institute, was sent to Rome to treat 
with the Pontifical Government for the purchase 
of the collections in the Villa Campana. But the 
Russian Government heard of the scheme, and while 
M. Regnier hesitated and temporized, the Russians 
acquired the finest objects for seven or eight hundred 
thousand fi:^ncs. Then the French Government 
offered the Administration of the Mont de Piete 
4,800,000 fi^ncs for what remained. The bargain 
was concluded; the French people, to save a 
scoundrel, were mulcted in that enormous sum ; the 
Marquis was pardoned and settled at Naples, where 
he may be enjoying himself now. 

Tlie passion for works of art, or perhaps for the 
reputation of being a judge and lover of them, and 
the ostentatious display of them, made another 
interesting victim in England. Some twenty years 
ago, an employe of one of the great English railway 
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companies^ — I think the Great Western, — lived, like 
the Marquis de Camijana, in great style, and 
collected numerous works of art, till it was found 
out that he had for years been embezzling the 
money of his employers, when all his glory collapsed 
in penal servitude. It is said that he was arrested 
on his return from Paris, whither he had gone to 
bid for a statue, which the Emperor of the French 
also was anxious to buy, so that, curiously enough, 
His Majesty was also brought into some distant 
contact with this artful rogue. 

Among other famous parvenus of Rome, since we 
have accidentally dropped on this subject, may be 
cited the Dukes of Grazioli and Gallese. Tlie first 
Duke of Grazioli was a poor youth, wlio was 
apprenticed to a baker, where lie showed so much 
skill in accounts, though he could neither read nor 
write, that he became the alter ego of his master, 
after whose death he married his widow. He then 
took to financial operations, amassed several millions, 
and was made a Duke by Gregory XVI. 

On the Piazza S. Apollimare stands the Palazzo 
Altemps. During the period of the first French 
occupation, the stables of the palace were assigned 
to some of the French cavalry. Every morning, a 
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young man, rather good-looking, came to attend to 
the horse of his master, a French officer. He was 
gay and lively, and sang all sorts of songs, some of 
them not very delicate. His scanty costume con- 
cealed none of his Herculean limbs. With his 
naked chest, arms, and legs, he resembled an 
athlete just about to begin his performance in the 
arena. The Duchess Gallese, a widow, happened 
one day to see this interesting youth, and, though 
sixty years of age, still mourned for her departed 
husband. The groom reminded her of him. There 
were his legs, his arms, his broad shoulders; even 
his hairy chest was there. The widow returned 
eveiy morning to the window whence she could 
behold young Ardoin — such was the groom's name ; 
and seeing how well he did his duty, she sighed, 
^^ That man would make a good husband.'' After 
having arrived at this conviction, she sent for the 
young man. He was not obtuse, nor slow in 
listening to her proposals ; and in a few months the 
Roman aristocracy were informed by letters from 
the Duchess herself of her happy nuptials with 
Ardoin, the groom. The lady, however, soon 
exchanged the nuptial bed for the tomb, but by her 
will left all her estates to her beloved husband. 
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The Pope, for at that time nothing could be done 
without the Pope poking his nose into it, confirmed 
the donation, and conceded to Ardoin the title of 
Duke of Gallese. Then the Duke contracted a new 
marriage with a young and handsome Roman 
countess, who easily consoled him for the loss of the 
old lady who had made his fortune. 

I conclude this chapter on the streets of Rome 
with a remark on Roman cabs. Of these there are 
an immense number. They are open, and very 
cheap. Almost every cab-driver has a little dog 
beside him on the box. He, like his confrere in 
London, is up to a trick or two. One of them, 
advantageous to the traveller, is the following. 
Cabs with one horse are not allowed to enter the 
grounds of some of the villas thrown open to the 
public, but private one-horse "shays" may. I was 
one day accosted by a driver whom I had frequently 
employed. He asked me whether I would not go 
and see the Pamfili gardens and villa, open on that 
day (Friday). I assented, and he drove off. But 
presently he turned into a sort of cut-throat cul-de- 
sac. I wondered whether he had some intention of 
burking me, but his object was far more peaceable. 

He was only going to burk a regulation. Presently 
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he stopped, took from under liis seat some sheets of 
paper, black on one side, and a pot of paste, and set 
to neatly covering up the white numbers painted on 
the back and sides of his cab, tui'ned the glass of 
his lamps on which the number was etched inside, 
and then triumphantly exclaimed, — "Now we are a 
private carriage, and can enter the gardens!'' 
Not, however, without the bribe of a few soldi to 
the porter at the gate, who grinned as he received 
his fee to let us pass. The same prejudices every- 
where. A new cab, handsomely appointed and 
horsed, may not pass through certain park gates in 
London, but the dingiest, ricketiest screw-drawn 
brougham enters freely ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



CARDINAL POINTS. 



The Italian Government has work enough on 
hand for many years to come to make Rome a 
pleasant city to inhabit, or even to move about in. 
Its streets are narrow, and — the Corso, and some 
entirely new streets, scarcely yet finished, only 
excepted — without foot pavements. And even in 
tlie Corso that trottoir is in most parts so narrow 
that two persons cannot walk abreast, and you 
arc therefore comiDcUed constantly to step into the 
road to let the Italians pass, who not only scarcely 
ever think of making room, but encumber the 
narrow pathway by loitering on it in great numbers. 
And the street pavement is so bad as to be jDerfcctly 
jminful to walk on. How destructive it is to boots, 
I know from experience; and as the leather Italian 
bootmakers use is very bad, you are, if living at 
Rome, at constant expense for that article of dress. 
I have had boots made in Rome, NajDles, Milan, 
and Nice, which still is more Italian than French, 
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and would, from the experience thus gathered, 
say to travellers, — " Beware of having boots made 
in Italy." I always bargained for the best article, 
and paid the highest price asked, and yet never 
had a pair of boots it gave me any pleasure to put 
on, or which lasted a reasonable time. But this is 
a digression ; let us return to Rome and its streets. 

Seeing that Rome hitherto was ruled by the 
priests, and that cardinals and prelates very seldom 
traversed the city on foot, the bad condition of 
the streets need not be marvelled at. But it may 
surprise the visitor that the street leading to the 
very residence of the Pope, and to the grand 
Basilica of St Peter's, should be one of the dirtiest 
in Rome. The houses that border it are mean, and 
often dilapidated ; it is a street of greengrocer, fried 
fish, and old clothes shops, the bargaining and 
cooking being carried on outside on the pavement. 
Of other and worse nuisances, which even to this 
day offend the eye and nose as you walk through 
the Eternal City, a few words further on. 

Rome has always, by means of its ancient aque* 
ducts, been well supplied with water. The Acqua 
Marcia is the most plentiful, the Acqua Felice, 
which supplies the Fontana dei Termini, and the 
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Acqua Vergine, which j^asses under the Via dei 
Condotti, which thence derives its name, and with 
which the Fontana di Trevi, or tre vie^ because 
three main roads used to meet there, is fed; the 
Acqua Paolo, the Acqua Lancisiana, and Acqua Pia, 
are also very abundant. Yet the Papal Govern- 
ment never thought of utilizing this water-supply 
for domestic use ; the Romans liad to wait for the 
present Government to see it turned to account. 
The common council has lately apjDroved a project 
for the rejDaration of one of the princij^al aque- 
ducts, which will sensibly increase the supply of the 
Acqua Vergine. In Trastcvere, twelve additional 
fountains are to be erected, and others in other 
parts of the city, whose water is gradually to be 
supjDlied to private houses, so as eventually to do 
away with the necessity of drawing up the water 
in pails sliding along iron wires, attached at one 
end to the windows of every, even of the highest, 
floor, and at the other to the wells in the court- 
yards of Roman houses, where you may often see 
as many as ten to twelve wires all meeting in a 
point above the well, and radiating to as many 
windows. 

But the Italian Government deserves great praise 
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for what it has already done to render Rome more 
seem'e. Instead of the Pontifical watchmen, who 
often were in league with the thieves and robbers, 
there is now an active and vigilant police. Though 
there are yet beggars enough in Rome, mendicancy 
is no longer encouraged, as it was under the priestly 
rule. Nay, a portion of the Hospital di Termini, 
near the railway station, has actually been turned 
into an asylum for the reception and education of 
the Neapolitan and other southern children who are 
sold by their unnatural parents to the impresarii 
who crowd the back-slums of London and New 
York with these juvenile victims, brought uj) to 
begging under the guise of showing white mice 
or turning hurdy-gurdies. Signer Guerzoni, a 
member of the Italian Parliament, introduced and 
obtained the passing of a Bill which made the 
traffic illegal. Of course people will break the law, 
and on what a large scale it is sometimes done, is 
proved by the fact that on one occasion (in January, 
1874) one man was caught, on his arrival at Rome, 
with twelve children he had thus purchased, huddled 
together in a third-class carriage. Be it mentioned, 
en passant^ that in May, 1873, there was discovered 
in the central courtyard of the Hospital di Termini 
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a Roman well of the Republican period; composed 
of square stones, laid without cement. It is about 
fifteen metres dee]) ; its mouth was covered with a 
large block of marble, and it contained some water. 

One of the great works projected by the present 
Government is the fortification of Rome. The plans 
have all been prepared, and the money voted, and 
it is supposed that the actual construction of the 
new circumvallation will be commenced before 
this year is out. Rome at the present moment 
certainly could offer very little resistance to a 
coup de nudn. 

The Italian Government further deserves great 
praise for what it has already done towards the 
extinction of religious corporations in Italy. The 
drones, and, worse than that, the leeches, who have 
so long fattened on the blood and marrow of the 
people, have to disgorge their ill-gotten wealth. 
Their movable and immovable property, church 
plate, pictures, and libraries, — or at least as much 
of these goods and chattels as the priests and 
monks will not have got away surrej^titiously, — will 
gradually come under the hammer of the auctioneer, 
and the State will administer all the revenues 
arising from these various sources. Exemptions are 
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granted for the present to some of the religious 
houses at Rome, but they cannot increase the 
number of their inmates, or amalgamate with other 
societies, or alter the allocation of their funds. 
The Vatican library and museum will, probably, 
not be interfered with, but the wording of the Act 
of Parliament, which gives the Government these 
powers, shows that the Pope is only looked upon 
as the temporary custodian of these treasures. May 
we not hope that the Papal dignity itself is only a 
temporary indulgence granted to the present holder 
of it ? For what have the Popes been ? Ambitious 
of worldly honour, arrogant, and assuming, though 
deficient in true greatness ; many giving themselves 
uj) to coarse vices, proving themselves abject slaves 
of sensuality, guilty of rape and incest ; all coveting 
money, lands, and power; most of them tyrants, 
condemning all men, that did not bow to their 
dictates, to martyrdom and death liere, and eternal 
damnation hereafter ; liars, i)erjurers, assassins, and 
poisoners ; persecutors, j)ractising and advocating 
intolerance ; disregarding in themselves and others 
the law of conscience, exciting sanguinary wars 
between nations, hatred between father and child ; 
deluding Christendom by ecclesiastical decretals of 
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their own invention, by indulgences, hagiolatry, 
meaningless and absurd penances, showy ceremonies, 
processions, and jnlgrimages. Can a chair that has 
been occupied by some of the greatest miscreants 
this world has seen be called the Holy Chair, and 
ho that sits upon it the Holy Father ? Rather call 
him the Father of Lies, for his secular power — now 
fortunately for ever gone — w^as based on a cheat, 
the pretended gift of Constantino, and his religious 
authority on a lie, the assumed supremacy conferred 
on Peter, of which not a syllable is to be found in 
the New Testament. If the words there attributed 
to Christ meant what the Pajiacy would have us 
believe, then His Church would be founded on a 
pun ! 

And what about Papal infallibility, which was 
so boldly asserted by Gregory VII. when he 
said, — ^^ The Pope's opinions are not to be called 
in question, — he neither has erred, nor can he err;" 
and which has so foolishly been re-asserted by the 
present Pope ? Poj)es cursing each other ; one in- 
fallible and holy father anathematizing the other, 
who nmst be equally infallible and holy, looks very 
suspicious. Innocent I. condemned the doctrine of 
Pelagius, that there was no original sin, as heresy ; 
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Zosimus, his successor, approved of it, — which Pope 
was infallible ? The Emperor Justinian took it into 
his head to condemn Theodor, Theodoret, Idar, and 
Origen, fathers of the Church, as heretics, and Pope 
Vii'gil pronounced the Papal anathema against them. 
But this raised such a storm against him, that he wrote 
a treatise in defence of the fathers, whereupon the 
Emperor compelled him to curse them over again. 
Here was infallibility! A quarrel arose in the 
East as to whether there was one will, or whether 
there were two wills in Christ. Pope Honorius 
sided with the party asserting the former ; but the 
Council of Constantinople, and even succeeding 
Popes, anathematized the Pope and all that shared 
his opinion. Thus even General Councils did not 
believe in Papal infallibility. In the eighth century 
the worship of images had become so prevalent, 
that Jews and Mahometans scoflfed at the Chris- 
tians. The Emperor Leo Isauricus caused all images 
to be removed from the churches, whereupon the 
Pope, Gregory II., anathematized the Emperor, 
declaring that the worship of images had been 
sanctioned by the first six General Councils — ^when, 
in fact, this form of idolatry was not then known ! 
— and comparing the removal of images to the 
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breaking of the brazen serpent (2 Kings xviii. 4), 
forgetting, in his infallibility, that the act is spoken 
of with approbation. The condemnation of the 
astronomical and cosmic teaching of Copernicus and 
Galileo by tlie Popes, is too well known to requu^e 
more than a passing allusion here. It was not till 
the time of Pius VII. that tlie subjects and par- 
tisans of the Infallible One were allowed to believe 
that the sun stands still and the earth moves. Was 
Leo X. infallible wlien he said to Cardinal Bembo, 
" How profitable this fable of Jesus Christ has 
been to us ! " while he was filling his coffers by the 
sale of indulgences, and burning thousands at tlie 
stake for imaginary ofi'ences against a religion he 
scofied at. 

Has the present Pope proved himself superior to 
his predecessors ? We trow not. Whatever liberal 
and progressive tendencies he may have displayed 
at the beginning of his reign, he soon succumbed 
to the Satanic power of the Jesuits ; thus proving 
himself a weak-minded fool. Later on, he was 
entirely guided by his Mephistopheles, Cardinal 
Giacomo Antonelli, whose career proves the truth 
of Oxensticrn's saying, — ^^ See, my son, how easy it 
is to govern a kingdom ! " When the revolution of 
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1848 broke out, and the Pope made his escape 
through a back-door of the Quirinal, — a revolution 
to prevent or subdue which Antonelli did nothing, — 
the latter, also in disguise, fled to Gaeta, where 
the Pope had placed himself under the protection of 
that King of Naples who, but a few years before, 
had stigmatized Pius IX. as the anti-Pope, while 
the Pontiff had returned the compliment by calling 
the king a fool and ferocious tyrant. When Pius IX. 
returned to Rome over the bodies of tlirce thousand 
Italian patriots, Antonelli resumed his seat in the 
Council of the Vatican ; and how well he has coun- 
selled his master is now matter of history. 

The Cardinal has a brother, Filippo, who managed 
the papal finances. Whilst Giacomo kept the people 
doAvn, Filippo rifled their pockets. The former 
struck down, the latter robbed them. But the aim 
of both was identical — to make money. 

When the Pope instituted the grand lottery called 
Peter s Pence, the prizes of which are to be drawn 
in the next world, all the nobles and bankers 
belonging to the retrograde party made it their 
duty to ofier to the Pontiff contributions propor- 
tionate to their means. Torlonia, the first banker 
of Rome, gave nothing. The Pope, who knew him 
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to be loyal, was surprised, sent for, and asked him 
why he liad not helped to refill the Pope's empty 
exchequer? To which Torlonia replied, tliat the 
Pope need only order the sums which Antonelli 
had sent away to be brought back. ^' What do you 
mean?" — ^^The Cardinal, through the agency of 
my bank, has forwarded some fourteen or fifteen 
millions to England, beside the sums he has en- 
trusted to other bankers. If your Holiness will ask 
him to lend you those amounts we shall be very 
well off." The Pope concealed his impotent rage, 
and changed the conversation. 

The Cardinal is very fond of precious stones and 
women. Each of the former in his possession repre- 
sents some corrupt act of favouritism, some lawsuit 
gained contrary to every principle of justice, some 
office bestowed on an unworthy applicant, some 
fraudulent speculation successfully carried out under 
his auspices. All Rome knows the ladies whose 
physical beauty has been enhanced by those ill- 
gotten gems. The Cardinal is a great authority in 
the matter of bonnets and petticoats. One evening, 
at the Princess Sulkowska's, he spoke very learnedly 
on crinolines, and was much applauded. You may 
know his character by his coarse, sensual lips, that 
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distinguishing characteristic of greasy saints of any 
denomination. The notorious bandit, Gasperoni, 
was a cousin of Antonelli ; so that, like Johnson, 
he could say he had some relations that deserved 
hanging. 

Talking of this Cardinal reminds mc of the 
following anecdote. When the King of Naples and 
his Queen were driven from their territory and 
took refuge at Rome, the Pope assigned to them the 
Quirinal for their residence. The Queen, who made 
herself very conspicuous in many ways, amused 
herself frequently with pistol-practice in the garden 
of the palace, aiming at anything that presented 
itself. One day she saw a beautiful tom-cat sunning 
himself on the top of a wall. The temptation was 
too strong to be resisted, the Queen fired, and there 
was a gone tommy. But, alas ! the cat belonged 
to the sister of Cardinal Antonelli. An ecclesiastical 
cat, a sacred cat, almost the fourth person of the 
Trinity ! His mistress had been a widow for more 
than thirty years, and this cat was lier only con- 
solation, her sole friend and companion, tlie worthy 
successor of the dear defunct. Of course the wits 
and satirists and caricaturists of Rome made glorious 
fun of the adventure ; satirical cartoons, lampoons, 
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verses on the death of the tom-cat, abounded every- 
where. One poet envied him for having fallen by 
the hands of a queen ; another suggested that the 
Pope should enrol him among canonized martyrs. 
But the lady's brother, Cardinal Antonelli, wrote 
an angry letter to the Queen, full of reproaches and 
good advice as to her future conduct, at all which 
she laughed with the greatest glee. Her portrait 
was so much sought after, that all the photographers 
at Rome asked and obtained leave to reproduce it. 
She very readily sat to them. Every one repre- 
sented her in a different costume and attitude. She 
appeared as ai^tillerist, sailor, zouave, amazon, nun ; 
on foot, on horseback, in her tilbury, which she 
drove almost every day on the Pincio ; holding a 
gun, a crucifix, a riding- whip, a fan; in fact, the 
only way in which she had not yet been shown 
was as Venus. An anonymous photographer under- 
took to supply that deficiency. One morning there 
appeared in a great many windows a photograph 
representing the Queen like Titian's Venus, sur- 
rounded by cardinals, monsignori, and guardie 
nohiliy paying homage to her. The Pope, placed 
in the background, gave to all his apostolic bene- 
diction. When the news reached the Vatican, 
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the Pope vomited blood, and Cardinal Antonelli 
breathed fire with rage. When the Queen heard of 
it she burst into a laugh, and ordered a number 
of the photographs to be bouglit for her. The 
photographer who had published the objectionable 
composition was never discovered; but from that 
time, and until the cessation of the Papal rule, 
photographers had to obtain an authorization for 
carrying on their business, and the permission was 
only given to such as were considered ^^ safe " men. 
To return to Cardinal Antonelli. He is the chief 
adviser of the Pope, and birds of a feather flock 
together. The prisoner of the Vatican, as the 
Pope affectedly calls himself, and who would 
fain be a martyr, whilst he is nothing but an 
effete tyrant, pleads poverty, though daily re- 
ceiving rich presents in money from his dupes 
— a presentation at the Vatican is no cheap 
affair. Instead of even now pretending that all 
Christians arc to some extent his subjects, as he 
attempted to prove in his letter to the Emperor 
of Germany, the Pope ought to have been taught 
by experience that the thinking part of mankind 
now laughs at him, and that neither his curses 
nor his blessings avail much. Could his blessings 
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save the King of Nai)les, Isabella of Spain, the 
Emperor of the French ? Did tliey help the 
descendant of Saint Louis to re-ascend the throne 
of France? Did the benedictions sent from the 
Vatican to the Catholic army of the South in 
the American struggle carry victory with them? 
The keys of St Peter and the sword of St Paul 
seem to have lost their virtue, the first to open 
the heaven of success to the faithful, the latter 
to smite and conquer, or even preserve the 
temporal power of the Papacy. Wliat a farce, 
indeed, the assertion of this power, foolishly 
restored in 1814 by the imbeciles and priest- 
ridden sovereigns assembled at the Congress of 
Vienna, was for many years before its final 

abolition! It was the grand storehouse of fun 
for the Roman wits. When General Lamoricicre 
was sent by the French Government to take 
the command of the Pontifical troops, somebody 
wrote on the door of the house in the Piazza 
di Spagna, where the General was lodged, ^^ La 
mart id erre^ Very soon he found out the 
rottenness of the Papal rule. ^^ They have de- 
ceived me ! This is Babylon ! This is not my 
place ! These priests are humbugs ! " Such were 
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some of his exclamations. When he inquired 
what had become of the equipments of the 
dragoon regiment, which were sadly wanted, he 
was told they had been sold to the manager of 
the Apollo Theatre to get up some military 
pantomime. The helmets had been disposed of 
at two lire and a half each ; but as the Roman 
manager did not want them all, the rest had been 
sold to the lessee of a theatre at Milan. 

Lamoriciere wanted to raise the contingent of 
Pontifical troops to 100,000 men, which would 
be very easy, he said. It was only necessary to 
make an appeal to the Catholic world, and 
volunteers would flock in fi:om all sides. A few 
days after he received a heavy box, coming from 
Marseilles. On opening it, he found it to contain 
five thousand leaden soldiers, labelled ^^ Vanguard 
of tlic Pontifical army. First instalment of the 
hundred thousand volunteers." Still, some volun- 
teers did come from France, Belgium, and Ireland, 
and a few from England. But what people ! The 
French and Belgians were vagabonds and thieves, 
who all wanted to become officers ; the Irish were 
ragged and starving creatures, who cared for 
nothing but eating and drinking, and doing 
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nothing else. Knowing that they were to bo 
equipped at Rome, they had left their clothes, when 
they had any, at home, and, arriving covered with 
potato-sacks, with a hole for the head and two 
for the arms, without shirts underneath or shoes 
to their feet, they passed in this accoutrement 

• 

through the streets of Rome to tlie quarters 
assigned to them. As soon as they were clothed 
they went and got drunk, and had to be taken 
back to the barracks by policemen. In the cam- 
paign which followed, and in the course of which 
Lamoriciere threw himself into Ancona, — where- 
upon the wits said :— 

'' C'en est fait de Lamoriddre, 
Le voilk dans la souricidre ; " 

and the General, on the surrender of the town, 
actually was taken prisoner by Cialdini, — Spoleto 
was defended by four hundred Irishmen. When 
the place was taken, they were all found lying 
on the ground. At first the captors thought they 
wore dead, but presently discovered they were 
only drunk. 

The person who had induced Lamoricit^re to 
undertake the defence of the States of the Church 
against the Piedmontese was Monsignor de Merodo, 
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then Minister at War, recently dead. He was 
a churchman, but had previously been a soldier, 
and had served under Lamoricifere in Africa. 
The reason of his entering the Church was the 
following. He was fond of play, but generally 
lost, and, to avenge himself on fortune, he 
cheated. An officer from whom he liad won 
a large sum discovered him in the fact, cuflfed 
his ears, and publicly applied to him such terms 
as the occasion justified. A duel seemed the 
inevitable consequence, but then he was suddenly 
illumined by Divine grace. He threw aside his 
military uniform, and adopted the clerical costume. 

I shall presently come to a few more such 
amusing and genuine conversions. 

Lamoriciere and Merode, however, had far deeper 
designs than merely assisting the Pope in his diffi- 
culties. They meditated nothing less than the 
overthrow of Victor Emmanuel and Louis Napoleon, 
and the setting up of Henry V. on the throne of 
France. Lamoriciere was to defeat Cialdini, join 
his troops with those of Austria, and thence invade 
France. This notable design had been hatched by 
the clericals and Legitimists of France and Italy ; 
Lamoriciere was to promote the enterprise by the 
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sword, Veuillot, a violent Catholic polemic, by his 
pen. This latter went to Rome to concert 
measures for the execution of the plot; on the 
journey he met with a fellow-traveller, who pre- 
tended to be a nobleman, well-known as a 
supporter of the Legitimists. Veuillot and this 
latter became great friends, and had no secrets 
from each other ; they visited Rome together, and 
the nobleman was very assiduous in promoting 
Veuillot's objects, but, on their return to Marseilles, 
the pretended nobleman proved to be a secret 
agent of the i^olice, who took Veuillot into custody, 
with his comj^romising correspondence and other 
papers upon him. And thus the plot ended in 
smoke. 

I promised above to say something more about 
conversions. 

Rome has always made great eflforts to bring as 
many lost sheep, as heretics and unbelievers arc — 
sarcastically, I suppose — called, into its fold; the 
more sheep, the greater the wealth of the shepherd. 
The Congregation De Propaganda Fide was founded 
for the purpose of rearing missionaries to convert 
the heathens, or become food for them. But their 
successes or failures are not of sufficient interest to 
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claim any notice here ; I mean to speak of con- 
versions eflfected in Rome itself. 

There are some accomplished every year. One 
convert at least is absolutely required for the com- 
pleteness of the celebrations that take place — or 
used to take place, for, since the loss of his temporal 
power, the Pope has struck work in the spiritual 
lino — in the baptistery of the Lateran or Constan- 
tine on Good Friday; he there receives baptism. 
Generally some unfortunate Jew is found, who for 
love, or more frequently money, is willing to lend 
himself to this clerical comedy. Sometimes the 
priests are taken in themselves, and pay the same 
man twice over for being converted ; one Jew had 
already been baptized twice, and presented himself 
a third time, when he was found out, whereupon 
he coolly remarked ho thought the ceremony had 
to be renewed every year. On one occasion, it 
having been found impossible to provide an adult 
convert, the priests had to put up with an infant 
in swaddling clothes! After the conversions for 
money, the most common are those from caprice. 
A young English lady having fallen in love with 
one of the Pope's guardie nohili — who, in spite of 
their nobility, are about the most beggarly lot 
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of guardsmen to be found anywhere, and glad, as 
I can declare from my own personal knowledge, 
to borrow five lire, if you are willing to lend 
them — and her parents objecting to her marrying 
him, she turned Roman Catholic, and became the 
guardia nohileh wife. 

One of the most famous conversions of this century 
is that of the Jew Ratisbon of Strasbourg. This 
scoundrel, deep in vice and debt, having acci- 
dentally entered the church of S. Andrea delle 
Fratte at the rear of the College De Propaganda 
Fide — whose steeple, by-the-bye, rocks most omin- 
ously when its bells are rung, as you may see by 
watching the iron cross on the top — stopped before 
a painting representing the Virgin. Whilst he was 
looking at it, thinking, no doubt, of past rogueries 
or planning new ones, the Virgin, as he afterwards 
declared, suddenly addressed to him these words : — 
^^ Be converted, Ratisbon." The Jew, seized with 
awe and terror, at once discovered which faith was 
the true one — his landlord had that morning turned 
him out of the house, refusing to give further credit 
for board and lodging — and straightway resolved 
to embrace it. He did so even before leaving the 
church, for he applied to one of the priests hanging 
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about to baptize him at once. Of course, the priest 
knew better than to waste so splendid an oppor- 
tunity by such a hole-and-corner proceeding, but 
took the interesting candidate for salvation to his 
superiors, who prepared a grand ceremony — as pro- 
fane people prepare for the carnival — which took 
place a few days after in the very church where 
the Jew had had tlie celestial vision. The Virgin, 
I think, ought to have spoken again on that parti- 
cular occasion to give the convert her blessing, 
but she did not. The priests, nevertheless, made 
capital out of the transaction ; every year the event 
is celebrated by a pompous solemnity, and the 
miraculous image of the Madonna, before which 
seven or eight silver lamps are constantly burning, 
is set round with numercms jewels and votive offer- 
ings, and on the first pilaster of her chapel you 
may read the following inscription : — 

" On the 10th of January, 1842, 
Alfonso Ratisbon, of Strasbourg, came hither 

an obstinate Jew. 

The Madonna appeared to him ; as soon as he saw her, 

having fallen down before her a Jew, he rose again 

a Christian. 
Stranger, remember this precious example of the mercy 

of God." 

The painting which wrought this miracle is a 
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modem one, and the countrywoman who sat as the 
model, who was alive a few years ago, and perhaps 
still lives, was actually asked by a friend of hers to 
accompany her to adore it. ^^ What," she said, ^^ I 
am to adore my own portrait ! " Her bigotry did 
not go quite so far. 

Another conversion, under somewhat similar cir- 
ciunstances, took place a few years after. A 
Jewish pianist, of the name of Hermann, who from 
his twelfth year had been running about the world, 
seeking fame and fortune, without finding either, at 
last composed an opera, the libretto of which was 
founded on Biirger's ballad, ^ The Emperor and tlie 
Abbot.' It was entitled ' The Abbot of St. Gall,' 
and in it there occurred passages such as the 
following : — 

" C'est un homme inimitable ! 
Toigours boit, jamais ne lit. 
De la table il passe an lit, 
Et du lit passe k la table. 
C'est on homme sans 6gal ; 
Vive 1 'Abb€ de Saint-Gall ! " 

He tried to get it performed at Paris, but failed ; 
the music was execrable. Cursing the bad taste of 
the French, he made his way to Rome. There, 
after having one morning walked the streets for 
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hours, in rags, and with an empty stomach, 
entirely at his wits' end what to do for an existence, 
he strayed into the church of St Athanasius, and 
sat down before a large painting of the Madonna. 
Suddenly it appeared to him that the painting 
shone with celestial light, and — just as in the case 
of Ratisbon — uttered the words, — ^^ Hermann, be 
converted." Of course he was converted on the 
spot, and the clericals had another grand celebra- 
tion and triumph. The Pope — Gregory XVI. — 
sent for the convert to hear the details of the 
miracle from his own mouth. But, not satisfied 
with changing his religion, Hermann joined the 
Franciscan Order, became a preacher and a saint. 
In 1863, the composer of the music to * The Abbot 
of St. GalP preached a sermon in the Church of 
S. Luigi at Rome, especially directed against the 
enemies of religious orders, whom he politely called 
*^ firebrands of hell." 

The priestly greed after conversions, even if they 
cannot bo authenticated, leads the Church some- 
times into the most ridiculous blunders. Here 
follows the account of a very choice one. 

Among the Pontifical Zouaves, there was, in 
X859, one who has attained a European reputation, 
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— Giquel of Poitiers. This drunkard, rogue, and 
vagabond, who lived by every kind of swindling, 
who had repeatedly changed his religion to extract 
coin from the dupes who boasted of having made a 
now convert, being everywhere pursued by creditors 
and the police, was thinking of looking out for a 
tree on which to hang himself, when he heard that 
the Pope, attacked by Piedmont, was appealing to 
all good Catholics, offering a hundred francs to 
every one who would enlist under the Papal 
banner. Giquel at once felt the intensest love for 
the Catholic Church and that good Pope, so 
cruelly beset by the children of this world. He 
determined to leave his ungrateful country, and, 
begging and stealing his way to Rome, entered the 
army of Papal Zouaves. He was present at the 
battle of Castelfidardo, and one of the first that fell, 
close to his captain, who was shot from his horse. 
But though Giquel' fell, he was not even wounded. 
*^I came," as he afterwards said, ^^to make my 
fortune, and not to die." He remained all day, 
carefully concealing himself among the dead ; and, 
when night was come, he cautiously raised himself 
from the ground, looked about, and, seeing no 
living creature near, he crept up to the body of his 
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late captain, exchanged clothes with him, confiscat- 
ing, of course, for his own use, his purse and 
watch, but magnanimously leaving him the blessed 
medals, chaplets, and rosaries, that valiant leader 
had hung on his person as safeguards against 
hostile thrusts and bullets. He afterwards felt a 
sort of conscientious compunction for not having 
taken them too. *^But," said he, consoling him- 
self, ^^they were only copper." 

An armistice having been concluded between the 
belligerents, the dead were removed from the 
battle-field. When they came to the body of the 
captain, Giquel's passport was found upon him, and 
he was put in the list of the dead in that name. 
And the matter would have ended therd, had not 
the Sisters of Charity who assisted at the examina- 
tion of the dead found upon him the medals, 
chaplets, and other proofe of piety, with which he 
was furnished. The Zouave who went into battle 
with this celestial arsenal about him was not a 
common soldier ; he was a true champion of Christ, 
and must have died in a state of perfect grace. 
One of the good sisters had a vision, in which 
the brave Zouave revealed to her that he was 
enjoying the sweets of Paradise. This suflSced 
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to make him a saint; and the devout tore his 
clothes to pieces to divide the rags among them- 
selves, which, of course, soon wrought miracles. 
Merely touching them cured fevers and coughs. 
The doctor who had examined the wounds of the 
young hero, declared that his body had never 
known carnal pleasures. Here was a new subject 
of enthusiasm for the devout, and esj^ecially those 
of the female sex. Giquel was a virgin, and a 
martyr! A fantastic biography was drawn up, 
and sent to the Archbishop of Poitiers, who read 
it, and was greatly edified thereby. 

In the mean time, the real Giquel had thought 
it advisable to leave the Italian soil, esjoecially 
as he could now appear in his native city in 
a captain's uniform. He reached Poitiers one 
afternoon ; the bells of the cathedral were all 
ringing. Giquel inquired what it meant, and 
was told that the Archbishop was about to pro- 
nounce a panegyric. — ^^ A panegyric ! on whom ? " 
—'^ A Pontifical Zouave."— ^^ What 's his name ? "— 
The citizen could not tell. Then, driven by curiosity, 
Giquel entered the cathedral, where an immense 
crowd was already assembled. The Archbishop 
ascended the pulpit, and, after a short exordium 
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on the courage of the brave men who had died 
fighting for the Faith, he began relating the noble 
life and heroic death of Giquel, the pure martyr. 
That worthy almost had a fit of apoplexy with 
suppressed laughter. He restrained himself, however, 
and listened to the end of his fabulous history. Ac- 
cording to Monseigneur Pie, the Archbishop, Giquel 
had been a good son, good citizen, good soldier, 
and, above all, good Catholic. He had practised 
every virtue — temperance, chastity, probity, piety, 
obedience to divine and human laws. He died 
as he had lived, and now had gained in Heaven 
the crown due to his merits. But, among the con- 
gregation of the Archbishop, there was, unfor- 
tunately, a wine-shop keeper to whom Giquel 
owed a large sum of money, and who saw and 
immediately recognized him. This happened at 
the end of the Archbishop's panegyric. The wine- 
dealer rushed at Giquel, and, seizing him by the 
collar, exclaimed, ^^Here, Monseigneur, here is 
this scoundrelly Giquel ! " Of course, the whole 
cathedral was in an uproar. The Archbishop at 
first flattered himself that Giquel, re-awakened 
from the dead by the episcopal eloquence, had 
actually taken the trouble to come and listen to 

VOL. I. H 
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it ; but the police having, in the mean time, arrived, 
Monseigneur Pie had to renounce his pleasant illu- 
sion and learn the reality. The new saint was 
conducted to prison. His antecedents were inquired 
into, and his real character made public. Worldly 
newspapers, that were, of course, highly delighted 
with the whole story, printed Giquel's biography 
in two parallel columns : in the first was the dis- 
course of Monseigneur the Archbishop, and, in the 
second, the authentic records of the police. Facing 
the eulogium of Giquel's temperance was the ac- 
count of his orgies and tavern debts ; opposite that 
of his chastity was a list of his low amours ; the 
fiction of his glowing faith was contrasted with his 
frequent apostasies, and that of his rectitude refuted 
by his many legal condemnations as a cheat and 
thief. Devout followers of the priests were easily 
persuaded by the latter that this Giquel, so 
inopportunely appearing in the church, was no- 
thing less than a phantom raised up by the devil 
to ^^ pother" the Archbishop; whilst thinking 
people said, ^^ It is thus the legends of the lives 
of saints are concocted." 

These farces performed on the regular Papal stage 
l*emind me of the doings of certain pious strollers 
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who have lately been acting on temporary boards, 

if I may so express it. I mean the pilgrims who 

lately flocked to Paray-le-Monial. This is the place 

where, about 1670, the delusions of a hysterical 

woman, Marie Alacoque, were taken advantage of 

by certain cunning priests to found a new celebration 

and pilgrimage — that of the Sacred Heart. Pope 

Clement X. confirmed it by a bull ; Benedict XIV. 

condemned it; and, in 1864, the present Pope 

canonized Marie Alacoque, a fresh instance of Papal 

infallibility ! If Clement and Pius were right, then 

Benedict was wrong; if Benedict was right, Clement 

and Pius were not infallible. Utrum horum mavis 

accipe. 

However, Pius IX., by patting Marie Alacoque 

on the back, and saying, "Good girl!" has set the 

whole Catholic world agog again to go gallivanting 

after her, and pilgrimages to her shrine were set 

afoot by speculators cleverly combining piety and 

profit. I met one of the pilgrims, an Irish priest, 

at a hotel at Milan, and had some conversation 

with him. He had been to the shrine of the new 

saint, but the idea uppermost in his mind was, not 

the good his soul might derive from the visit, but 

the passing amusement the excursion could be made 

H 2 
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to yield. Formerly pilgrims belonged to the lower 
orders of society aJone ; they were chiefly idle vaga- 
bonds, who preferred a roving life, and living on 
the credulity of silly women and sillier men ; but 
now that religion has become fashionable — fashion 
having exhausted all worldly sources of excitement 
— *^ howling swells" make pilgrimages under the 
guidance of a Duke and a Monsignor. 0, Humbug, 
what new dodge wilt thou invent next to gull man- 
kind, and extract coin ? 

Even the Yankees, who are not usually credited 
with much sentiment, have taken to pilgrimages. 
During June of the past year, for instance, a 
batch of some two hundred visited Rome, and 
excited much curiosity among the Reds and Blacks 
— soldiers and priests. The Libertd said they 
looked like fish out of water when they were intro- 
duced to Monsignor Nardi, who met them when 
they alighted from the railway carriages. They 
were chiefly priests, dusty and travel-stained, and 
with an inordinate appetite for cutlets and steaks. 
The Vatican made much of them; Cardinal Franchi 
took them round the Catacombs, and they received 
the Holy Communion from the hands of the Pope 
himself. But then they had brought with them a 
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donation of £12,000, and so tlie Pope was well 
paid for the little duty he did. Among the priest- 
pilgrims was a Miss Peters, who is described as a 
well-known pilgrim, who has attained her seventy- 
fourth year. It seems the old girl has preferred 
making her pilgrimage through life alone. 

The religious fever breaks out in many places 
and various ways. A petition was lately sent to 
the Pope, signed by some twenty thousand of his 
faithful partisans, praying that he might allow a 
church to be built at Rome in memory of the Sacred 
Heart. Of course no one can deny the pressing 
necessity for a new church in Rome, as there are 
only 365 churches in the city ! I wonder whether 
it was signed by Signer Riboni Serafino, who, 
while he was adoring the Sacred Heart in the 
church of Santa Maria Segreta, at Milan, had his 
pocket picked, whereby he lost a considerable sum 
of money. 

During the last year, the Italian authorities pro- 
hibited, on sanitary grounds, a great number of 
processions and pilgrimages held in former years; 
amongst others, the procession of St Peter, usually 
held on the day of that saint at Venice; the fair 
at, and pilgrimage to, Genazzano, in honour of the 
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Madonna, called Del buon Consiglio; and the 
pilgrimage to the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, in the neighbourhood of Assisi. The 
priests, of course, in every case of prohibition 
were up in arms, but the people api)roved of the 
action of government, as they do of the suppression 
of religious orders and societies, thereby pro\dng 
that they are worthy of their newly earned liberty. 

Still it seems that some people can never be 
satisfied, even if allowed to go on their pilgrimages. 
Seventeen persons, who had indulged in that diver- 
sion near Scmur, brought an action against the 
Jicho de VAuxevrois for mentioning their names as 
pilgrims, because the French law forbids journals 
to speak of aflfairs pertaining to the private lives 
of individuals. The Echo was sentenced to pay to 
each of the pilgrims fifty francs damages. 

The priesthood, with their usual liberality, and 
anxious to offer peoi)le all the means of salvation 
possible, have now introduced into Italy the 
miraculous water of Lourdes. Cases containing 
so many dozens have arrived in great numbers at 
Venice, imder the denomination of ^^ merchandise," 
and the priests to whom they are addressed drive 
a roaring trade. Whoever, after having confessed. 
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drinks of it, not only has full remission of sins, 
but is also cured of any disease he may be afllicted 
with. As it is not published whether one bottle 
will eflfect a cure, or whether a second or third is 
needed, I can give no information on that point ; 
still, I have some doubts as to the efficacy of 
the water, because a peasant of the Pyrenees, with 
full faith in its healing virtue, actually bathed his 
dog, which was ill, in the spring of Lourdes itself, 
without curing him. But not only did the poor 
peasant do his dog no good, but himself great 
hai'm : he was sent to prison for two months for 
this irreverent immersion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

UGLY CUSTOMERS. 

When I hear the present Pope — the prisoner of 

the Vatican, as he ludicrously styles himself — 
pitied; when Archbishop Manning, in a pastoral 
letter, declares that Clirist's Vicar has for nearly 
four years been morally in bonds, his sovereignty 
denied him, his city invaded by usurpers, and all 
his possessions violently taken from him, — I ask: 
What of the Pope's prisoners, shut up, after his 
restoration to j)ower in 1849, in noisome dungeons, 
without air and light, nearly starved, for years 
denied a trial ; or, if brought before a mock 
tribunal, composed of priestly fiends, unjustly con- 
demned to long and fearfiil captivity, degrading 
bodily punishments, and civil death ? When once 
in the clutches of Papal revenge, the least com- 
plaint of ill-treatment on the part of his jailors 
exposed the victim to the certainty of being cast 
into the piana or carhonaia (dark prison), where 
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two iron bars, weighing ninety-six pounds^ were 
attached to his feet. 

During the Pope's banishment from Rome, a 
great many of the costly carriages of the Cardinals, 
who had equally been obliged to decamp, were 
destroyed. After the return of the Pppe and his 
red-gowned satellites, hundreds of people were 
seized and cast into prison, on the charge of having 
taken a part in the destruction of the ^^ sacred 
carriages." Among these was a lawyer, F. Gius- 
tiniano, seventy-two years of age : forty-four wit- 
nesses proved that he had never been even near 
the scene of demolition ; but the testimony of the 
brother of Cardinal Macchi sufficed to get the 
old man sentenced to thirteen years on the galleys. 
Domenico Petrelli was accused of having purchased 
some of the iron- work belonging to the carriages : 
after having been kept in prison without trial for 
more than two years, he was condemned to five 
years' penal servitude {lavore forzati). Giovanni 
Marchetti was sentenced to undergo the same 
punishment, after having equally been kept in 
prison for more than two years before he was 
brought to trial, for having with a torch smoked 
the nose of a statue of Cardinal Lambruschini. 
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Five youths, convicted of the intention of lighting 
up Bengal fires on the Pope's expulsion from Rome, 
were condemned to twenty years' penal servitude, 
which the Holy — ^my pen almost refuses to write 
the epithet, though it be used sarcastically — Father 
commuted to ten. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
similar sentences might be adduced, were it neces- 
sary, to show that Pius IX. had certainly the will, 
though not the power, to revive the Inquisition. 
He himself condemned Monti and Tognetti to 
death, and caused them to be executed for the 
share they had taken in the attempt to blow up 
the barracks of Serristori, during the rising in 
1867, though they were only subordinate agents. 

And again I ask : Have you forgotten the insults 
this Pope has dared to offer to the intelligence of 
the age, and of the thinking portion of mankind, 
who, after all, are the only persons worth con- 
sidering in the examination of theological questions ? 
Did Pius IX. not presume to revive and re-assert 
the dogma of Papal infallibility, causing himself to 
be represented in St Peter's in the act of pro- 
nouncing the dogma, with celestial light shining 
down upon him, thereby proving that he looked 
upon all mankind as a parcel of fools, who could, 
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and ought, to be made to believe what is contrary 
to all common sense and experience ? And, again, 
did he not set up once more the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, in commemoration of 
which act of folly and presumption the monument 
on the Piazza di Spagna was erected ? 

A few words concerning this monument. A year 
or two before its erection a marble column of great 
height had been discovered among the ruins of the 
theatre of Pompey. It was determined to erect 
it in honour of the Virgin on the spot where it 
stands, opposite the College De Propaganda Fide. 
At its base are placed the statues of Moses, Isaiah, 
David, and Ezekiel. There was no difficulty in 
designing them. But the statue of the Virgin that 
crowns the column gave the designer a great deal 
of trouble. The artist had made her young and 
handsome, the drapery was light, and partly 
showed the outlines of the himaan form. Pius IX. 
was scandalized, and told the artist to make the 
drapery heavier. He did; but the Pope was not 
satisfied with the improvement, and gave the 
commission to another artist, who, taught by the 
experience of his colleague, produced the figure 
now to be seen on the column, and which resembles 
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a bronze bolster tied in the middle more than 
anything else. You cannot help laughing as you 
look at it. 

^' What is this?" a foreigner once asked of a 
Roman, pointing to the monument. ^' It is a job," 
was the reply. Jobs are as well understood and 
managed at Rome as in London. The restoration 
of the basilica of St Paul is one of the most 
gigantic jobs, and was totally uncalled for. The 
new building can never possess the interest which 
attached to the original structure. 

The remarks made above on the statue of the 
Virgin recall to my mind the impression some of 
the statues at St Peter's made upon me. 

It is orthodox to admire everything in tliat 
basilica, from the unnaturally fat angels who cling 
on to nothing, whilst holding up the basins of holy 
water near the entrance, to the hideous bronze 
pillars that support the baldacchino over the higli 
altar. Still, for my part, I think the marble and 
bronze statues of apostles and saints, with their 
apparently flying and yet rigid mantles of stone 
or metal, actually repulsive. It is this unsuitability 
of marble for drapery also which makes the figures 
on the parapet of the bridge St Angelo so ugly. As 
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to the gigantic statues in St Peter's and elsewhere, 
representing bishops, the frightful form of the 
mitre ought alone to banish them from the realm 
of art, though that head-dress is really derived 
from the priests of Bacchus, the pyramid in front 
representing the sun in the superior, and that at 
the back the sun in the inferior, hemisphere. 

As I have unexpectedly entered St Peter's, I 
may just observe that the chair, which is sup- 
ported by four of those frightful gigantic bronze 
figures, and said to be the identical chair St Peter 
made use of — where? — when the French irre- 
verently took off its bronze cover, proved to be 
an honest Mussulman, for the legend, *^ There is 
but one God, and Mahomet is His prophet," was 
found inscribed on it. But, in spite of that, the 
festa di cattedra is still held on the 18th of 
January, though no longer with the former 
splendour. 

It is further commonly said that one of the great 
beauties of this basilica is that, though everything 
in it is stupendous, it does not appear so ; 

** its grandeur overwhelmB thee not ; 

And why r' 

Because everything is so well proportioned. But 
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is this SO great an advantage ? Why intentionally 
dwarf what is grand ? Should we care, on enter- 
ing a forest of gigantic trees, to have them appear 
as shrubs ? Do we want Mont Blanc to look like 
a hill ? We have no objection to admire a building 
because its dimensions are grand, and because 
man's skill and daring are distinctly placed before 
US in their whole extent. The Colosseum and the 
Pyramids do overwhelm us by their size ; yet 
who would care apparently to reduce it by filling 
the one with preposterously big statues, and dotting 
the other with stone excrescences ? 

This principal church of Rome, S. Pietro in 
Vaticano, derives the latter cognomen from its 
being built on the hill where the ancient Roman 
vateSj or prophets, uttered their predictions and 
delivered their oracles, just as the Hebrew prophets 
used to do; a practice which their successors, 
popes and priests, have not failed diligently to 
keep up, for it is profitable to its practitioners. 
The thunders of the Vatican were, however, but 
poor imitations of the bolts cast by Jupiter. 
Papal bulls are but as the cackling of the Capitoline 
geese, which can no longer save the stronghold 
as soon as the authors of the noise are discovered. 
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The tomb of Romulus, supposed to have been on 

the Vatican hill, is now the tomb of St Peter, 

and the bronze statue of the saint in the cathedral 

is composed of the metal of which consisted the 

Jupiter Capitolinus. And yet all day long you 

will see women and men, and some of them having 

the appearance of gentlemen with some education, 

kissing the great toe of this statue ! I have even 

occasionally seen men in the streets, on the 

approach of a priest, stop, seize his hand, and 

reverently bestow a salute on it. These wor- 

sliipers generally had such hang - dog looks, that 

one would not like to meet them at night in a 

lonely road. 

And St Peter's is not the only Christian church 

built on the site of a pagan temple. Throughout 

all Rome, though it boasts of being the capital of 

the Christian world, the pagan origin of all its 

legends, dogmas, temples, religious offices, and 

ceremonies pierces through the mediaeval disguise. 

The Basilica Sta Maria Maggiore, erected on the 

ruins of the temple of the Juno Lucina, has all 

the appearance of a mythological temple, and the 

Virgin, in the chapel dedicated to her in that 

church, surrounded by angels, might wsily be 
VOL. I, I 
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taken for a representation of Venus and the Loves. 
The basiKca, standing in all its glory 

'^ Of porphyiy, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble," 

in honour of the Virgin Mary, on the spot where 
there stood a temple to the Deity of Mothers, now 
beholds Roman women burning incense on the altar 
of Lucina, crowned with dittany. The ancient 
temple known as the Pantheon, because it was 
dedicated to all the gods, is now dedicated to all 
the martyrs ; the elegant temple of Vesta, on the 
banks of the Tiber, to Sta Maria del Sole; the 
temple of Romulus and Remus, twins, to SS. Cosimo 
and Damiano, twins. On the ruins of the ancient 
temple of the Pudicizia Patrizia, or, as others will 
have it, that of Ceres and Proserpine, stands the 
church of Sta Maria in Cosmedin, the latter term 
being derived from Cosmos. The open space 
before it is called Piazza della Bocca della Verith, 
and in the porch of the church is a stone mask or 
face, which will shut its mouth on the hand of any 
one, should he, in inserting it, take a false oath. 
On that open space, the ancient Forum Boarium^ 
stood the first altar erected to Hercules in Italy; 
fmd there the Romans used to take their most 
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solemn oaths, invoking Hercules for their witness. 
It was in this locality the gilt statue of Hercules, 
now in the Vatican, was discovered, — a statue 
which, to my mind, is most repulsive, as the 
Hercules, with his bull's head and neck, is nothing 
but the personification of brute force and animal 
propensity. It always reminds me of that lowest 
kind of creature — a prize-fighter. 

In the church of St Agnes fuoi^i delle mxira 
there stands on the high altar what is pretended 
to be the statue of that saint, but which, in 
reality, is a statue of Diana. Now St Agnes, 
for refusing to worship that very Diana, was 
ordered to be burnt; but on her being placed 
in the midst of the flames they separated, left 
the saint unharmed, and destroyed a hundred or 
two of the pagans who had assembled to see 
the auto-da-fe. So St Agnes had to be despatched 
with the sword; and now, oh mockery of Fate! 
the statue she refused to worship is said to 
represent herself. The church is built on the 
spot where her body is said to have been buried. 
The church is further remarkable by a modem 
miracle which occurred within its precincts. In 
an upper room adjoining the church the present 
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Pope and a number of cardinals, priests, and 
other officials were assembled, in 1856 I think, 
when the floor gave way, and its occupants 
were precipitated into the apartment below. 
Most were seriously injured, but the Pope es- 
caped unhurt. The event is represented on the 
wall in a horrible daub, which does little credit 
to modem Roman art. 

St Agnes has another church in the Piazza 
Navona, whose crypt was one of the litpanari 
of ancient Rome. Carried to this place, and 
deprived of her clothes, the saint's hair suddenly 
fell all round her, thus forming a complete 
garment for her body, while such splendour sur- 
rounded it that none dared approach. There is a 
bas-relief in the underground chapel representing 
the miracle. 

It is a curious coincidence that, according to 
the Roman legend, St Peter should have anchored 
his clerical bark in the city, in which its early 
pagan inhabitants had given to the island in the 
Tiber the form of a ship. On this island is the 
church of St John Colabita, in which there is a 
painting of the Madonna, before which, as usual, a 
lamp is always burning. Some three hundred 
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years ago, as tradition says, the Tiber overflowed 
its banks, and though the waters rose above the 
lamp, and consequently quite surrounded it, they 
could not extinguish it. 

From this digression let us return to Christian 
churches and ceremonies founded on pagan sanc- 
tuaries and rites. On the borders of Lake Numicio, 
into which Anna Perenna, the sister of Dido, is 
reported to have cast herself, stands the temple 
dedicated to Sta Anna Petronilla, who was 
the daughter of St Peter. Count Flacco wanted 
to marry her. When he made her his proposal, 
she told him to come again in three days for 
her reply. When he returned, he found her a 
corpse — she had starved herself to death. Then 
he wanted to marry Fenicola, her companion. 
But she too refused; and after he had imprisoned 
and tortured her, and she still declined the honour 
of his alliance, he caused her to be drowned. 

The Festival of Sta Maria di Monte Vergine, 
held at Naples on Whit-Sunday, is a purely 
pagan festival, as may be read in Murray's 
^ Naples.' 

On the Festival of the Assumption (August 15), 
the Madonna is drawn in procession through the 
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streets of Messina, on the supposed search for her 
divine Son, when finally the image of the Saviour 
is shown to her ; whereupon the figure of the 
Madonna trembles with excitement, her bosom 
opens, and twelve doves fly forth to testify to her 
maternal exultation. The entire ceremonial is only 
a Christianized travesty of the travels of Ceres in 
search of Proserpine. In fact. Papal Rome in 
matters of religion, as well as politics, is but a 
shallow disguise of pagan Rome. The greater and 
lesser deities of ancient Rome all re-appear in the 
modern city under altered names. The false 
miracles, priestcraft, and childish tricks and mum- 
meries of the ancient creed also form the essence 
of the new; the fruit-bearing branch of St Chris- 
topher draws its sap from the same source which 
supplies the flourishing lance of Romulus. Many 
of the ceremonies of the Roman Church are purely 
astronomical. Thus, the opening and closing of 
the holy doors of the four Basilicas, which take 
place at the jubilees held every twenty -five years, 
and also at the inauguration of a new Pope, have 
an astronomical origin. The Jews celebrated their 
jubilees every fiftieth year, but Pope Sixtus IV., 
in 1475, appointed one to be held every twenty- 
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fifth, SO as to give a greater chance for all persons 
to receive the benefit of full pardon for all sins, 
granted on those occasions by the Pope, at least 
once in their lifetime. Of course the rich gifts 
brought to the shrine of St Peter by the wealthier 
penitents and pilgrims could be no inducement to 
have the day come round sooner ! While tlie Pope 
goes to St. Peter s, and the masons in his presence 
break down the wall, the Cardinal Legates are 
sent to open the three other holy gates in the 
churches of St John of Later an, St Paul, and 
St Mary the Greater. When the year of jubilee 
is ended, the doors are closed and walled up again, 
the Pope leaving therein twelve boxes of gold and 
silver coins and medals. Now, the four gates are 
symbols of the equinoctial and solstitial points, 
which by the pagans were denominated gates of 
Heaven ; and, as the Popes hold the keys of 
Heaven, it is very good-natured of them occa- 
sionally to open the doors, — of course, like other 
custodesy for a consideration. The twelve boxes 
of coins and medals are emblematical of thp 
twelve signs of the zodiac, which the represen- 
tative of St Peter probably looks upon as turn- 
pikes on the road to Paradise. There is, in fact, 
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no controversy on this point ; the priests, the 
executors of the material formulas of religion, took 
from pagan worship the greater portion of their 
ceremonies. To give one more instance : at Rome, 
the worsliip of the mother of the gods gave rise to 
the collection of the quattiiiio (farthing), which 
was made from door to door. The inferior class 
of priests did nothing gratuitously. 

'^ On the next fete day, my dear husband, I 
must have something for the sacristan and the 
fortune-teller, — the expounder of dreams, the wise 
woman. I should be ashamed to go enipty-lianded." 
Thus speaks a woman in a Roman comedy. But it 
is not by Goldoni ; no, by Plautus, who lived at 
Rome about 230 years before Christ. Yet the 
words are perfectly appropriate now. 

Why, when the present Pope dies, should a 
new one be elected? What need is there for 
such a stage personage? Other Churches get on 
without such an apparent head. I say aj^parent, 
for, as his temporal power is now gone, lie can 
only have a certain moral influence, and that he 
will be compelled to exercise for the benefit of 
that State which can put the greatest pressm-e on 
him. And as to ruling the Cliurch, that is the 
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business of each particular State. No Government 
that respects itself will allow a Pope, or any such 
self-constituted authority, to interfere with the 
conduct of its public worship, or the appointment 
of its prelates and priests. 

And wliy should the King of Italy allow of the 
new election of a Pope, who will ever be striving 
at regaining the lost power, ever thwarting the 
efforts of well-meaning men, and opposing all 
progress towards material and intellectual amelio- 
ration, political and civil liberty? Even at the 
time of Gregory XVI. — in fact, shortly after his 
election — the Bonaparte family proposed the depo- 
sition of the Pope. ^' La papaute n^est plm de 
iwtre siecley^^ wrote the brother of the President 
of the French Republic. If the Cardinals like to 
play at Poj)e-electing, they might, perhaps, be 
allowed that amusement, provided it be indulged 
in according to the popular saying at Rome, that 
the Cardinals stand in a circle and let loose a 
white dove, and the one on whose head the bird 
settles becomes Pope. The thing might be done 
in public, say in the Colosseum, the spectators 
paying so much for admission ; a small portion of 
the takings to be given to the j)erformers, the bulk 
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going into the public exchequer for some useful 
purpose. This ceremony might take place once 
a year, at Carnival time; and though the Pope 
thus elected would have no legally acknowledged 
status, he might be allowed to wear a triple fool's 
cap, so that people who still are anxious to have 
a Pope might proudly point to him as their head. 
The ceremony could scarcely be called an innova- 
tion. Something similar was practised at the 
Fools' Festivals, when some low Church menial 
assumed the office and insignia of the Pope. 

In the mean time, newspaper correspondents 
might cease from wearying their readers by repeat- 
ing all the twaddle the Pope talks when receiving 
a deputation of admirers, and the presents they 
bring. What, for instance, is the interest attaching 
to a report such as this ? — 

"THE POPE AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

" Rome, June 30 (Evening). 

" The Pope, in receiving the generals of the religious orders to- 
day, deplored the suppression of those bodies, but nevertheless was 
confident that Providence would watch over them. His Holiness 
exhorted the generals to do their utmost in the interest of religion, 
and to remain united in order to render it possible to reassemble all 
the dispersed members of the orders." 

In what estimation the Popes have long been 
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held, even in Italy, is proved by the interpretation 
given some hundreds of years ago to the initials 
S.P.Q.R. (Senatits Populasque Romanus) : — 

<' Sancte Pater, Qaid Rides ) 
Hideo Quia Papa Sum." 

With the removal of the real Pope, some of the 
rubbish with which he has stored his houses might 
also be swept away. Such, for instance, as the 
following. 

In the church of Aracoeli, on the ancient site 
of the temple dedicated to Jupiter Capitoline, they 
keep a large doll, which the priests have christened 
the Bambino, or Infant — of course, the infant Jesus. 
People who are. ill, or whose friends are ill, and 
able to pay for the privilege — ^for the church is 
poor, and must make money as it may — send for 
this Bambino, which a couple of priests bring in 
a carriage. It is then taken to the bed of the 
sick person, and expected to perform a cure. But 
the Bambino is a regular imp of mischief, and in 
most cases kills instead of curing; for his appear- 
ance convinces the patient that his friends think 
him very far gone indeed, wliich, by the mental 
depression it produces, renders his recovery all 
the more hopeless. Wliilst the Bambino is being 
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taken through the streets, devout believers, who 
happen to see him pass, pay him due reverence, 
and, if the carriage should momentarily stop, they 
will kneel down before it. What with winking 
Madonnas, miracle-working saints, and bambini 
with diplomas from the celestial College of Physi- 
cians, it is a marvel people do die at Rome, 
especially when you consider their faith, which 
is said to have such saving power. 

In the church Sta Maria in Transpontina, they 
have a hideous wooden figm'e of Christ, bedaubed 
with paint, the wounds on the head, hands, and 
feet being made to look as repulsive as possible. 
I have seen this exposed in the middle of the 
church, lying flat on a common deal table, with 
a cloth, originally white, spread over it, while 
crowds of people, mostly women and children, 
paraded past it, reverently kissing the wounds, 
and depositing one or more coppers into the plate 
put there for the purpose, and over which two 
sucking priests were keeping watch, relieving the 
tedium of their pious vigil by cracking such jokes 
on the idiots that came and worshipped as their 
monastically - dulled brains could invent. The 
whole exhibition was simply disgusting, and made 
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one wonder into what century of the dark ages 
we had retrograded. 

Talking of holy wooden figures, I am reminded 
of a good story respecting one which, though it 
did not occur in Italy, may find a place here, as 
illustrating the roguery of priests and the super- 
stition of their dupes. In the church of Arth, in 
Switzerland, a worm-eaten wooden ass had long been 
preserved. On Palm Sunday it had always figured 
as Balaam's ass in a "Mystery" or miracle play, 
and had been exhibited handsomely decorated at 
a manger. On Palm Simday, 1845, however, it 
was found that the ass had vanished, and no one 
knew what had become of him. All Arth was in 
an uproar, but, as the ass could not be foimd, 
another had to be made in all liaste, which, it is 
to be hoped, officiated in a satisfactory manner. 
After some time, however, it began to be whispered 
about that a young man, belonging to an opulent 
family of Arth, had stolen the wooden ass, and 
burnt him by way of a joke. However, he found 
it no joke in the end, for he had to make his 
escape, or the people, instigated by the priests, 
would have murdered him ; and it was not till his 
family h^d allayed the priestly rage by paying £^ 
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fine of fifteen thousand firancs to the Church, that 
is to say, putting that sum into the priests' pockets, 
that he ventured to return. No marvel that the 
holy brotherhood fret and fume, and spew venom 
at every fresh measure of progress and enlighten- 
ment, since ignorance and darkness are so profitable 
to them ! How they must sigh — fortunately for 
the world, in vain — for the time when to eat meat 
in Lent requiried a dispensation ; and even travellers 
arriving at an inn were advised, if they wanted 
meat during that period, to ask for it on the sly, 
so as not to get the inn-keeper into trouble ! 

How greatly priestly rule is opposed to progress 
is shown by the literary productions of Papal 
Rome. Excepting lives of saints, doctrinal and 
controversialistic theology, histories written to exalt 
the Papacy at the expense of every other power, 
and a few mathematical works, with editions of the 
classics, the mental products of Rome are next to 
nil. Even as regards the printing and getting-up 
of the books, they are inferior to any others pub- 
lished elsewhere. I have at this moment before mo 
books printed at Rome at the end of the last and 
the beginning of this century, and the type, paper, 
accuracy of orthography, woodcuts, and, in fact, 
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their whole style, cannot for a moment compete 
with books printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in other Italian towns, such as Florence 
and Venice. The best printed Roman book I have 
isAbideno's * Tre Giuli,' published in 1762; the 
cost of the printing having been defrayed by 
the Duchess di Corbara — one of whose names, 
Mahony, seems to point to an Irish origin — ^may 
account for the superior manner in which the book 
was put forth. Even at the present day Italian 
booksellers' shops are very poorly stocked with 
good literature ; the best shops are kept by 
foreigners, and the book-stalls are few, and contain 
chiefly rubbish. The best is one set up every 
Wednesday, which is market-day, in the Campo 
di Fiore, where I have picked up many interesting 
works in various languages, and at very low prices. 
The persons who congregate around it are as 
curious a mixture of characters and nationalities 
as the books displayed on the stall. Hero cheap 
Italian novels jostle dogmatic theology ; odd 
volumes of Tauchnitz lie beside tracts on the Imma- 
culate Conception ; topography, history, mechanics, 
repose by the side of martyrologies ; here an astro- 
nomical work stands by the side of a twaddling 
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rigmarole against the opinions of Copernicus. A 
gay tourist, looking out for a novel to beguile the 
tedium of the railway journey, is pushed aside by 
a snuflfy old priest, studying the history of the 
Virgin ; while examining the books, you are sud- 
denly startled by hearing the rich brogue of one 
of the students of the Irish College, while an Italian 
farmer is trying to find an almanac which shall 
tell him under what phase of the moon to cut his 
corns or be bled. Rome, in fact, has not as yet 
distinguished herself in literature; the light reading 
consists of third-rate novels, all more or less directed 
against priestly rule. 

Italian newspapers and other periodical publica- 
tions are plentiful. Of the comic papers, Don 
PirloncinOy "coming out of his cage" three times 
a week, and Fapagcdlo are the best. The Pope 
and priesthood are their constant butts, but they 
can be witty on other subjects, and their caricatures 
generally are very spirited. Some years ago 
there was, in . a number of Punchy a cartoon repre- 
senting the Pope and the College of Cardinals 
skating towards a dangerous spot on the ice. This 
idea of the perils of this amusement is a favourite 
one with caricaturists. In the Paj>a^allo of March 
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2nd, 1873, it was capitally exploited. A woman, 
representing the French Republic, is seated in a 
sledge, which is being driven over the prostrate 
body of the Empire by the representative of Parties, 
wearing three hats, typifying Orleans, Henry, and 
Chambord, with appropriate colours, forming tlie 
tricolor ; the skirts of his coat are marked Rurals 
and Bonapartists ; on his legs he has Anjou and 
Angoul^me; the foot on the ground is marked 
Clergy ; and with the other, raised in the air and 
bearing the word Petroleum, he has kicked down 
a priest, who lies sprawling on his back, his legs 
raised up in the air, and his shovel-hat standing 
upright behind him. In front of the chair on 
which the Republic is seated, Thiers is slipping 
backwards, his head coming in violent contact 
with that of the female in the sledge ; Thiers, to 
save himself, takes hold of the scarf of a fashionably - 
dressed lady, called France, skating just in front 
of him, and pulls her down with him in his fall. 
Napoleon ill., with one eye bandaged, and other- 
wise fearfully battered, and his son, looking as 
big a fool as possible, both with their skates tied 
up in their hands, witness this scene. In the back- 
ground, the Emperor of Germany is leading away 
VOL. I, K 
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two dogs, respectively marked Alsace and Lorraine, 
wliile a man, wearing a civic crown, and com- 
fortably wrapped up in a cloak, sits in a barrel 
called Italy, whose front moiety is cut away, 
smoking his pipe, and waiting for customers for 
his chestnuts, sulphur, and other commodities ho 
has for sale. In the foreground, Turkey is seen 
struggling out of a hole, while Spain is immersed 
up to the neck. The cartoon is coloured, the 
faces, positions, and accessories most expressive 
and telling. 

What intellectual culture could be looked for 
among a people whose leaders were themselves sunk 
in the greatest ignorance ? The Cardinals, as a 
rule, were only distinguished for imbecility. A 
gentleman who long lived at Rome relates the 
following anecdote of Cardinal Barberini, who died 
in 1863 :— 

Three or four Polish gentlemen had come to the 
Eternal City to ask some particular favour of the 
Pope. Cardinal Barberini, to whom they had 
letters of introduction, soon procured them an 
interview with Pius IX. Before leaving Rome 
they paid the Cardinal a visit, to thank him for 
his politeness, and one of them held a short 
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discourse to that eflfect, after which they re- 
tired. 

As soon as they were gone, the Cardinal said to 
his secretary, — ^^ Wliat queer fellows these Poles 
are ! They seem to fancy that everybody knows 
their barbarous language." 

^^ But they spoke in Latin, your Eminence." 

*^In Latin! Why did you not tell me so? I 
should have answered them." 

His Eminence usually spent his evenings playing 
at cards with his servants. 

The same gentleman frequently met Cardinal 
Gaude at the house of an English lady, who had 
two daughters, respectively fifteen and seventeen 
years of age, with whom the prince of the Church 
almost every day played at blind-man's buflf! 

On another occasion this same gentleman had 
been visiting various localities in Rome, accom- 
panied by a French lady and a Cardinal held in 
the highest estimation at the Vatican. Standing 
before a public building, the gentleman opened 
Murray's ^ Guide,' which he had brought with him, 
and read out in Italian what it said about tho 
building in question. The Cardinal asked what 
book it was ? " It is an English book," was the reply. 
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"How can it be English, when you read in Italian ?" 
He could not believe it ; translating at sight was a 
feat beyond his powers of comprehension. The 
Cardinals, and their inferiors, too, are truly poor 
in spirit ! There are exceptions, but they are the 
black swans — geese there are in abundance. 

It is true the clergy under Papal rule had no 
means of cultivating their minds, and acquiring 
any knowledge beyond that of repeating prayers 
or the legends of saints, because the Papacy never 
has allowed, and never will allow, liberty of 
thought and liberty of the press. The encyclics of 
Pius IX., like those of his predecessors, condemn 
both as " heretical,'' " malignant," " born of the 
deyil," "perfidious." A moral malaria enveloped 
all Rome during the temporal rule of the present 
and preceding Popes, as the physical malaria 
desolates the Campagna. Archaeology, because it 
deals entirely with the past, is, therefore, the only 
science that has ever been cultivated in Papal 
Rome. 

Even the printing-offices of the Propaganda at 
Rome will scarcely bear comparison with a third- 
rate private printing establishment in London. 

Seeing a largo concourse of people in the Church 
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of St Joseph of the Carpenters, — ^undor which is the 
Chapel of the Crucifix, and beneath which the 
Mamertine prisons are situated, — I went in ; but the 
ceremony which had drawn the crowd was over. 
The crowd, however, was still there, and a number 
of priests were busy at various small tables, writing 
out absolutions or indulgences — by whatever name 
the swindle may be called — to silly women, in- 
cluding a few old women in breeches, of course for 
a consideration ; extracting from poor females, clad 
in rags, a few soldi, half a lira, or more, according 
as the dupes would stand bleeding. The priests, 
however, only do on a small scale what the Popes 
have always done on a large. The shop where 
tliey sold their dispensations and indulgences is 
called the Datary, not because anything is there 
given away gratis, but because there the documents 
are delivered and the money received. It now 
yields some three or four millions of francs a year ; 
which is, however, a great falling off from former 
receipts ; for in past ages even the bodies of dead 
saints, found in the catacombs, used to be sold, 
and bring in something handsome. In more recent 
times Rome has grown generous, and when some 
bigoted prince has made the Pope a valuable 
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prefient^ the latter rewards hfm witK die ialL cw 
leg, or toe-naO of a departed jaint. If the pj€:5ent 
ha» been a rerr rich one^ he gires him an entire 
nkeleton. Thxw, when in 1 S64 the Qoeen c^' Spain 
«ent to the Pope a gold pix, set with emeralds, the 
Pojie forwarded to her^ carriage prepaid, the hody 
of S- Pancrazio. The only thing, however, to be 
had gratis from the priests is their blessing. In 
fit Petcr'g the priests, seated in the confessionals, 
and waiting for customers, have long rods standing 
up beside them like fishing-rods. As the credulous 
people go by, and the priest seated in the confes- 
Monal is not occupied in listening to some stupid 
twaddle whispered into his ear, or in taking snuf , 
they kneel down in front of his spiritual sentrj^-box, 
wlicrouj)on he slightly touches their heads with his 
rrxl, which, I 8uppo.se, electrically transmits his 
blessing, whatever it may be worth. This is literally 
fishing for soids. But this being a spectacle of 
liunmn folly about as repugnant to my feelings as 
witnessing the kissing of the brazen toe of St Peter, 
I will refresh my mind by going down into the 
\mmnH above mentioned, and meditate on human 
wickedness. 

llio Mamertino prisons, as known to most 
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persons, consist of two subterranean vaults, the one 
below the other. In ancient times the upper one 
was reached, as it now is, by stone steps ; into the 
lower one the prisoners were let down through a 
hole in the floor of the upper dungeon, whence 
they never issued except as corpses. There the 
Roman general, holding his triumphal entry, left 
his most distinguished captives to be strangled or 
otherwise put to death, — sometimes by hunger, as 
Jugurtha, for instance, — whilst he mounted the 
adjoining steps to the Capitol, to feast, and, no 
doubt, make a postprandial speech about Roman 
glory, power, virtue, and justice. 

The prison was approached by the Scala dei 
Sospiri, the Stairs of Sighs, from the sighs of the 
condemned who ascended them to the Campidoglio, 
or Field of Grief, because there death awaited 
them. At Venice the Bridge of Sighs led to the 
place of execution. These patrician Republics 
knew no bounds in their cruelty, and yet ever 
boasted of their justice ! In the ante-room of the 
Council of Ten there is the statue of Venetian 
Justice, and opposite to this the Lion's Mouth, 
into which secret denunciations were thrown. A 
number of similar receptacles may also still be 
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seen in the courtyard of the Palazzo Ducale, whilst 
facing them is another (seated) figure of Justice. 
Satire could go no further. But the less men have 
respected justice, the more they talked of it ; the 
more cruel men were, the more they prated of 
charity ; the more fiendish their works were, the 
more they called them holy. I speak in the past 
tense ; but is it different now ? 

To return to the dimgeons. In the lower one 
there is a stone pillar, to which it is said St Peter 
and St Paul were chained ; and a well is shown, 
which Cliristian tradition reports to have sprung 
up at the instance of St Peter, that he might 
baptize his jailor. Unfortunately for the lovers 
of Cliristian miracles, authors who wrote before 
Christ mention the well. But pilgrims, as a 
rule, arc not versed in ancient histor}'-; and so 
many still come to drink at the sacred fount, and 
kiss the pillar to which St Peter was chained, 
descending the stairs between the two dungeons on 
their knees, as the believers do the Scala Santa. The 
Pope — I do not mean one Pope in particular, but 
the man holding that office — is an ecclesiastical 
Munchausen ; only his tales of wonder are not half 
80 amusing as those of his literary compeer. 



V 
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In the Mamertino prisons perished the last 
King of the Jews, conquered by Titus, who left 
him there to be strangled for having defended 
his own country against Roman aggression and 
lust of universal dominion. Titus of old and 
the priest of the present day are all of the same 
stamp. Titus was called the "Delight" of man- 
kind, because he hypocritically regretted every 
day on which he had not done some good action ; 
the modem priest — as indeed the priest of all 
time — grieves for every soul that is lost, as he 
calls it. Both Titus and the priest are called 
good men, because the unthinking world judges 
men not by their actions, but by their words. 
Sanctimonious scoundrels may commit any villany, 
and they will still pass for good and holy men, 
as long as they invest themselves with a greasy 
respectability, and indulge in unctuous homilies. 
Thus, the Pope, whilst calling himself the "servant 
of the servants of the Lord," was allowed to 
tyrannize over emperors, kings, and nations; 
priests, calling themselves humble shepherds, 
shamelessly fleece their flocks ; monastic orders, 
professing poverty, accimiulate riches, and have 
the most splendid churches, and own the fattest 
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pastures. And thus Titus, whilst uttering his 
famous diem peixUdi ! by which he has for eighteen 
hundred years humbugged the world, was one of 
the most bloodthirsty tyrants that hell ever sent 
forth. Those who doubt this somewhat startling 
assertion, are advised to read, in Josephus, v. 6, 
the account of the siege and capture of Jerusalem. 
*^ There was," Josephus says, ^^ no space left for 
crosses, and scarcely wood enough could be found 
to make them, so many Jewish captives were 
in this manner put to death." The same author 
further tells us, vii. 7, that this tender-hearted 
Titus, when celebrating at Caesarea his brother s 
birthday, ordered some two thousand five hundred 
Jewish prisoners to be sacrificed. Remember, 
also, the numbers of men he caused to be slain 
for his glory, and the people's amusement, in the 
arena of the Colosseum. It is said, that no Jew 
will pass through the arch erected to the memory 
of his victories in Judaea. And here, by the way — 
how every Roman guide-book earnestly directs 
your attention to the soldiers sculptured on the 
arch, carrying the seven-branched candlestick, as 
if such a utensil were something so extraordinary. 
Does not even Mr. Cook, in his programme of 
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" Three Days in Rome," mention that as one 
of the most important things to see ? 

Titus is not the only scoundrel whose memory 
lias come down to us invested with an undeserved 
halo of goodness. Gaston de Foix, one of the 
most sanguinary chiefs who ever ravaged a 
country, is generally called the ^' gentiV^ Gaston; 
to Athanasius, with the epithet of saint, is 
attributed a creed full of damnatory clauses, 
though perfectly unintelligible to the generality 
of mankind, and whose exposition of the nature 
of the Trinity, though true, could not be under- 
stood by Athanasius himself, as he was no 
tlieosopher. 

There is a fierce controversy raging just now 
whether Athanasius wrote this creed or not. If 
he wrote it, then we are bound to accept it; if 
not, not. Thus the value of the creed is made 
dependent on the authority whence it emanates, 
and not on its intrinsic worth. But such is the 
case in nearly all theological questions; hence 
scholastic theology is the most baseless and stupid 
agglomeration of contradictory dogmas and unde- 
monstrable "mysteries"; and thinking men of the 
nineteenth century are denounced as reprobates 
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and vessels of wrath, because they will not be 
guided by the foolish sayings of bigoted and 
mentally besotted saints of the dark ages. But, 
granting that Athanasius wrote the creed that 
goes by his name, let us see who and what he 
was. Not only was he one of the most turbulent 
and persecuting prelates of his age, — turbulent, 
and, especially, persecuting, priests always were 
when they had the power, — but he was worse : he 
was a culumniator, perjurer, thief, and murderer. 
Some of his theological opponents — for even then 
theologians were already waging fierce war about 
doctrines they did not understand, and traditions 
they found it useful to uphold or to destroy — 
were treacherously assassinated by his order. He 
suborned a woman to swear that Eusebius, of 
Nicomedia, had seduced her — a falsehood which 
was proved against Athanasius at the Council of 
Tyre. He was banished for having seized and 
sold the wheat which the Emperor Constantino 
had given for the subsistence of the poor of 
Alexandria, of which place Athanasius was Bishop. 
And Constantino himself, was he not as blood- 
stained a monster as Nero ? And yet, because he 
protected the Church he had founded and used 
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as a political engine, his praises have been sung 
throughout Christendom for centuries. Cardinal 
Bellarmine was another **good" man. He would 
not allow fleas, and other vermin that tormented 
him, to be killed, because *^ their present life 
was their only Paradise, and it would be cruel 
to deprive them of it ! " But he also said, — 
" Heretics, when strong, must be left to the Devil ; 
when weak, to the executioner — the inqui- 
sitor." 

Henry VIII. and George III. of England were 
monsters as foul as ever polluted the earth; but 
as the anaconda covers its food with a horrid slaver, 
which makes it go down, so these monsters made 
their crimes *^ go down " with the unctuous slaver 
of sanctimonious words; and, lo! they are held 
up to us as patterns of goodness, and morality, 
and Christianity ! But why pursue the subject 
further ? I leave the Mamertine prisons, and with 
them let me leave this humiliating phase of human 
nature. Yet, as I step out into the street, my eye 
falls on the column of Phocas, a bloodthirsty tyrant, 
who, however, conciliated the dominant priesthood 
by decreeing that the Roman Church was to be the 
head of all the churches ; hence this column in his 
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honour, as if he had not deserved a gallows twice 
as high as the column ! 

And before I have done with people enjoying 
a good reputation on false pretences, let me say 
a few words about the ancient Romans themselves. 
We are, from childhood upwards, sickened with the 
assertion that they were a great people, a very 
great people. Now a people cannot be great unless 
they are free ; but the Romans were the most abject 
slaves, especially under the emperors. What a state 
of moral and civil degradation must a people have 
arrived at, that will submit to be commanded by a 
madman, who wears the imperial purple, to sit 
still in the sun which is fiercely beating down upon 
them, the ferocious emperor having ordered the 
velarium of the Colosseum to be removed, nor 
to leave their seats on pain of death ! Among all 
those craven, crouching slaves was there not ono 
man who dared to defy the tyrant, and hurl tho 
threat back at him ? How can that people be 
called great that thronged that very Colosseum 
to sec spectacles which degraded humanity, to 
listen approvingly to the sickening address of those 
miserable, poor creatures — the gladiators: ^^ Avej 
imperatoi'j monturi te salutant!^^ 
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In most cases the gladiators had no choice about 
fighting; but if they had been really brave men 
they would not have uttered these words. Instead 
of going tamely to the slaughter, they would at 
least have sought to avenge their deaths by first 
slaying the monster that commanded them. And 
a really great people abhors not only the spectacle 
of blood, but also that of unnecessary self-abase- 
ment in any human creature. But some objectors 
may say that the ancient Romans were great as 
a military nation. Pooh ! in those days conquests 
were easy enough. The Romans had studied the 
art of war; it was the only art that suited their 
bloodthirsty disposition. Other nations, who only 
wanted to be let alone, were not prepared to 
encounter them, and so they in most cases carried 
off an easy victory. But when they met with 
an enemy whom to conquer it would have been 
an honour, the Romans generally were beaten. 
For proofs see Roman History, passim. 

Again, I may be told that they were great 
architects. True, the ruins even of their edifices 
still excite our admiration; but a few great 
architects do not yet make a great nation. And, 
in fact, the existence of so many vast, splendid, 
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and costly public buildings in a state or city is 
rather a sign of the want of liberty or greatness 
than of its enjoyment by the people; just as the 
abundance of public festivals instituted ^' by 
authority" is a proof that the people are slaves 
— done for, and not doing for themselves. The 
erection of magnificent edifices is an easy thing 
when the representative of power, be it an indi- 
vidual or corporate body, has absolute command 
over the people's actions and purses. The ruler 
has only to give his orders, and his taste or 
whim is, and must be, gratified. When Vespasian 
determined to build the Colosseum, he set not 
only 12,000 Jewish captives to work under the 
smack of the whip to lay the foundation stones, 
but was guilty of every kind of extortion against 
his own subjects to obtain the means for carrying 
on his architectural schemes. In London we find 
comparatively few public buildings of any pre- 
tension. The reason is that the people are free, 
and spend their money as they please. But in 
London there are thousands of well-appointed 
private mansions, whilst the Roman citizens, as 
a rule, lived in mud-hovels. 

No city in the world, probably, hs^s so many 
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subterranean vaults, caves, temples, and passages 
as Rome. Among these, the catacombs are the 
most remarkable, stretching away under all parts 
of the city .and the surrounding Campagna. Being 
excavated in mere earth, or very soft stone, the 
galleries are narrow, whilst at Naples they are 
wide, being hewn out of the solid rock. It is 
usually said that the early Christians dug out 
these subterranes as places of safe retreat and 
for burial. 

But this has never been satisfactorily shown, 
and from a passage in Horace, Sat. i. 8, the 
piiticuUj or underground sepulchres for slaves 
and poor people, consisting in angustis cellisy 
existed long before the Christians were dreamt 
of. It has, moreover, been pointed out that 
many of the inscriptions found in the catacombs 
are of a purely pagan character, and the little 
phials found attached to many of the tombs are 
additional proofs of pagan burial. They were 
lachrymatories, and not vessels for holding the 
blood of the martyrs, as guide-books and cicerones 
would have you believe. Tertullian reproaches 
the pagans for the fury with which they dragged 
the bodies of Christians about the streets after 

VOL. I. L 
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liaving torn them out of their places of sepulture. 
If the catacombs had been the secret burial- 
places of the Christians, the latter would, after 
the disco verj^ of them which the words of the 
above author imply, have been deprived of them. 

Again, if the Christians excavated the catacombs 
secretly, how did they get rid of the immense 
quantities of material thus dug out ? That some 
Christians sold sand about the streets, and were 
thence called aroianiy accounts but for an in- 
finitesimal portion of the earth that had to be 
removed. The many undoubtedly Christian signs 
and marks, such as monograms of Clirist, doves, 
crosses, &c., found on sepulchres in the catacombs 
do not prove that these places were exclusively 
used for that purpose by the Christians. We 
are justified in assuming that they made use of 
them to distinguish their graves from those of 
pagans. These are some of the arguments that 
have been advanced to prove that the catacombs 
are not the work of Christians playing at hide- 
and-seek underground, and undermining half Rome 
without anybody but themselves knowing anything 
about it. To me they seem irrefutable. The 
Church, however, always maintained the Cliristian 
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origin and occupation of the catacombs, as they 
drew thousands of pilgrims to Rome and supplied 
an endless stock of relics, which the faithful were 
always ready to pay for. All things turn to good 
for those that fear the Lord ! 

Having descended to subterranean Rome, let 
us visit another locality. The underground 
portions of the baths of Titus are remarkable for 
their connexion with Raphael. This artist is 
said to have copied his designs of the arabesques 
with which he adorned the loggie of the Vatican 
from the decorations he found on the vaults of 
these baths — said to have been discovered by 
him — some of which are still visible, though 
greatly impaired by damp and the smoke of 
the torches held up to show them. But this 
style of ornamentation had long before been 
known from the writings of the ancients, es- 
pecially those of Vitruvius; and the assertion 
that Raphael caused the vaults to be filled up 
again, lest the source whence ho had drawn 
his originals should be known, is disproved by 
the fact that the vaults were accessible to the 
public after Raphael's death, as the inscriptions 

left by visitors testify. It was long afterwards 

l3 
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that they were neglected, forgotten, and gradually 
filled in again. They were, however, re-opened 
at the end of the last century. Not far from 
them is a ruin called the Sette Sale. There were 
originally eight, and they formed the reservoirs 
for the baths ; they are situate in a vineyard, 
and . though I went there tlu:ee times on purpose 
to see them, never found any one to admit me. 

And, while I am on the subject of baths, one 
remark about them. We hear so much of the 
cleanly and salubrious habit of the ancients, who 
spent many hours a day in these resorts; but I fancy 
that the actual bathing after all was but a secondary 
matter. Gentlemen went to them as they now 
go to their clubs, — ^to meet their friends, hear the 
news, and generally amuse themselves and kill 
time. The common people went there for similar 
purposes, — to pass away spare moments, witness the 
performances of the athletes, and kindred exhibi- 
tions, probably but seldom thinking of really 
taking a bath; as, now-a-days, they doze away 
their time in churches, where they take their 
siestas, waking up to beg when a forestiere makes 
his appearance. 

Let us descend into another subterrane, under 
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the church of S. Clemente, erected in the twelfth 
century on the top of a church erected in the fourth 
century, and whose existence was not suspected 
till within recent times; it is now accessible and 
highly interesting on account of the well-preserved 
frescoes it contains ; and, lower still, there is a yet 
more curious relic of the past, a partially - ex- 
cavated temple of Mithras, with a mutilated statue 
of the god. When the priest who acts as cicerone 
pointed it out, I could not help saying to myself, 
*^ Mithras above as well as below." But it is dan- 
gerous to tell the truth, and I, therefore, did not 
give utterance to the thought. 
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CHAPTER IV- 



PONTIFEX VEL CAENIFEX. 



From every picture and photograph shop at Rome 
there is one face that is sure to look at you — it 
is tlie child-like, appealing, sad face of Beatrice 
Cenci. The general supposition is that the original 
of all those plentiful copies, preserved in the Bar- 
berini Palace, was painted by Guido Reni the 
night before the execution of Beatrice; but this 
is a popular error. Guido did not come to Rome 
before the year 1600, and Beatrice died in 1599. 
Moreover, the fact of the portrait having been 
painted under the above circumstances is a moral 
impossibility. Beatrice was too pure and noble a 
character to have lent herself, in the last moments 
of her existence, to a proceeding wliicli would have 
savoured so strongly of vanity ; and Guido had not 
the coarse mind and corrupt heart, that total want 
of feeling, which alone would have enabled him 
with a steady hand to immortalize the features of 
the innocent victim of Papal greed and cruelty 
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on the eve of her unmerited doom, A sketch of 
her was really painted by Ubaldo Ubaldini, a 
Florentine painter of great promise, but who died 
young from grief for the death of Beatrice, whom 
he had secretly loved. He painted her from 
recollection, as she appeared on being led to 
execution. The sketch came into the possession 
of Maffeo Barberini, who subsequently became 
Pope under tlie name of Urban VIII., and served 
Guide Reni as the model, after which he executed 
the world-famed picture in the Barberini Gallery. 

Beatrice was buried in S. Pietro in Montorio — 
from the terrace in front of the church you enjoy 
a magnificent view over Rome — but her tomb- 
stone has disappeared. It was in front of the 
steps leading up to the high altar, just outside the 
balustrades. The immense estates of the Cenci 
family, for the acquisition of which the Vicar of 
Christ, Pope Clement VIII., had shed the innocent 
blood of three persons, were confiscated, and 
eventually conferred on the Aldobrandini and 
Borghese family, between whom and the remain- 
ing heirs of Francesco Cenci tedious lawsuits 
ensued, and scarcely fifty years ago the dispute 
between Prince Borghese and Count Bolognetti 
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Cenci was again brought before the Roman 
tribunals. 

Francesco Cenci, the inhuman father of Beatrice, 
descended jfrom the ancient Roman family Cincia, 
reckoned among his ancestors Pope John X., the 
lover of Teodora, who first made him Bishop 
of Bologna, then Archbishop of Ravenna, and 
finally Pope. Having attained that dignity, he 
wished to throw off the yoke of Marosia, the 
daughter of Teodora, who had become the 
mistress of Alberigo, a Roman patrician of great 
influence; but she, having induced Guido, Duke 
of Tuscany, to marry her, seized the Castle of 
S. Angelo, invaded the Lateran with a boisterous 
rabble, and had Peter slain, before his brother 
John's own eyes. The Pope himself was cast 
into a dungeon, and there killed by poison or 
suffocation. 

The story of Francesco Cenci, this fiend in 
human form, and of his hapless daughter, is too 
well known to need recapitulation here. I may, 
however, make this remark, that Beatrice was 
not confined in the dungeon in the Castle of S. 
Angelo, which is generally shown as having been 
her prison; she was confined in the gloomy pile 
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in the Via Giulia, which is a prison to this day, 
though her execution took place in front of the 
castle. 

During my stay at Rome, the play of ^ Beatrice 
Cenci,' by Carlo Benvenuto, was produced for the 
first time at the Quirino Theatre. It was such 
a success that the play had to be repeated over 
and over again. The vociferous applause with 
which it was received gave a good idea of the 
immense extent of the unpopularity of the priest- 
hood among the Roman people. 

By the way, let me remark that the Theatre 
Quirino — ^which I am tempted to call Queer-I-know 
— is a curious theatre, where people are allowed to 
smoke, even in the boxes — the price of a box is 
five lire — the partitions are only breast-high, and 
the chairs anything but luxurious; but the per- 
formance is not bad. 

The Cenci Palace, erected with the adjoining 
church of St Thomas on the ruins of the Theatre 
Balbo, is situated in the Ghetto, and forms one 
side of the Piazza Cenci. Considering its name, 
the position is appropriate enough, since it is in 
the midst of ccTiciy or rags; for the Ghetto, or 
Jews' quarter, is the very home of rags, an 
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agglomeration of Monmouth Streets, redolent of 
old clothes and fried fish. The palace, an ex- 
tensive pile, is in a state of decay and filth suitable 
to the locality, and inhabited by a large colony 
of porters, rag-and-bone collectors, laundresses, 
charwomen, and, above all, dirty children. Its 
large halls, once resounding witli music, and 
filled with lords and ladies dressed in satins and 
velvets and bedizened with lace and jewels, are 
now turned into workshops; a tinker, with his 
draggle-tailed Avifc and grimy children, inhabits 
the chamber which once was the boudoir of the 
Countess Cenci, and the tinker turns many an 
honest penny by pointing out, and pretending 
himself to take an artistic interest in, the half- 
effaced frescoes still adorning this chamber. 

The entrance-hall, once swarming with servants 
in gorgeous liveries, is now occupied by a seedy 
old cobbler, by the side of whose work-bench I 
saw such a lot of boots and shoes — all past the 
last stage of repair — as could not be matched if you 
searched Rag Fair through and through. What 
does the cobbler do with them ? Does he feed on 
them, or, in the contemplation of their hopeless 
state, gradually sink himself into a condition of 
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idiotic despair ? However, he can wake up when 
business is in the wind; when I saw him for the 
first time, there was a pretty signorina standing 
by his bench. Her attitude and face expressed the 
utmost anxiety as to the cobbler's verdict on the 
reparability of her only pair of boots — she had on 
a pair of slippers — one of which boots, with a 
large rent in the upper leather, the cobbler was 
just then examining with a professional and critical 
eye, and the way he screwed up his mouth, stuck 
his tongue outside one of its corners, lowered his 
eyebrows, and frowned, showed how his mind 
was working and labouring to solve the problem 
whether the boot could be mended by sewing up, 
or whether a patch was absolutely necessary. The 
damsel, of course, strongly objected to the latter, 
and the rent was merely stitched up, and probably 
was all torn open again after the first few pas the 
signorina made at the rustic ball held that same 
afternoon at the foot of Mount Testaccio. 

The open loggie which surrounded the court- 
yard of the palace have been walled up, and there 
remains, in fact, nothing of palatial appearance 
except size ; but what will never depart from the 
building is the memory of the horrors which have 
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taken place within its walls, and of the monster 
whose name they bear. 

The church of St Thomas, standing close to the 
Palace Cenci, and once within its precincts, is of 
very ancient date, and was called by different 
names at different periods of its history, such as 
De Fraternitatej in Capite Molaruviy &c. Tradition 
says that Cincio, Bishop of Sabina, consecrated its 
altar in 1113. Julius III., in 1554, made Rocco 
Cenci patron of it, on condition that he should 
repair it. But Rocco died before he was able to 
do so, wherefore Pius IV. issued a new Bull of 
Investiture in favour of Francesco Cenci, who did 
restore the church, as attested by an inscription 
on the exterior of one of its walls, and which 
remains as a proof of the great piety of Francesco 
Cenci, — an inscription containing as much truth 
as epitaphs, official gazettes, and funeral orations 
generally do. 

The architecture of the church is in the baroque 
style ; it has five chapels, and over the high altar 
there is a painting representing St Thomas touch- 
ing Christ's side. To the left of the altar is a 
painted cross, a work of the twelfth century, of 
which wonderfiil stories were told. An ancient 
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MS. preserved in the Campidoglio, and, perhaps, 
still there, and attested by Giacomo Cenci, declared 
how the painting was given to the said Giacomo 
by the fathers of Aracceli, with the assurance that 
it had worked many miracles, and would always 
do so. The good fathers, of course, did not part 
with so great a treasure without a consideration. 
Giacomo had to repair at his expense the front of 
the church of the Franciscan fathers in Aracceli, 
renew the church furniture, and found a mass, cost- 
ing one ducat a day, in perpetuity. But all the 
time the cross was in possession of Giacomo, it 
refused to work miracles, and when the owner at 
last complained to a Franciscan father, and ex- 
2)ressed a wish to have for all his outlay something 
else than a miserable daub, the father coolly turned 
his back upon him, observing that if the painting 
did not work miracles, it was because he was not 
worthy of them. And this was all the consolation 
he ever got from the Franciscans ! 

It is said that Francesco Cenci erected in the 
chapel of St Thomas dei Cenci a handsome marble 
monument to his dog Nero, with the inscription: 
" If thou seekest beauty and love, thou wilt find 
them within, Francesco Cenci, a not ungrateful 
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master, caused this monument to be erected to his 
faithful dog Nero," But though he may have been 
very fond of his dog, he hated his children so much 
that he had tombs built for them in his church, in 
the hope of burying them all during his lifetime. 
And, certainly, he did his best to bring about 
this consummation, for, according to contemporary 
writers, he was one of the most fiendish of incar- 
nate fiends that ever polluted this earth. 

Of all the monumental buildings of Rome, 
St Peter's, the Colosseum, and the Castle of St 
Angelo are imdoubtedly the most prominent. All 
three are tombs, literally and figuratively. The 
first is the reputed tomb of St Peter, even as 
Egypt had the tomb of Osiris, Crete that of 
Jupiter, Persia that of Mithras, Babylon that of 
Belus, Cadiz that of Hercules. Figuratively it is 
the tomb of human intelligence ; the sepulchre 
where Reason lies in Superstition's cataleptic 
trance, swathed in the foul cere-clothes of priestly 
undertakers — these ghouls who, grown fat on 
corruption, poison with their pestilential breath 
the intellectual lives of myriads of men, and 
overspread the earth with the funereal pall of the 
dark ages, whose obscurity, however, was transi- 
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ently illumined at jfrequent intervals by the lurid 
gleams of the fires of the witch-burners and the 
autos'da-fe of the Holy Office — ^for priests have 
ever called theii- most diabolical devices " holy." 
Is not tills St Peter's the lair of the cockatrice, 
whose hideous folds have crushed the fair form of 
many a state, but which now itself is mutilated, 
and compelled to swallow its own venom ? 

The Colosseum is soaked with the blood of tlie 
poor wretches who perished there, either to amuse 
the sanguinary rabble that crowded the scats and 
shouted with delight at the dying agony of the 
gladiator, or who suffered martyrdom for creeds 
which they themselves did not understand. It 
was the vast grave of European and Asiatic 
liberty, when Rome condemned its captives of war 
to destroy each other therein, for the greater 
glory of the victorious general. In course of time 
it became a fortress, and so again the scene of 
carnage and death. Now it is the most mag- 
nificent ruin of the East and West, surpassing in 
grandeur of aspect even the Pyramids of EgjT)t, 
which, curiously enough, the Israelites helped to 
build, as they helped to finish the Colosseum. 
Standing within its now silent walls, what (^ 

VOL. I. M 
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view presents itself all around ! Not far off is 
Mount Palatine, with its grand masses of ruins ; 
close to it stand the remains of the temple of 
Venus, in sight of which the vestal virgins sat to 
look on at the scenes of cruelty and bloodshed 
taking place within the arena. What a juxta- 
position of contraries: Venus, vestals, and playful 
murder ! 

I am told that the large cross which stood in 
the centre of the arena, and the fourteen small 
chapels, or oratories, formerly standing within the 
arena, have lately been removed, to enable the 
archaeologists to make excavations. The Christian 
symbols disappear, that pagan remains may be 
brought to light — what a revolution the Nemesis 
of Reason is bringing about! Kissing the cross 
secured two hundred days' indulgence. I have 
seen a woman kiss it, without an instant's inter- 
mission, for more than a quarter of an hour, so 
that she must within that time have reduced the 
purgatory stock standing in her name by a good 
many years. How the devil must have rejoiced 
when that office for getting rid of the bad paper 
he had forced on people, and exchanging it for 
good Paradisaical coin, was shut up ! The fourteen 
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oratories all round represented the stations of 
the Calvary, or via cruets; and, while they were 
standing, a company of religious brethren, wearing 
long gowns, with their working corduroy trousers 
and highlows protruding below, and hoods con- 
cealing their faces, and only showing their eyes 
through the holes left on purpose, would come 
every Friday afternoon, led by a Capuchin friar, 
and march round the arena from one chapel to 
the other, chanting and prostrating themselves 
before each. The friar would then preach a 
sermon from a platform erected on one side of the 
arena. I saw the procession only once, and then 
it was not accompanied by the friar. 

I am not easily impressed by the grandest 
religious ceremony, — in fact, the more grand it is, 
the more I think of the Opera, — but this perambu- 
lation, made by a parcel of poor devils in the 
cheapest of serge gowns, and who could not even 
get any credit by the performance, since they 
were all masked, did make an impression on mo. 
The brethren were accompanied by an old man 
with long white hair, flowing in the wind, for 
he wore no hat, and his feet were bare; while 

otherwise he was dressed in a suit of rusty black, 
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wearing neither gown nor hood. He frequently 
crossed himself, and vigorously joined in the 
chanting; and, before leaving any of the stations, 
he always knelt down and devoutly kissed the 
ground. Who would rob this poor old man of 
his faith? Not I, for one. And yet what will 
he do now, if he is still alive? Fancy the 
detestation with which he must look upon the 
excavators, who arc tearing up, and carelessly 
shovelling about, the ground he considers so 
sacred! Of course, sound Protestants — as people, 
whose own superstition has more of the Calvinistic 
aridity in it, call themselves — will sneer at this 
man's delusion. They forget, or probably never 
knew, that man has nothing but what he imagines, 
or what forms an image in his mind. This is 
the only true reality he can possess, — the only 
true creed existing for him, and endowed with 
healing virtue. 

And so this poor man, hero prostrating himself 
on the damp gi-ound and kissing it, derives from 
these acts as much benefit, and a great deal 
more, than your sound Protestant, who, for form 
and respectability's sake, attends his parish-church 
twice every Sunday, and regularly goes to sleep 
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as soon as the sermon begins; for while the 
latter feels no emotion at all within him, the 
former places himself by his imagination in 
intimate communion with the Universal Mother, 
the higher influence, superior to the laws of 
elective affinities, which, when allowed absolutely 
to combine individual powers and elements, 
produce nothing but the phenomena of disease 
and death, physical and mental. The ancients 
partly knew this truth, and symbolized it, in a 
lower degree, by the fable of Antaeus regaining 
his strength on touching the earth. 

The castle of St Angelo, the vast and splendid 
tomb of the Emperor Hadrian, though now shorn 
of its original magnificence, — for the marble 
colonnades that once surrounded, and the marble 
statues that once adorned it, have all disappeared, 
— is still a grand monument of the former power 
of Rome. 

This Hadrian was not only a great builder — 
among tlie works executed by his orders may bo 
mentioned the wall from the Solway Frith to the 
mouth of the Tyne, a portion of the city of Athens, 
and his tomb — but also a great collector of works 
of art; and as he had travelled extensively, and 
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had, of course, unlimited means at his command, 
we may assume that his galleries were filled with 
the then existing gems of human skill. But these 
were dispersed almost as soon as they had found 
their way to Rome ; for Antoninus Pius, the suc- 
cessor of Hadrian, caused tlie whole collection to 
be sold by auction — it lasted several weeks — to pay 
oflF the debts of the Stat€. Suppose the Italians 
were to do such a thing now — and it has been 
proposed — Italy would become the richest country 
in Europe. But apart from nobler considerations, 
which must for ever prevent such a measure from 
being adopted, it would be a suicidal proceeding, 
it would be killing the goose tliat lays the golden 
eggs ; for the art-treasures of Italy arc the load- 
stone that every year draws thousands of rich men 
to that country ; nor is the number of Italians who 
live by art, directly or indirectly, inconsiderable. 

Hadrian's tomb was built by a pagan to hold 
dead bodies. Christians, and these Christians 
Poi)es — ^Vicars of Christ, as they style themselves — 
turned it into a tomb for the living, and its vaults, 
intended to enclose sarcophagi, into dungeons, 
where the victims of Papal fanaticism, cruelty, or 
greed were racked or starved to death. You are 
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shown a stone cell, into which you cannot enter 
without stooping, where Beatrice Cenci is said to 
have been imprisoned. This is not true. That 
unfortunate maiden never occupied that or any- 
other cell in the castle, but was shut up in the 
prison in the Via Giulia, as already stated. But 
though she was no occupant of that ^^ chamber of 
horrors," where the prisoner never saw a human 
face, not even that of the gaoler, the food being 
let down through a hole in the ceiling, yet other 
victims, no doubt, pined and perished therein. 

But another dungeon, which you are shown as 
having been the prison of Benvenuto Cellini, really 
was for a time the abode of that somewhat eccentric 
and slightly vain-glorious artist, as we know from 
his own memoirs. The window through which he 
made his escape is walled up. 

In another room you are shown some enormous 
chests strongly bound with iron, in which the Papal 
treasures used to be kept. Now they are empty, 
the present Pope pretending to be reduced to the 
original state of poverty of the first Pope, the 
fisherman Peter. But the poor man is trying 
hard to get together a few things again, and so, 
according to the Popolo Romano (Dec, 1873), ho 
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has caused the principal relics to be removed from 
the churches of Rome, and carried to the Vatican. 
Of course he does not wish to deprive the faithful 
of miracle-working bones, toe-nails, bits of the true 
cross, thorns, and such-like valuables. He contents 
himself with the mere boxes containing them, 
esi^ecially when they are made of precious metal 
or incrusted with gems, as is often the case. The 
heads of the Apostles Peter and Paul, whicli were 
preserved at San Giovanni, were the first to be 
thus abstracted. The busts belonging to them are 
masterpieces of Valadier, the goldsmith. The 
Popolo Romano asks whether the syndic, who holds 
one of the keys of the shrine in which the heads 
were kept, was asked for it, or whether the Pope 
used a false key. The relics of Santa Bibbiana 
also, richly ornamented with precious stones, were 
carried off. The monks of San Silvcstre brought 
the head of St John the Baptist, which was pre- 
served in their church, and gave it the name 
of San Silvcstre in Capite, to the Pope. Their 
liberality did not extend to the gems which adorned 
it ; these they first took out and kept for themselves. 
This relic stealing is an old trick of the Popes. As 
early as the twelfth century Frederick I., Emperor 
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of Germany, complained of Adrian IV., who caused 
altars to be despoiled of their ornaments, and the 
holy vessels to be taken away. Of course the 
clergy and religious societies do the same thing 
on a smaller scale. Not one-tenth of the gems now 
seen on Madonnas and saints is genuine. The 
priests and monks have long ago substituted paste 
for the real stones given by honest devotees. 

A long covered gallery leads from the castle of 
St Angelo to the Vatican. It was built by 
Alexander VI., to enable him and his successors 
to fly to the castle for safety whenever the Vatican 
became too hot to hold them. I cannot understand 
why he did not prefer an underground passage, 
which would have been much safer. The height 
at which the gallery is carried along renders it 
all the more exposed ; and, being more like an 
open arcade than a passage built for concealment, 
a Pope, I forget which, who was flying along it, 
had to be screened by some of the cardinals running 
by the side of him, and holding up their gowns, so 
that he could not be seen from below — something 
like the late Queen of Oude, when she travelled 
on an English railway, and her attendants held 
up their shawls to conceal her from vulgar gaze. 
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But the queen walked in a slow and stately manner, 
while the Pope was scampering along. 

Represent to yourselves the whole proceeding, 
and say if it must not have been as good as a 
scene in a pantomime. And contrast it with the 
Pope's theatrical procession on the other side of 
the Vatican — the same man who, pcrliaps, a few 
days previously, had been compelled ignominiously 
to escape through a back-door into a long and 
dreary passage to save his life, now pompously 
walking into St Peter's, surrounded by his petti- 
coated cardinals and priests, there to perform 
dreary mummeries, and impress the world that he 
was its master. Did the words sj^oken by the 
master of ceremonies to him at his coronation ever 
recur to his memory, — ^^ Pater sanctij sic transit 
glcnna mundV^ ? Tlic position of the Pope between 
St Peter in the cathedral, and St Michael on the 
top of the castle, both fighting characters, is odd 
enough, and he is left in the lurch by both. St 
Michael lias gone over to the enemy, and St Peter, 
always a treacherous loon, won't fight because he 
docs not consider himself properly backed. And 
hence the Pope is fallen on evil days. 

It was no marvel that Alexander VI. was 
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obliged to construct this way of escape, for ho 
was universally execrated. Nero, Tiberius, and 
Caligula appear as angels of light by the side 
of this monster; and the crimes he was guilty 
of would seem incredible, had we not the naive 
account of them given by Burchard, the Pope's 
master of ceremonies, who, though he softens 
down some of the scenes he was a witness of, 
yet leaves enough to fill us with mingled wonder 
and horror at the profligacy of the Papal Court. 
The satirical epitaph on his daughter Lucretia 
is well known : — 

" Hie jacet in tumulo Lucretia nomiue, sed re 
Thais, Alexandri — filia, sponsa, nurus." 

The character of his predecessor was equally 
in keeping with his holy office. The Romans 
immortalized it by the following distich : — 

^' Octo nocens genuit pueros, todimque puellas, 
Uunc merito potent dicere Roma patrem ! " 

The angel which crowns the castle, and gives 
it its name, is about as ugly a record of superstition 
and humbug as can be found in Rome. Pope 
Gregory pretended that the Archangel Michael 
appeared to him, and promised that the plague 
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which liad ravaged Rome should cease, wherefore 
the angel is represented sheathing the sword of 
the destroyer. The Pope took care not to have 
this vision before the plague had nearly ceased; 
but the commemorative angel was not set up 
till nearly a thousand years after the miracle. 
Paul III. erected a marble figure of St. Michael, 
which, in the last century, was displaced by the 
present statue, which looks as incongruous as 
possible, perched on the top of the castle. 

But such disfigurements were the usual practice 
with Popes, who have been cried up as the 
patrons of art, whilst in reality, as Story, in 
his 'Roba di Roma,^ says, they tore down the 
splendid remains of the Roman Empire to build 
out of their debris hideous churches. Adrian I. 
destroyed the temple of Ceres and Proserpine 
to erect the ugly clmrch of Sta Maria in Cosmedin. 
Paul V. overthrew the entablature and pediment 
of the Forum of Nerva to make a fountain on 
the Janiculum, and took the last column of the 
Basilica of Constantino for the statue of the 
Virgin in the Piazza Sta Maria Maggiore. Paul 
II. took a large quantity of stone trom the 
Colosseum for repairing the mole of Ripetta* 
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The Cancelleria and the Palazzo di Venetia were 
built with stones taken from the same classic 
quarry. The Farnese Palace was built by plunder- 
ing and destroying the theatre of Marcellus, the 
Forum of Trajan, the arch of Titus, the temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina, and the Colosseum. 
The brazen plates of the Pantheon were melted 
into the hideous baldacchino of St Peter's. An 
antique statue of Jupiter Capitolinus was trans- 
formed into the bronze statue of the same saint, 
whose toe has nearly been kissed away by drivel- 
ling idiots. Urban VIII. threatened to pull down 
the tomb of Metella, because he wanted its blocks 
of travertine. The Church and the nobles vied 
with each other in the work of destruction, and 
Rome suffered more from them than from the 
barbarians. The well-known distich about the 
Barberini will readily occur to every reader. 
Placing awkward-looking saints and apostles on 
ancient columns, and spoiling the look of the 
Pantheon with two square turrets, are some of 
the minor disfigurements due to Papal taste. 

There is a small armoury in the castle, in one 
compartment of which is a collection of arms 
taken from persons who wore them in spite of 
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Papal prohibition. Among these are the pistols 
of Randolfo Farnese, the son and heir of Alexander 
Farnese, Duke of Parma. Sixtus V., who, as he 
had sprung from a very low origin, was all the 
more arrogant and cruel when he obtained power, 
heard that this young man, contrary to law, always 
carried pistols about with him. He therefore 
ordered him to be arrested, and sent to the castle 
of St Angelo. His uncle, Cardinal Farnese, im- 
' mediately hastened to the Pope to intercede for 
his nephew. The Pope at first seemed inexorable, 
and, whilst the cardinal was pleading, secretly 
sent a message to the governor of the castle to 
have Randolfo immediately beheaded. When he 
thought sufficient time had been allowed for his 
command to be carried out, he pretended to relent, 
and gave the cardinal an order on the governor 
to give up the young man to his uncle. The 
latter hastened to the prison, and was astounded 
to find Randolfo in the hands of the executioner, 
preparing for death, some delay having occurred 
in consequence of the difficulty of finding at once 
a priest to confess the victim of Papal cruelty 
and treachery. The governor, on seeing the new 
order, of course thought that the Pope had yielded 
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to a feeling of humanity, and released his prisoner, 
whom the cardinal at once put into a post-chaise, 
and sent out of the Pope's reach. 

I had occasion to allude just now to the tomb 
of Metella, that castle of St Angelo on a small 
scale. Like this latter, Metella's tomb also was 
turned into a fortress during the constant feuds 
of the Middle Ages, and even later. It is a ruin 
every visitor to Rome ought to see. So is the tomb 
of Eurysaces, outside the Porta Maggiorc, who 

*' in Roma's ancient city 

By cruel fate a bakerman was bred ; 
Since for his customers we must feel pity, 

Though all are long since poisoned off and dead. 
His buns were sawdust, and his biscuits gritty, 

Of alum and ground bones he made his bread ; 
And as no Letheby then did analyze. 
About his goods he could tell any lies." 

This baker's tomb is very curious; after a few 
days' meditation, I made the following impromptu 
on it : — 

'' Here lie I, Eurysaces the baker. 

Aqueduct o'erseer I was too ; 
Overpowered by an undertaker, 

All my dough is shortened to a do. 
Now I lie in this sepulchral oven. 

And by fermentation hope to rise. 
Quicker than my bread, always so sloven. 

As c^ ' r^lar brick ' to Paradise." 
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Let me leave the dismal vicinity of tombs, and 
visit one of the most charming' spots around Rome, 
the Grotto of Egeria. I am well aware that what 
is now so called is not — or at least antiquarians 
say it is not — the grotto to which Numa used 
to retire to consult the kind nymph. But why 
destroy the poetic fiction on which Byron has 
philosophized in such glorious lines? The quiet 
valley in which the grotto — an artificial one, pro- 
bably originally a nymphaeum — is situated, the 
shady grove and ancient temple close by, which 
is now dedicated to St Urban and farming utensils, 
and usually is called the temple of Bacchus, though 
it was more probably sacred to the Camoena?, 
have for me an indescribable charm. The calm 
influence of idyllic beauty pervades the entire 
landscape; the nymph has long forsaken the 
grotto, but her sweet memory remains, and shall 
for ever render this hallowed ground, even though 
the pilgrim to this shrine be led to it by a coarse 
peasant woman, such as the one that conducted 
me to the grotto, the grove, and the temple; a 
woman that had as little in common with a nymph 
as a poet laureate's royal ode has with poetry. 

Another poetic pilgrimage to be made within 
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Rome, is to the house of Raphael's Fomarina, 
The house is still a baker's. I went inside, and 
made some inquiries, but the man who was at 
work knew nothing of Raphael or his mistress. 
I then went to the opposite side of the Tiber, 
whence the painter is said to have seen the 
baker's beautiful daughter at the bottom of her 
father's garden, bathing her feet in the stream. 
What a love was hers, and how basely did Raphael 
behave to her at last, banishing her from him in 
his last hours at the command of arrogant priests ! 
And if, as is but too probable, his love for her 
over-taxed his frail body, and shortened his actual 
life, it gave him immortality, for it was through 
her entliusiasm for his art, and his reproduction 
of her glorious face and form in all his later 
paintings, that he rose to the pinnacle of fame. 
What he painted before knowing her is worth 
very little. Look even at that over-praised work, 
^ The Espousals of the Virgin Mary,' how in the 
Brera Gallery at Milan; what is the value of 
such a fancy picture, and so contrary to all tradi- 
tional reality ? Its departure not only from nature, 
but all probability, to my mind is perfectly offen- 
sive. Criticism, whether applied to literary or 
VOL. h » 
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artistic performances, demands probability — a cer- 
tain limit being allowed for idealizing the subject 
— even in fiction. There is no approach to pro- 
bability in ^ The Espousals/ which only proves the 
truth of the adage, II n^y a qii^un pas du sublime au 
ridicule. We are, moreover, scarcely able to give 
a positive opinion on the mechanical execution 
of the painting, for it was restored by Molteni, 
and some connoisseurs doubt whether anything 
of the original remains visible, and whether what 
we now see is not a clever travesty. 

And here I may be permitted to utter another 
heretical opinion on the ancient painters so much 
extolled. They seem to me to have had very 
little invention, either in the matter of subject or 
treatment. The endless Madonnas, Holy Families, 
angels, archangels, saints, martyrs, in every possible 
and impossible attitude, often in costumes or with 
accessories belonging to totally different periods 
from those in which they are supposed to have 
existed, and producing the most ridiculous ana- 
chronisms, show that the painters possessed little 
knowledge, and could but seldom escape from the 
monotonous groove into which they had glided 
at first, because the churches were their greatest 
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patrons. To excuse the want of originality in 
these painters, by saying that the lofty aspira- 
tions of their art could find utterance only in 
such subjects, is to place Superstition above 
Truth, as if the former could inspire more lofty 
themes than the latter. But they did not know 
the Truth. 

If they had known the ideal Virgin Sophia, the 
universal Spirit of Groodness and Beauty, of whom 
the Virgin Mary is only the gross and degraded 
corporization, tlie outbirtli of scholastic tlieology, 
which perverts and drags down into the dust of 
diffbrmity, and ridicule, and meanness, the noblest 
ideas of true philosophy, they might have pro- 
duced something superior even to the Madonna 
della Seggiola in the Pitti Palace. Instead of 
representing what to them were the highest 
mysteries of their faith, according to purely 
human notions — the only idea they can give you 
of God the Father is that of an old man with a 
white beard ; while, in the famous ^ Last Judgment,' 
in the Sistine Chapel, we have only the repro- 
duction of the action of an earthly tribunal, to 
give but two instances — they would have abstained 
from the futile attempt of representing what 
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cannot be represented, not oven allegorically, 
without degrading the idea. The everlasting clas- 
sical subjects, too, repeated ad 7iauseamy betray 
that exaggerated admiration for the antique which 
is even now rampant among persons who pretend 
to be the only possessors of taste, and leads 
to folly, such as naming a modern war-steamer 
^^ Endymion," instead of giving to such ships the 
names of distinguished naval men, which would be 
both more rational and more just. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE ROMAN CARNIVAL. 



I SAW the Carnival of Rome. During four or 
five afternoons I watched the doings in the Corse 
from a balcony in one of the best positions, and 
was driven to the conclusion that either the attrac- 
tions of that festival had been much overrated, 
or had decayed from their ancient splendour. At 
Bale, Cologne, Mayence, and Nice, I have seen 
more elegant costumes, and a greater number of 
them, as well as more splendid processions, per- 
ambulating the streets; more funny and comical 
exhibitions, wittier peripatetic shows, satirical 
and otherwise, to amuse the lookers-on. The 
masquerade dresses that appeared in the Corso — 
and the Carnival is virtually confined to that 
street — on the whole were very poor, though 
Pasquino, the patron of the Carnival, had offered 
a number of prizes for the best-dressed maskers 
on foot, horseback, or cars. To go by the 
programme issued by Pasquino, one would have 
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expected something grand, but the performance 
fell far short of the promise. The programme 
ran thus : — 

February 15, Saturday. — A Monster Mas- 
querade, with cars, horses, shows, heralds, horse- 
men, men-at-arms, sprites, hobgoblins, &c. Pasquino 
will make his triumphal entry on tlic Corso, 
where he will meet Carnival, and in his company- 
pass up and down the Corso. Pasquino, however, 
does not come on tlie Corso empty-handed, but 
brings with him in his car a thousand rich presents 
for the Roman people. The car will stop on the 
Circo Agonale, where the gifts it contains will be 
raffled for, each ticket costing ten centesimi. The 
Piazza Navona (which derives its name from 
Agonale, in allusion to the agony there suflFered 
by the gladiators who used to fight in that circus) 
will not be able to hold the crowds that will 
assemble there, provided the day be fine ! 

Monday and Tuesday. — Throwing of coriandoli 
and flowers as in former years. (These coriandoli or 
confetti arc not, as the name may seem to imply, 
made of sugar, but of chalk, and when thrown 
with force are apt to hurt, besides soiling you, 
wherefore the persons stationed on the balconies, 
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or riding in carriages, protect their faces with 
wire-masks.) 

Wednesday. — An ukase of Pasquino for this 
day prohibits the tlirowing of coriandoliy so that 
well' dressed walkers may freely circulate on the 
Corso. Pasquino, with his usual liberality, will 
give five prizes, partly in money, to the best- 
dressed maskers either on foot or in carriages. 

But the munificence of Pasquino is so bound- 
less, that he cannot let this opportunity pass by 
without founding a new order of chivalry (an 
importunate want !), and hence to the prizes will 
be attached the insignia and crosses of his order. 

Shrove-Thursday. — Grand battle of flowers and 
coriandoli. 

Friday. — Inauguration of a charitable fete. At 
night an entertainment at the Apollo, given by 
Pasquino to the best-dressed maskers. 

Sunday. — Promenading on the Corso. In the 
evening grand illumination of the Piazza, and 
entertainment at the Apollo. 

Monday. — Ordinary procession. 

Tuesday. — After the historical moccoletti^ a 
funeral convoy will, with great pomp, conduct 
Carnival to the Piazza del Popolo, and there burn 
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him on a funeral pile. Fireworks, and grand 
illumination of the Piazza. 

Well, such was the programme, and it was 
pretty faithfully adhered to. But the procession 
of cars and carriages was a poor aflfair, at least 
for Rome. Yet, poor as it was, it excited indig- 
nation in the Vatican. The car which carried 
Carnival was a model of the dome of St Peter's, 
and the lantern on the top was an imitation of a 
bird-cage, in which was shut up a parrot, and, as 
the Italian for parrot is papagallo^ the allusion 
to the prisoner of the Vatican was too plain to 
be mistaken. Of course, the Pope protested, but, 
of course, was only laughed at. At the present 
day, when all the picture-shops and kiosks are full 
of the most outrageous caricatures of the Pope 
and Cardinals, the thunders of the Vatican are 
listened to with the same amusement people listen 
to its prototype — theatrical thunder. 

The chief fun of the Carnival is the throwing 
of confetti and flour. Standing on a balcony, on 
which is placed, or to which is attached, a longi- 
tudinal box, filled with the one or the other, and 
armed with a scoop, you endeavour to hit the 
people walking about below, or passing by in 
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carriages or cars, who, of course, attempt to return 
the compliment. There is also a constant inter- 
change of small nosegays thrown up to ladies on 
balconies, or sent by the latter to any gallant 
masker below. But the greatest joke is to cover 
sedate-looking gentlemen in grave black with a 
large scoopful of flour. If you can just catch them 
at the back of the head, so that the flour enters 
their necks, you will enjoy the reward of virtue 
by seeing the rage of the victim, and hearing the 
Homeric laughter of the bystanders. As a rule, 
the men grow savage, whilst the women, who 
are even greater sufferers by the throwing of 
confetti^ and especially of flour, take it much 
more coolly, and laugh at their own misfortime. 

I admit that I did unbend the bow the few 
afternoons I spent on that balcony in tlie Corso, 
and was as pleased as a schoolboy who has just 
performed some outrageous piece of mischief, when 
I succeeded in lodging a scoopful of flour right 
in the centre of a woman's hair. But why will 
women go about with their heads uncovered on 
such days ? However, the mishap gives them — • 
as a lady who was with mo on the balcony ob- 
served — a pretext lor cleaning their liair, which 
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they do not seem to do on ordinary occasions. 
The women took the infliction in good part, only 
covering their heads up with their shawls, or 
shutting the stable-door after the steed was stolen. 
By the amiable and intellectual eflforts of the 
^ Equality" on the balconies, and an occasional 
skirmish for some bouquet thrown from above, the 
crowd below were kept in very good humour, and 
only driven to violent demonstrations of fun when 
some unfortunate individual in a high black hat 
made his appearance among them. He might as 
well have been a policeman in a pantomime at 
the time when the police still wore chimney-pots. 

I noticed one instance especially, as it happened 
just under my balcony. A somewhat seedy swell, 
wearing the objectionable head-gear, came strut- 
ting down the Corso ; all at once a touch on one 
side nearly knocked his hat ofi^, while a blow 
immediately after from the other side re-balanced 
it. The swell, instead of taking the matter coolly, 
which probably would have saved him from further 
molestation, angrily looked round, whilst he de- 
fiantly re-settled his hat. But he had scarcely 
done so, when a well-aimed blow from behind 
drove it right down over his eyes, while a second 
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flattened it on the top of his head. The helpless 
fury of the blinded victim of course filled the 
bystanders with delight; and when at last he 
succeeded in freeing himself from the incumbrance, 
and with rage and regret contemplated his smashed 
^^ shocking bad hat," the merriment of the crowd, 
who formed a wide circle around him, knew no 
bounds. In vain he called for the police. The 
guardians of the public peace at Rome know, as 
well as their London colleagues, that the amuse- 
ments of a holiday assemblage are not to be 
interfered with on slight grounds, aud so prudently 
kept out of the fray. And as almost directly after 
the trumpets of an approacliing procession were 
heard, the crowd divided to both sides of the 
street, and the discomfited swell stole away, to 
weep unseen over the loss he had sustained. 

And here let me ask whence this objection to 
so respectable an article of dress as a chimney- 
pot? I believe it arises from the innate good 
sense of man, from his hatred of ugliness, and 
love of Bohemianism. The tall black hat is a 
nuisance, a painful infliction, an anguish-tube, as 
the Germans call it. It is everywhere in the 
way, protects you neither from sun nor rain, and 
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in windy weather can only be kept on the head 
by frantic snatches at its brim. It is ugly. An 
assembly of men wearing it seen from above 
must look like London seen from a balloon, and 
forming a compact mass, with its thousands of 
chimney-pots rising up into the air. The tall 
black hat is the badge of social slavery. But 
why a battered, greasy old chimney-pot should 
be more respectable than a new wide-awake felt 
hat, is one of the many inscrutable decrees of 
fashion. Men of sense, as they put it on, swear 
oaths at it, not loud, but deep; still they wear 
it. What to do with it when it has to be taken 
off is a sore puzzle. Peasants and workmen put 
it on the floor, and what it reminds you of as 
they do so need not be particularized. Gentlemen 
naturally object to such a resting-place for it, 
hence their bewilderment. Any king or prince 
may earn for himself the everlasting gratitude of 
the male section of civilized humanity by adopting 
the soft felt hat, and discarding the ugly, un- 
comfortable, penal chimney-pots. If the Prince 
of Wales, for instance, would set the example, rank 
and fashion would immediately imitate it, and 
then eveu respecteibility and gentility would be 
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able to appear without the anguish-tube. Will 
H.R.H. enrol himself among the benefactors of 
mankind ? 

But what has this to do with Rome ? Revenons 
d, nos moutoiis, or rather d nos chevaiiXy for the 
cannon fired from the Castle of St Angclo has 
just announced that the liorses are about starting 
for the race. Police and soldiers line the centre 
of the Corso to keep the crowd back, and presently • 
the distant thunder of the hoofs of the Barberi 
and the shouts of the multitude are heard. The 
ground literally shakes as the riderless horses 
rush by. A boy and a man, who, in their stupid 
eagerness to see them, have advanced too far 
beyond the line of soldiers, are knocked down, 
and the man dies of his injuries on the following 
day. But what of that? The race is run, and 
one of the horses, which had taken the lead from 
the first, and kept it to the end, has won. 

A cruel amusement was, for the first time, 
introduced at the Carnival of 1873, which 
consisted in tying live birds to oranges, and 
throwing them about. The poor birds, in most 
cases, were not killed at once by the first throw, 
but had their legs broken, and were otherwise 
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tortured, before they gave up their little lives. 
A benevolent lady, on hearing of it, oflfered a 
reward for every live bird brought to her, so 
that her house was beset all day long by roughs, 
who caught birds on purpose to sell them to her, 
until the police interfered, and marched some of 
the miscreants, who were caught throwing the 
birds about, oflF to prison. 

According to newspaper accounts, the Carnival 
of 1874 was of a more imposing character, the 
processions being designed with more taste, and 
carried out with greater pomp and spirit than in 
former years. The chief cortege was a repro- 
duction of the principal feature of the ancient 
saturnalia, the triumphant entry into Rome of 
old King Saturnus, with his wife Ops, accom- 
panied by the symbols of Fertility and Prosperity 
their arrival was intended to illustrate. There 
were also many groups with a political meaning, 
such as the Ship of St Peter, with Mother Church 
seated in it, and Bismarck making eflforts to bring 
it to grief. 

On the last day of the Carnival, at sunset, 
thousands of little wax tapers, called moccoleftiy 
are lighted along the Corso, The spectators on 
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the balconies and at windows, the people crowding 
the streets, in carriages and on foot, are all 
provided with these ignes fatui, flickering about in 
all directions, and which everybody tries to put 
out, whilst endeavouring to save his own from 
extinction. On balconies here and there blue, 
red, and otherwise coloured lights are being 
burnt, whilst spiral gas-pipes, with numerous jets, 
are affixed to the ordinary street-lamps. Thus 
the Corso and its grand palaces are illumined 
with a flood of gorgeous light, like the final scene 
of a Christmas pantomime, like the closing hour 
of a sunshiny day. It is, in fact, the closing 
glory of the Carnival, which culminates in the 
fireworks in the Piazza del Popolo, where Carnival 
is burnt on a funeral pyre by order of King 
Pasquino. With this the out-door amusements of 
the Carnival end; but the in-door festivities, such 
as concerts and balls at theatres and private 
houses, which imder the rule of the Popes ended 
at midnight, — ^^the people at the Apollo being 
turned out by the military with drawn swords 
in their hands, — are now prolonged far into the 
morning of Ash Wednesday, 

I went to the masked ball at the Apollo, the 
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opera-house of Rome, but never saw a duller affair. 
Seated in a box on the grand tier I could overlook 
the whole company and their proceedings. The 
pit and stage, as is usual on such occasions, were 
boarded over, and converted into a gigantic ball- 
room ; but between eleven and twelve o'clock very- 
few maskers had as yet arrived. Among female 
costumes there were but few either striking or rich, 
and half the men were in plain evening dress. 
Even when the room was full, there were never 
more than eight or ten couples dancing; the rest 
of the company did nothing but walk up and 
down, as dancing is not considered etiquette. 
Of course, how could it be, when you go to a 
ball ! 

The masked ball at the Apollo is generally 
followed by a few duels. There were three after 
the ball I went to, but nobody was much hurt, as 
they were all with the broadsword, and mortal 
cuts are forbidden. As soon as there is a wound, 
however slight it may be, the seconds invariably 
interfere, and stop further possibility of danger. 
The farce ends with the traditional coffee. So 
ridiculous, as a rule, are these affaires cPhonneuvj 
that the Roman almanack, ^Follia,' for 1873 had 

VOL. I. 
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a series of satirical sketches on them, entitled, 
" Duelling in the Nineteenth Century." 

The Roman Carnival lasts too long; ten days, 
though some of them are as good as blank days, 
weary people's power of observation. Three days 
— the time usually allowed in other cities — is 
quite long enough. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that at Carnival time people disguise themselves. 
On the contrary, they then generally come out in 
their true characters, while they wear masks all 
the year round. 

Before leaving the subject of public amusements, 
let me add an anecdote concerning one of the 
larger theatres of Rome, the Valle. The circum- 
stance occurred in September, 1873. The represen- 
tation of ^ L' Ombra ' was interrupted at the Vallo 
theatre on Wednesday last, says the report, in a very 
unpleasant way for the spectators. The public had 
already taken their places, and the curtain was going 
to rise, when a bailiff entered and took possession 
of the money received that night. Some persons 
said he came in the name of the Alta Italia^ 
railway company, and others in the name of the 
proprietors of ^L' Ombra.' Some said that the 
impresa had not been able to pay the proprietors 
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of ^L'Ombra,' while the others maintained that 
the railway company had not received the money 
for the carriage of the music, through the mistake 
of one of their agents, and had decided to have 
their expenses reimbursed, and so instructed the 
bailiff to seize the money. However this may 
have been, the bailiff did not carry out his instruc- 
tions, for, instead of waiting until the curtain had 
risen, he claimed the money before the performance 
had begun; that is to say, while the money still 
belonged to the public who had paid their money 
to receive a quantity of emotions and to sigh a 
great deal, and who had not yet done either. 

The cashier took advantage of this circumstance 
to oppose the seizure of the money, and the news 
having circulated among the audience, they claimed 
their money in a loud voice, especially as the 
curtain gave no signs of rising. This was because 
the artists had not been paid (what complications !), 
and, seeing the evening's receipt in danger of being 
taken, had refused to sing unless they received 
some guarantee of payment. A delegate of the 
public security then interfered, and was introduced 
to the presence of the impresano^ the bailiff, the 

singers, and the public (who each claimed the 

2 
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money). He declared that the money should be 
given back to the latter, so they had only to pass 
by the cashier to receive the price of their respec- 
tive places imder the eye of the law. 

The expenses at the Valle being very great, and 
the receipts having for some time been very small, 
the above catastrophe was the result. 

The fancy fair in the Piazza di Spagna, a col- 
lection of booths more or less decorated, and 
lit-up at night, where the music and dancing, 
eating and drinking were kept up till early in 
the morning, reminded one more of a village fair 
of a poor description than of a Jiera fantasticay as 
it was styled in the programme issued by Pasquino, 
held at Carnival time at Rome. The sellers were 
to be in costume; but this, in most cases, was 
interpreted by them as meaning that they were 
to be in their shirt-sleeves and wear false noses. 
The goods exposed for sale were such as one 
usually meets with at fancy fairs : all the old, 
worthless, unsaleable trumpery that had for years 
been encumbering the back-shelves of shops. I 
had reason to anathematize and remember this 
fiera fantastica. 

One of the smaller courtyards of the Palazzo 
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MignanelK, where I lived, was under my bed-room 
window, and rented by a wine-shop keeper, who, 
on the night before the opening of the fair, brought 
a couple of carpenters into this yard and set them 
to work at making cases for holding each a dozen 
of some execrably sour wine, which would not go 
off even in Italy, where the vinegar cruet con- 
stantly does duty for the wine bottle, without being 
packed into cases with elaborate polychromic labels, 
as in England the canister dodge enables grocers 
to get rid of rubbish, because the tin case tempts 
people into buying it. The two carpenters sawed 
and hammered all night long, of course preventing 
me from sleeping, and when, about two o'clock, 
I mildly tore open the window, and asked them, 
in my choicest Italian, and in the politest manner 
imaginable, how long, in the devil's name, they 
were going to kick up that infernal din, — they 
coolly replied, " Till five o'clock." And so they 
did, and had my blessing. 

Finding sleep impossible, I went into my sitting- 
room, looking on the gardens, and took up the 
Court Journal^ which a friend had lent me. How 
any intellectual being can exist and pretend to 
enjoy life without his weekly portion of that 
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interesting publication, is to me a mystery. What 
a treat to peruse the account of the " Fashionable 
Entertainments ! " Who can do so, without feeling 
within him the pleasing conviction that, though the 
majority of mankind may be frivolous, there still are 
people who live to some purpose! What manly 
bosom does not thrill with kindly sympathy at the 
*^Aj)proaching Marriages in High Life," as he thinks 
of the happiness in store for so many loving 
couples ? But I am distui-bed in my reading by 
a horrible noise. Bother those grimalkins down 
in the garden! Really, cats are disgustingly 
indelicate! Cannot they settle their amorous en- 
gagements without making such a row and letting 
all the world know ? I suppose the cats are 
keeping their carnival ; so, finding reading impos- 
sible, I lay the paper aside, and listen to the 
caterwaul, consoling myself with the thought that 
I only suffer as other great men have done. 
Edward the Confessor was disturbed in his devo- 
tions by the song of the nightingale, and Michelet 
in his studies by the flapping wings of bats, and 
I am tormented by the screeching and howling of 
cats. N^importe! 
But to return to the cases whose manufacture 
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had robbed me of a night's sleep. I afterwards 
saw them piled up in the rascally vinegar-dealer's 
booth, and carefully counted them; and, at the 
end of the four days the fair lasted, I had the 
satisfaction to find that he had sold only one. I 
was avenged. 

A portion of the receipts of Pasquino, arising 
from contributions, subscriptions, &c., is set aside 
for charitable purposes; and in 1873 this portion 
amounted to 18,418 francs; so that the Carnival 
docs some good. 

Another fancy fair, of a totally different character, 
was held two days before the close of the Carnival, 
on February 23rd, in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
for the benefit of the Asylum for Infants in Arms, 
and realized the large sum of upwards of 22,000 
francs. The entrance was fixed at 2 francs ; but who 
could think of restricting himself to that outlay, 
when the twelve stalls composing the fair were held 
by princesses, duchesses, marchionesses, countesses, 
and other ladies most distinguished for rank and 
beauty? Surely it was worth while paying a 
fancy price for fancy soap when a marchesa 
handed it to you! It might have been done a 
little cheaper at Greenwich, but when you had 
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the chance of taking tea with a princess and a 
Ywnniemef a hundred francs for a cup could not 
be called dear^ at leaut by some people. I, too, 
went to see tlie show, and considered my two francs 
well laid out for the display of female beauty ; but 
as U) st>ending a penny on toys, i)erfumery, or 
even tea with a princess, no bazaar beauty will 
ever gi^ it out of me, charm she never so wisely. 

'^riie 21st of April was a grand day for certain 
historians, antiquaries, and archaeologists, who have 
discovered that liome was founded on that day, — 
wliich date is about as reliable as the one given 
by an old theological writer, who maintained that 
the creation of the world began on a Friday after- 
noon, at six o'clock. Well, on the 21st of April, 
the natal day of Rome, as the announcements had 
it, the Colosseum, the Campidoglio, and all the 
space between, including the Arch of Constantine, 
the ruins at the foot of the Palatine Hill, the Arch 
of lUtuH, the Basilica of Constantine, the Forum, 
wore to be illuminated successively with coloured 
lights, the illumination to begin at eight o'clock 
with the Colosseum. Long before that time the 
j(h)riou8 old ruin was filled with a vast crowd; 
but, in consequence of tlic non-arrival of some 
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council-man, or other equally important and orna- 
mental functionary, the noble Roman people were 
kept kicking their heels about, or having their 
pockets picked, or catching colds in the somewhat 
damp precincts of the Colosseum, until nine o'clock, 
when at last their patience was rewarded by a 
spectacle which certainly was worth seeing. 

It was as light in the Flavian amphitheatre as 
in the middle of day. The different tiers of arches 
were lit up by varied-coloured fires; the massive 
grandeur of the building, as well as its archi- 
tectural details, were distinctly shown forth by 
the skill of the pyrotechnist. There was one 
curious feature in the exhibition, the spectators 
were all in the arena, while the broken rows of 
seats around were deserted, except by the few 
actors in the show, the assistants of the artist in 
fireworks, while anciently the actors were down 
below in the arena. It was like the world turned 
upside down, and the show was a type of modern 
progress, science taking the place of brutality, an 
elegant and refined exhibition superseding the 
barbarous and sanguinary games of the people 
falsely called great. As the lights inside the 
Colosseum went out, the throng of people took 
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up its position without to witness the external 
illumination of the ruin, as well as of the Arch of 
Constantino, the Arch of Titus, and the Basilica 
of Constantino. 

This part of the exhibition was also successfully 
carried out, and the grand proportions of the last- 
named ruin especially afforded a striking and 
impressive spectacle. The Forum next was filled 
with a flood of light, and the countless archi- 
tectural remains occupying that space — the heart 
of Rome — were bathed in a glory far surpassing 
that they ever saw at the triumphal entry of a vic- 
torious general. The illumination ended with the 
exhibition of a gigantic cross of magnesium light 
from the summit of the tower of the Campidoglio. 
As a rule, an illumination is but a childish affair ; 
but it was not so on this occasion, when those who 
witnessed it had an opportimity of seeing some of 
the most famous remains of antiquity in a totally 
new light, and which caused an Italian gentleman, 
who accompanied me that evening, to remark that 
he did not think that the Roman sediles of the 
present day would leave any buildings behind 
them which their descendants would care to illu- 
minate two thousand years after their erection. 
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The Municipality, ho added, simply deserved being 
swept into the Cloaca Massima, and carried down 
the Tiber into the sea. Municipalities do not seem 
to be held in much esteem anywhere. 

I had almost forgotten to say that the archaeo- 
logists celebrated the event with a dinner. No 
public ceremony now-a-days is complete without 
such ajinale. As I did not attend, nor read the 
report of the proceedings, I cannot tell whether 
they had the usual wet blanket afterwards, viz., 
the speeches, but probably they had, poor fellows ! 

Patriotic Romans got up private illuminations 
in different parts of the city, but they were poor 
specimens of patriotism or of taste. 
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FROM CIVITA VECCHIA TO NAPLES. 

I prepare to leave Rome — A Troublesome Artist — Arrival at the 
Port of Civita Yecchia under difficulties — Waiting-room on the 
Port — Retired Brigands — Patching a Coat — Pleasant Interview 
with a Custom-house Officer — Make Acquaintance with the 
whole Staff of the Custom-house — Drawing up of State Docu- 
ments, and drawing out of Commensurate Fees, i. e,y Bribes — 
Am furnished with a BoUetto to take my Luggage on board 
the Steamer, when it comes — Delay in its Arrival — Make Tour 
of Inspection — Qo on board the Or6noque — Go to an Inn, 
where I receive notice that the Steamer went by in the 
Morning, without calling at the Port — My Rage at the Great 
Do — Difficulties of getting away from the Port, and passing 
the Octroi — Return to Rome — Take the Train for Naples — 
A Nasty Paragraph, Ladies had better Skip — Filthy Habits 
in Public — Defectiveness of Domestic Conveniences in Italy — 
A Vile Travelling Companion — Approach to Naples — ^A poor 
Knife-Qrinder — Fresh Troubles with Custom-house on arrival 
at Naples. 
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FROM CIVITA VECCHIA TO NAPLES. 

As I am fond of the sea, and the sea is fond of 
me, I never go by land if I can go by water. 
Therefore, on quitting Rome for Naples, I deter- 
mined to take the steamer advertised to leave 
Civita Vecchia on Friday afternoon, the 25th of 
April, and belonging to Peirano, Danovaro & Co. 
But to make quite sure, as I thought, about the 
time of starting, &c., I went on the previous day 
to the office of the Company, Piazza pontc Sant' 
Angelo, and was there told by the head clerk 
that the steamer, which was coming from Genoa, 
would be sure to call at Civita Vecchia between 
twelve and two o'clock, to take up passengers. 

Fully relying on the accuracy of this state- 
ment, I started next morning from Rome for 
Civita Vecchia. But the journey began badly. 
My luggage, of which I had a great deal, was 
stowed away in the fly, and I was just about 
getting in myself, when a painter, whom I had 
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commissioned to copy a Madonna for me, came 
up and wished to speak to me. As I had no 
time to stop, and he said he was himself going 
in the direction of the station, I asked him to 
enter the fly ; but, to enable him to do so, some 
of the luggage had to be shifted, which took a 
little time, and also made it very uncomfortable 
for me. Moreover, as the way was all up-hill, and 
the horse small and weak, and the painter a big, 
burly man, we proceeded but slowly; and when 
you are in a hurry, every trifling delay is an 
annoyance. Well, the painter asked me all sorts 
of questions about the way in which the copy 
was to be executed, but did not come out with 
the real motive of his early call till we had 
arrived at the station, which was to ask me for 
some money on account, which of course I gave 
him, and was glad to get rid of him. 

Among my luggage were two cases, one full 
of books, and the other containing wine and pale 
ale, of which I had laid in a stock at Rome, 
which I did not wish to leave behind. These 
two cases, as they were very heavy and cum- 
bersome, I was unwilling to take with me, but 

intended sending them by rail direct to Naples. 
VOL. I. p 
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But as to do this I should have had to go to 
another office, and the train was about starting, 
I was compelled to take them with me to Civita 
Vecchia. On my arrival there, I found a whole 
crowd of idlers at the station, and when they 
saw my luggage they fell upon it as a flock of 
crows upon a carcase, each trying to snatch at 
least one parcel, that he might place in the fly 
I had called, and claim a reward. There was 
no help for it ; the solitary porter and the flyman 
were evidently in league with the scoundrels, 
and I had to satisfy four or five of them before 
I got away. And when they heard me tell the 
driver to take me down to the port, the whole 
crew followed the fly, to renew the extortion at 
the other end, as in fact they did, though there 
they had to encounter the porters, boatmen, and 
loafers generally found about places of landing 
and embarking. I there called two of the stoutest 
porters I could see, and entrusted the unloading 
of my luggage to them, and they speedily settled 
the noisy rabble that was fighting all round for 
my goods and chattels. 

These latter were placed under a roof connecting 
two wooden sheds or boxes — this is all the accom- 
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modation provided; but as it began to rain, and 
I expected I should yet have to wait a couple 
of hours for the arrival of the steamer, I had them 
taken into the shed that was open to passengers, 
the other being closed, for which service fresh 
payment had to be made. This shed, about six 
or eight feet square, and so old and rotten as to 
admit the rain, — which now came down in torrents 
in all directions, — was filled with the most villanous- 
looking, ragged, foul-smelling squad I ever saw. 
They pretended to be boatmen, but looked more 
like bandits who had failed in business. How- 
ever, except that they emitted a very strong, but 
by no means pleasant, flavour, which they improved 
by smoking the vilest tobacco, and expectorating 
very freely, they were inoffensive enough; and 
one of them was even so polite as to surrender 

* m 

to me a bottomless chair on which he had been 

sitting, and which I utilized by laying it on its 

side and perching on the frame. I listened to 

their talk, which was incessant, but the patois 

they spoke made it almost unintelligible. Then 

I watched an old man, whose whole clothing, as 

far as I could make out, consisted of the most 

tattered waterproof coat ever used as a scarecrow^ 

p 2 
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It was all in ribbons; and how it held together, 
or how the man, if over he took it oflF, could put 
it on again, was a marvel. Yet there he sat, very 
carefully stitching up one of its many hundred 
rents, and, when he had done, as carefully sticking 
the needle and thread in the only sound bit of 
stuff he could find in the whole coat ; after which 
he filled his pipe with what seemed bits of cork, 
and sank into an ecstatic contemplation of the 
repairs he had just accomplished. 

Another individual was busily engaged examin- 
ing one of his dilapidated shoes, which he had 
taken off, displaying a foot so encrusted with dirt 
that it seemed the height of extravagance on his 
part to spend money for having his crab-shells 
mended, or, in fact, wearing any at all. 

As I sat thus in solitary grandeur, watching the 
motley crew around me, and feeling somewhat 
lonely, especially as I sat in a draught, and found 
the rain invading the comer where I had taken 
refuge, I was cheered by the arrival of another 
traveller, evidently also bound for the steamer, 
and at that very instant the steamer itself appeared 
at the mouth of the harbour. I saw the traveller 
jump into a boat, and was going to follow him, 
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when I was stopped. ^^This is not your boat, 
sir; it's the boat for Leghorn." Here was dis- 
appointment! But I stoically resigned myself to 
my fate, and relapsed into philosophic contempla- 
tion. But somebody else was contemplating too. 
A gentleman in a semi- military uniform, with a 
sword and cocked-hat, was looking at my two 
wooden cases. Presently he came up, and, with 
a bow, inquired whether they were mine. I pleaded 
guilty to the proprietorship. ^' Have you a hoU 
letto?^^ he further asked. 

Now, I knew what a hollettp was, but did not 
know that one was needed in the present case, 
so I boldly answered ^^ Yes." 

^^ Please to show it me.'' At this I smiled in 
as benignant a manner as possible, as much as 
to say, ^^ Will you have it now? &c." But wearers 
of cocked-hats don't understand joking, unless it 
proceeds from a superior officer; so he fiercely 
observed that the cases must be carried to the 
office and opened. This I pretended not to under- 
stand, whereupon he turned to the loafers around, 
who evidently expected some fine sport at the 
expense of the forestiere^ intimating to them that 
I must be next to a fool for coming into a country 
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whose language I did not understand. But I under- 
stood him well, and was down upon him, by hint- 
ing what fools people must be who address another 
whose language they do not know. I had him 
there. '^I don't want to talk to you," I said; 
*^ learn my language first before you bother me." 

At this bold speech the cocked-hat was spas- 
modically lifted up by the hair standing on end 
underneath, the sword rattled in the scabbard, and 
creation, I believe, for a moment stood still. I 
began to wonder whom I had offended. Perhaps 
an Italian Lor Mair or beadle, or some equally 
high official. But fortune favours the bold. Cocked- 
hat evidently thought I must be somebody, and 
condescended to explain that it was the rule of the 
Dogana — oh, the Custom-house! — that packages 
not certified and declared honest by a hollctto must 
be taken to the office and there examined. 

Now to open those cases would have required 
a set of conjuring tools, I had so fastened them 
down. I therefore refused to have them taken to 
the office, but offered to go there myself. The 
official declared himself ready to show me the way. 
He led me through the rain half round the harbour 
before we came to the douaniers^ den. In going 
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along I had had time to reflect, and come to the 
conclusion that losing a few lire was better than 
gaining a bilious fever. So I hinted to my guide 
that if he smoothed matters down to the acceptance 
of my declaration that the cases contained nothing 
liable to duty, the hillet'doux I held in my hand 
should pass into his pocket. He thought the thing 
might be done, but there were others to consult. 
I told him they should be consulted. '^ Then there 
will bo no difficulty," he said. To sharpen his 
intellect I slipped the note into his hand. It did 
sharpen it, for his face at once shone with intel- 
lectual light. 

We arrived at an office, where there sat another 
uniformed gentleman, in a more majestic cocked- 
hat, who, after having heard the sub-official's 
statement that the egregio signoi^e — I had con- 
siderably risen in his estimation — ^liad two cases 
containing books, and sundry bottles, &c., and 
wished to have a holletto for them, as on his depar- 
ture from Rome he had not known that such would 
be required to allow them to be taken on board the 
steamer ; and — here the official gave a masonic 
wink to his superior — that the signer was quite 
prepared to pay all necessary fees, dues, charges, 
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usual and unusual, assumed a portentous mien, and 
declared that it was contrary to the regulations of 
the service to issue such document without per- 
sonal inspection — here my countenance fell — but 
that in consideration of the exceptional circum- 
stances, and the high esteem in which he held my 
nation — ho did not know what it was — he would 
do his best to further my wishes, and would allow 
his clerk — here he pointed to the most seedy- 
looking individual that ever tried to sham respec- 
tability, and who was as thin and lanky as the 
cigar he was chewing, and the weight of which, 
as he stood up to bow, seemed ready to lay him 
prostrate — he would allow his clerk, though his 
time was valuable, very valuable, to accompany mc 
to the head-office, where, no doubt, the matter 
would be settled to my satisfaction, if I did not 
mind the extra fee required in such cases. 

So I started off with my new guide, who, in 
order to enhance the value of his sen-ices, or save 
his valuable time, first took me to an office, where, 
after having again made a full and accurate con- 
fession of all the circumstances, we were told that 
this was the wrong office, and that we must go to 
the one opposite, to reach which we liad to make 
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the whole round of the harbour. Well, eventually 
we got there. I was so sick of the whole business, 
that I left it to the clerk to explain the object of 
my visit, which he did evidently in a manner very 
satisfactory to all parties, for the two officials who 
presided in this sanctum at once expressed their 
readiness to accept any declaration of the contents 
of the cases in question I chose to make. I had 
merely to dictate what they should write down. 
They had lying before them half a ream of paper 
each, ruled and printed in three or four different 
directions. 

The description of the contents of case No. 1 was 
easy enough, books; but case No. 2 took more 
time : five bottles of wine, vino — that was simple 
enough ; six bottles of pale ale was a staggerer ; 
but presently one of them thought I meant pawley 
awley, which I told him was the very thing, so 
he wrote it down correctly enough. Tlien camo 
sundry parcels of tea, coffee, and cocoa respectively, 
which we managed to scramble through; next a 
coffee-machine — this also was put down without 
much difficulty, as it is a utensil much in use in 
Italy. However, I got tired of thinking, so I said 
boot-jack and boot-hooks. I remembered that boot* 
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jack was cava'Stivaliy but what boot-hooks is in 
Italian I did not know ; so I tried to explain that 
they were tools to draw on the boots. " Oh, I 
see," says one, ^^a succhio" which means a cork- 
screw. — ''That's it," I reply, and down go the 
boot-hooks as a corkscrew. 

My two inquisitors have had enough of it by 
this time; so they add to the list their remarks 
that all these goods, chattels, merchandise, comes- 
tibles, instruments, contrivances, utensils, tools, 
and other objects, enumerated, detailed, described, 
defined, and specified in the above schedule, are 
for my own personal use, benefit, consumption, 
accommodation, and convenience. Each clerk 
then makes a copy of the document, — such copies, 
I believe, to be deposited in the archives of the 
United Kingdom of Italy, — and I am requested to 
append my sign-manual to the four papers, which 
I do in a manner to draw forth the admiration 
of all beholders, of whom by this time we have 
a good many, for the report has rapidly spread 
on all sides that the doiianicrs have at last got 
hold of one of the most notorious smugglers, that 
had long evaded the clutches of the law, and that 
he had been seized, actually bound up in silks 
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and laces, with a flat brandy-bottle in each 
waistcoat-pocket, his boots full of snuff, and his 
hat a storehouse of cigars. I am, therefore, at 
first an object of rather respectful attention on the 
part of the boatmen, poor Jacks, and loafers, who 
have come in great haste to catch sight of the 
smuggler bold ; but when they find I am only an 
honest man, trying to prove myself such, I at 
once lose all interest for them, and sink down to 
zero in their estimation. 

Nothing, therefore, now remains for me but to 
show my gratitude for favours received, that is 
to say, the magic boHettOy which is now made 
out to authorize my luggage to go on board the 
steamer when it comes; which gi-atitude I evince 
by distributing largesse right and left in a per- 
fectly reckless manner, for by this long persecution 
I have become quite demoralized. One of the 
clerks, seeing my helpless condition, hands the 
holletto to a Prime Minister, or beadle, or some- 
thing of that sort, in a cocked hat, with 
instructions to see mo properly looked after. 

I am glad to escape from the den of thieves — 
I mean the Custom-house Office — and take another 
walk in the rain, for the steamer has not yet 
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come, and it is now four o'clock. It is not 
even in sight. The boatmen and other scoundrels 
hanging about say, probably the sea is rough ; 
but as far as you can see it is as calm as a pond. 
I can see they are only trying to humbug me, 
so I endeavour to divert my mind. First, I 
remember, with pleasure, that it was on the beach 
of Civita Vecchia that Pombal, the Portuguese 
minister, caused six hundred Jesuits to be shot, 
like so much offal, three members of that Society 
having planned and attempted the assassination 
of the King, Joseph I., and their protector. Pope 
Clement XIII., having refused to decree the 
suppression of the Order. 

In walking round the harbour, I descry the 
large French war steamer, the Or^noque, which 
has been lying in this harbour for the last 
fourteen years, to take off the Pope, should Ilis 
Infallibility be obliged to have another run for 
his life. I go on board, inspect the vessel, sec the 
sailors having their spelling-lesson, for it is just 
school hours, have a chat with one of the officers, 
who cannot tell how long they are yet likely to 
remain there, — the question about the difficulty 
that might arise with reference to this vessel in 
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case of war between France and Italy not having 
then been mooted yet, — and go on shore again, 
the sailor who had ferried me across both ways 
actually refusing the reward I offered him ! 

After having made the round of the harbour, 
looked at every fishing-boat, speculated on the 
age of the broken-down dredging machines rotting 
away in one corner, and watched the interesting 
process of unloading coal-barges in another, there 
remains nothing to be done but to go back to 
the shed among the brigands and beggars. Fearful 
prospect! Luckily I find that the neighbouring 
shed is open, and occupied by a soldier performing 
the duties of a watchman. I immediately accost 
him, ascertain that he is going to stay, gain his 
good-will by the presentation of a cigar, and the 
prospect of further benefits held out to him if he 
will keep an eye on my luggage while I go to 
an hotel. At the same time I tell one of the 
loafers to come to the hotel that is visible from 
the port and let me know when the steamer 
arrives. 

About six o'clock he does come, not to tell me 
that the steamer is in the harbour, but that it 
went by in the morning, about twelve, without 
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entering it, as it had no passengers to land ! On 
further inquiry, this information turns out to bo 
but too true. Was there ever such a do? Hero 
I have been put to the expense and trouble of 
coming to this place, and fighting with thieves 
about my luggage, — ^have for hours been kept in 
the rain in a foul shed, in the company of creatures 
reeking with odours unmentionable, — badgered by 
officials in cocked-hats, driven from pillar to post 
in search of a bollettOy which, after all, will be of 
no use to me, though I have been not only 
worried, but robbed through thick and thin to 
obtain it; shall have to go through another fight 
before my luggage is in the train again, — shall 
perhaps be too late to start this same night for 
Naples J and all this because Peirano, Danovaro 
& Co. mislead the travelling public by generally 
positively advertising, and specially informing 
inquirers through their clerks, that their vessels 
will call at certain ports on such and such days 
and hours, and then, for their own convenience, 
and sa\dng a hundred of coals, passing those ports 
for which they happen to have no passengers, 
though some may be waiting there, and have 
gone out of their way for the purpose, as I did, 
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in consequence of their lying time-tables and 
incorrect information. 

Of course, when I found how I had . been 
cheated, I was in a towering rage; but the first 
thing to do was to get to the station and back to 
Rome. A fly had to be sent for, and with it 
came the swarm of locusts that had beset me in 
the morning, the roughs and beggars fighting for 
my luggage. The same conflict took place between 
them and the two men I specially employed to 
put it into the carriage; and when I had taken 
my place and drove off*, the mob followed to have 
another struggle for it at the station. But before 
reaching that haven of safety, we came to a 
small building, where the driver stopped. A 
ruffian in uniform came out, and ordered the two 
cases to be brought into his den. It was the 
dogana again. This was really too much. I fear 
I swore at him, and declared that neither he nor 
all his scoundrelly colleagues should touch the 
luggage. I should have defied the whole Italian 
army, I was so enraged. 

But whilst I was still giving vent to my feelings, 
anathematizing all the doganas and octrois in 
the world, I heard a cry behind me, and, looking 
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round, saw my cocked-hat of the port rushing 
up, waving high in the air the holletto I had 
obtained with so much trouble, and at such an 
expense, an hour or two earlier. There was a 
truce of hostilities. He explained to his fellow 
thieves that my luggage had already been visited, 
as the holletto testified; but, unwilling to release 
their expected j^rey so quickly, the douaniers 
spelled the document right tlirough, though at 
the first glance they could see that they had no 
chance of extorting anything, and then very 
reluctantly allowed me to pass. 

My persecutors, in wait for my luggage, ran 
on to the station, which is close by; but I told 
the driver to hit the first who touched it a 
tremendous crack with his whip, for which I pro- 
mised him a lira. This had its eflfect, and the 
solitary porter and the driver took my things into 
the station. There I found that I should have 
to wait about an hour for the departure of the 
train; this interval I utilized by going into the 
town, where Peirano, Danovara & Co. have an 
office. I found it open, and told the clerks what 
I thought of the swindle, and that I should expose 
it in the TimeSy and Murray, and Bradshaw, and 
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Baedeker — in fact, give it every possible publicity 
— to save other travellers from being done in the 
same way. 

The head clerk shrugged his shoulders, and re- 
plied, ^^You will do as you please. We are used 
to that sort of thing." 

Of course I do not suppose I am the only one 
that has suffered in the same way; but every 
one ought to make it known, whenever it happens 
to him, that the firm may get the reputation they 
deserve. 

The most disagreeable day comes to an end, 
and so did this. I took my seat in the train, 
reached Rome again just in time to catch the 
night train for Naples, and looked forward to a 
journey wliich was to compensate me for all the 
unpleasantness of the past day, for was I not 
going to Naples the Beautiful, and going there 
at the most charming time of the year in that 
clime, at the end of April ? And Nature did fulfil 
all my expectations, and the journey would have 
been one of unalloyed pleasure had it not been 
for man. Truly Nature has made Italy a paradise, 
but man makes it a hell. 

Ladies had better skip the next few pages, for 
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they will be decidedly nasty. I cannot help it, 
the subject is forced upon me; and, in a book 
which professes to show Italian Shadows as well 
as Lights^ it cannot be passed over in silence : it 
is one of the darkest shadows of Italian life, the 
vile and dirty habits of the people. And it is 
not only the lower classes that are devoid of all 
feeling of decency. 

I have seen Italian officers in uniform — in Italy 
officers never are in mufti — alight from a train 
stopping at a station, and in broad daylight place 
themselves for a necessary purpose right in front 
of the carriages, so that they could be seen from 
every window — some of which, of course, were 
occupied by ladies. And yet most of these men, 
in their intercourse with each other and strangers, 
are as courteous and well-bred as any English 
gentleman, as I know from experience, for in 
my travels I had frequent occasions to encounter 
them, either in trains, public places, or in private, 
and always met with great politeness and attention 
from them. They are, as a rule, well-informed and 
pleasant companions ; yet, in consequence of the 
national character being so universally tainted with 
this vice of — I cannot say indecency, but must 
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call it — want of decency, they are actually unaware 
of the heinousness of the offence. 

In Rome especially the nuisance here under 
consideration is almost intolerable. There are 
conveniences without number, but they are gene- 
rally placed, without screen of any kind, in the 
most exposed positions, especially at the ends of 
streets, so that in turning a comer you have to 
give it a wide berth, or you are almost sure to 
come upon some one standing there. And you 
will see creatures, dressed like gentlemen, so 
engaged, but turning half round and talking to a 
friend. At the comer of the Via Gregoriana, where 
people cannot look out of the window of the hotel 
without having the nuisance always before their 
eyes, I have seen a male standing, and at the 
same time talking to a girl about fourteen years 
old, respectably dressed, and who replied to some- 
thing he said, " Yes, papa !" 

The comer of the Via dei due Macelli and Via 
Capole is occupied by a flower-stand, which is 
placed between two conveniences; and as the 
streets are very much frequented, — are, indeed, 
great thoroughfares, — the localities are never with- 
out occupants. Yet the woman who sells the flowers 
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sits there all day long, with her face not three 
feet removed from one of the said places. Fancy- 
any one with the slightest feeling of delicacy 
buying flowers in such a vicinity! Every day I 
was obliged - to pass there, and frequently have 
smelt, even on the opposite side of the way, the 
stench proceeding thence. 

Italians themselves admit the evil. Professor 
Cesaretti, a Roman, in a small work on his native 
town, has the following passage, which I give in 
the original, as it will scarcely bear translating : — 

^^ La liberty di orinare nelle pubbliche vie h 
assoluta, di mode die, malgrado le molte garitte, 
a tal uso costruite, ogni cantone degli infiniti die 
nelle strade sono, per difetto di allineamento e sim- 
metria, h un orinatoio che in ogni tempo esala feti- 
dissimo odore, come anclie le garitte istesso, perchc 
nonostante la grande abbondanza di acque, si posson 
contar quelle che si veggono costruite con zampilli 
che le nettino .... in tal maniere le strade tras- 
versali [si trovan] convertite in una pura latriiia, 
ove in pieno meriggio non si bada a depositarvi una 
mostra delP illimitata licenza onde su questo par- 
ticolare si gode in Roma.'' 

And it has been my misfortune to see worse 
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than that. Between twelve and one o'clock one 
day, in a much-frequented street, because it is a 
short cut, I came, to my intense disgust, on a beast 
in human shape, with his body half exposed, squat- 
ting against the wall of one the houses, and all 
the time talking loudly with a companion of his, 
who was standing by. This was carrying the 
maxim of naturalia noa turpia to the utmost 
possible limit ; though I must confess the cynicism 
of tliis common man was not so revolting as the 
scandalous disregard of decency I have frequently 
noticed on the part of priests, who may be seen 
slowly walking across the street towards a con- 
venience holding up their disgusting gowns already 
a long w^ay before they get to it. 

But the filthy habits of the Southern race 
arc not of recent origin ; they date from classical 
times. In one of the beautiful corridors of the 
Baths of Titus, with a painted ceiling and walls 
covered with marble, we may still read the 
ancient warning: ^^Duodecim deos iratos habeat, 
qui hue caccarit aut minxarit." 

The incident mentioned above as having been 
witnessed by me in one of the streets of Rome 
is nothing uncommon as soon as you get into 
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any open space. It is dangerous in this respect 
to walk round any of the Basilicas or churches. 
A pleasant rariation of the surprise is to come 
upon a man, or woman, for that matter, seizing 
the opportunity to make entomological researches 
in their shirts or chemises, and always with 
great success. A similar thirst for knowledge 
may also be witnessed in the women, who do 
eacli other's hair by the sides of the most fre- 
quented streets, especially at Naples, and who, 
Ixjfore braiding their friend's or daughter's tresses, 
anxiously examine the heads under their hands, 
and commit murder with savage glee. I have 
repeatedly turned back from the street leading 
to the Grotto of Posilippo, because I constantly 
found it in the possession of women so occupied. 

The domestic arrangements also are conducive 
neither to comfort nor decency. Even in houses 
where a floor is let at from a thousand to two 
thousand francs a month, the so-called comodo, on 
the hiciis a non lucendo principle, is cither a 
stone scat, too high or too low, stuck in a semi- 
circular niche, against the top of which you 
knock your head in trying to sit down or in 
rising up; or, if of more modern construction, 
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it is in the kitchen, and fenced off by nothing 
but a thin deal partition, about breast-high, so 
that there is no privacy at all; or it is even 
placed in the very dining-room, separated from 
it by a paper door. 

In one of the best houses on the Chiaia at Naples, 
the lady of the house, who showed me the suite of 
rooms on the first floor, for which she asked 1,200 
francs, opened such a door in the dining-room 
itself, exclaiming at the same time, ^^Ecco, il 
comodo ! " and was quite surprised that this would 
never do for people with English notions. She 
had had the most distinguished families, princesses, 
in the rooms, and they never objected, &c. The 
women think nothing of being seen going to the 
comodo or talking of it. 

When I had taken my suite of rooms at Rome, 
and was unpacking my things, the servant came 
in, and asked me to follow her. Of course I 
tliought she meant to show or explain something 
in tlio kitchen, towards which she took me, but 
she stopped just outside, opened the fatal door, 
and pointed out a new straw ring she had placed 
on the stone seat. ^^Not so coldl" she kindly 
observed. I blushed for her, and hastened away* 
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If in finft-clasa hoases the accommodation is sucb, 
you may imagine what it U in those of an inferior 
Hort. And eren where the thing is properly con- 
structed, the Italians will not use it properly, 
but prefer having it in a state of filth indescribable. 
I had an opportunity of noticing this at the only 
Italian hotel I ever stayed at, and where the pro- 
prietor had had one constructed on the English 
plan. P^very day I had to send one of the facchi hi 
to clean it to make it fit to be used. 

I had gone to this hotel — I will not say where, 
an tlic proprietor is a man who really tries to 
nmk(3 people comfortable, though he cannot re- 
form tlie filthy habits of his countrymen — a large 
hotel, iu one of the largest and handsomest towns 
in Iluly, with the view of seeing the Italians as 
tlu^y really are. liut I was obliged to give up 
the experiment. The vile and filthy habit of 
couHtant expectoration indulged in by the Italians 
drovi^ me away. Not only smokers, but non-smokers, 
women — yea, children — practise the abominable 
euslom. Now, it is perfectly unpardonable even 
in a smoker. If a man cannot smoke without 
1 browing his saliva about, he has no business to 
smoke. That spitting is bad for his health, I am 
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rather glad of — serve him right ! but what privilege 
has he to make himself a nuisance to everybody 
around him? But in Italy people seem to ex- 
pectorate for mere amusement, — ^they cannot hold 
a conversation without making the floor around 
them a pool of nastiness; and, as in Italy the 
floors are of stone, or composition imitating stone, 
not only the eye but tlie car is constantly ofibnded. 
At cafes and hotels, whether you eat or drink, if 
you have Italians around you, you are placed 
between cataracts of saliva, which of course make 
your stomach heave. This disgusting habit pre- 
vails, I am sorry to say, too much even in England, 
and the filthy spittoons to be seen in so many places 
are sad disfigurements of a tidy English home. 
But in Italy they are found in the state-rooms 
of royal palaces; and the custode who sliowed me 
over the palace at Naples carefully left his tribute 
in almost every one placed in the various rooms, 
as if it were part of his duty, though I would 
fain have said to him, ^^You dirty beast, wait 
till I am gone." But he would probably as little 
have understood the drift of my observation as 
Paddy did that of the gentleman who told him 
he ought not to keep the pig in the ^^best 
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parlour,"— ^^ Shure, your honour, I haven't a better 
place for it." 

But to come back to the point whence I started 
on this long digression about Italian filthiness — 
the disgusting conduct of one of my fellow-pas- 
sengers in the train. 

At one window of the carriage, opposite to 
each other, sat a lady and gentleman, husband 
and wife, or brother and sister, perhaps; at all 
events, old acquaintances, as their conversation 
showed. I sat by the other window, and opposite 
to me sat a male creature, whom, jfrom his ap- 
pearance, dress, and travelling appointments, one 
might have taken for a gentleman. In consequence 
of what occurred, I made inquiries on our arrival 
at Naples, where he seemed to be known, and 
ascertained that he was an Italian Count. 

Well, soon after we had started, he got ready 
to go to sleep, by lying down with his face 
turned away, and in a position so coarse as no 
man with the instincts of a gentleman would have 
assumed in the presence of others^ and especially 
of lady travellers — and here the lady sat opposite 
to liim. By-and-by, perhaps at about two 
o'clock, wlien the train stopped at a station, and 
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the man might have alighted, he rose up, simply 
opened the door, deliberately placed himself 
in the doorway, and — you may guess the rest. 
We in the carriage could have no doubt about 
what he did, it made too much noise on the 
gravelled platform without. If I had been the 
lady's husband or brother or friend, I should 
have taken the brute, as he stood there, by the 
neck, and with a well-applied kick sent him 
flying out of the carriage, and believe that even 
an Italian judge would have said I had done 
well in chastising conduct so insulting to a woman 
and so dishonouring to the country to which the 
culprit belonged. But the lady's companion said 
nothing. I am not Quixotic enough to take 
up a woman's cause when she has a fiiend with 
her ; and i)robably his Countship was not even 
aware that he was doing anything objectionable, 
for of course he had Italian notions on the subject 
— a subject which has already detained me too 
long, and forms, as I well know, such a blot in 
my book, that I have repeatedly been on the 
point of altogether expunging it; but I cannot 
too 8ti*ongly utter my protest against the vile 
practices that so much detract from the pleasure 
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of a stay in Italy. And so what I have written, 
I liave written, and I hasten to finish the repulsive 
theme. 

Wlien we approached Naples, by which time it 
was, of course, broad daylight, the Count made 
his morning toilette. He stood up in the middle 
of the carriage, and, facing the lady, undid his 
waistcoat, his nether garments, slowly and care- 
fully arranged his shirt and drawers, buttoned 
himself up again, and then sliook himself to settle 
everything in its place. He finally opened his 
dressing-bag, combed and binislied his hair, per- 
formed a few filthy operations I need not describe, 
and the Count was fit to be presented to society. 
All this was done openly before us ; the presence 
of the lady even was not the slightest check upon 
the Count's minute attentions to his personal ap- 
pearance. Gentlemen prefer doing these things 
in private ; and, if circumstances compel them to 
attend to anything of the kind in tlie presence 
of others, they at least do so as much as possible 
on the sly. But tliis creature, though a nobleman, 
was no gentleman, and so enougli of him. Let 
me hasten to more pleasing subjects. 

The night was beautiful, the air balmy, the 
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sky bright with tliousands of stars ; I could not, 
nor did I wish to, sleep, but longed to see the 
dawn, that I might revel in the contemplation 
of the beauties I knew surrounded me in all 
directions. At length it came, and with it the 
idyllic landscape, whose charms have formed the 
theme of so many a poet s strains. Capua has 
lost nothing of the voluptuous beauty — that Syren 
charm which led the iron soldiers of Hannibal 
captive. In the orchai'ds by the road-side the trees 
are festooned with vine -branches extending from 
trunk to trunk, and forming hundreds of bowers, 
perfume-laden ; the hedges are covered with roses, 
all nature is smiling, indeed, on this glorious 
morn, close upon the joyous month of May. 
AVlioso heart would not expand under the influence 
of this genial clime, this exhilarating season ? 

When the train stops at a little road- side station 
— it is now about four o'clock — I see a poor knife- 
grinder, with his heavy and clumsy grinding 
apparatus strapped on his back, standing by the 
gate across the high road which here goes over 
the line. To earn a scanty and precarious exist- 
ence, ho has every day of his life to rise at an 
hour when the majority of men are enjoying their 
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best sleep, tramp away for miles from village to 
village, with the heavy burden on his back, in 
scorching sunshine or howling wind and rain. 
As he stands at the gate, at that early hour of 
the morning, waiting for the departure of the train, 
that he may pursue his weary way, he lights 
his pipe, that consolation of the miserable. 

I cannot help pitying him. The big wheel of 
his machine, projecting beyond his back, to him 
is no wheel of fortune, but the wheel on which his 
limbs are broken every day ; the wheel of Ixion to 
which he is chained ; a wheel of anguish, the rota 
nativitatis ; and as the whirling stone it sets in 
motion sends out the sparks, they consume his poor 
little life. I attract his attention, and then throw 
him a bright silver lira. His looks show that he 
can hardly believe his good fortune. To have 
given him on his first setting out as much as 
perhaps the whole day's earnings will bring in ! 
To see the delight on his face is worth a good 
many lire; and as I leave him standing there, 
bowing and wildly laughing — not smiling — his 
thanks, I am quite as pleased as he is. Of course 
he attributes it to the Madonna, and he no doubt 
prays to her for me. You think he is wrong? 
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Not at all. He is more right than churches and 
theological institutions. It was the Madonna that 
sent him the gift. Not the Madonna he imagines, 
certainly, but the true Madonna, the Eternal Virgin 
Sophia. She is all light, and light is diflfiisivo in 
its nature — ever longing to fill every dark space 
with her own heavenly substance; and having, 
through the beauties of the scenery around, entered 
my soul, she led me to expend some of my own 
joyousness on the poor knife-grinder. 

And the mention of him brings me back also 
once more to the wheel. Who invented the wheel ? 
The fable records the name of Prometheus as the 
being who gave us fire ; but no tradition tells of 
that genius that made the first wheel, the prototype 
of that instrument without which mechanics were 
not ; for it may be asserted that what the fire is 
in chemistry, the wheel is in mechanics — the life. 

An hour or so more, and we arrive at the out- 
skirts of Naples, with its castles, country-houses, 
and villas dotting the amphitheatrical hills sur- 
rounding the city, while the dark-blue Mediterranean 
glitters in the morning sun. Soon after we enter 
the station, and descend fi'om the carriages, to 
make our acquaintance with Naples itself. But 
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another angel with a fiery sword guards the 
entrance of this Eden, another dragon has to bo 
quieted with magic cakes before it can be enjoyed, 
another Custom-house. The octroi^ or town dues, 
rise up before me. The case containing my wine 
and beer has at last to be opened, and the carefully- 
packed bottles are taken out of their paper 
swathings, and exhibited to the vulgar gaze. To 
justify this proceeding I am charged five soldi (two- 
pence halfpenny) town dues ; while I would gladly 
have given them double to be saved the trouble of 
causing the case to be opened, and everything in 
it disarranged. I suppose the five soldi went into 
some official's pocket, and procured him an addi- 
tional half-bottle of sour wine, so that his con- 
stitution will be undermi'ned the sooner. This 
contretemps puts me in a slight rage, but I soon 
forget it as I am driven over the imperial pave- 
ment of Naples, more beautiful than the best-laid 
foot pavement in London, and presently reach the 
Chiaia, having on one side sumptuous palaces, and 
on the other the Villa Reale, or public gardens, 
and beyond them the sea. Then I realize the fact 
that I am at Naples. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LIFE. 

A aoEGEOUS scene — an ecstatic dream — a beatific 
vision: these terms are inadequate to describe 
the ravishing beauty of Naples and its gulf. No 
marvel that originally the city should have been 
called Parthenope, a siren of that name having, 
according to tradition, been cast on shore there, 
for even now it is an abode of sirens, or natural 
attractions, whose indescribable charms bear witness 
to the credibility, that is, the inner meaning, of 
that tradition. Hence also the universal and 
fervid worship here paid to the Madonna, as the 
especial patroness of this city of eternal delights ; 
for the Virgin Mary, as I have stated elsewhere, 
is the earthly personification of the celestial 
ideal Virgin Sophia, the spirit of universal 
Goodness and Beauty, thrice holy in the true 
sense of the word, that is to say, healing; whose 
breath is the tincture and virtue of the life of 
light and love, which is breathed into, and thus 
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qualifies and softens, the fierce fire-life whose 
subterranean glow is ever threatening to bum 
up this same city of Naples, — a glow that is 
seething and breaking forth in the constant 
lurid smoke of Vesuvius, and occasionally in 
pillars of flame and streams of lava; that reveals 
itself in the boiling springs and hot vapours 
everywhere here rising out of the earth. She, 
the Virgin Sophia, here for ever wears her 
bridal garments, woven of sunbeam threads, spun 
with the crystal of the " glassy sea," the one 
eternal element, and tinted with the never-fading 
hues of the severed celestial Light; for here, 
on this Neapolitan soil, under this Neapolitan 
sky, is 

'^ Nature's universal palingenesis, 

The bridal of the Properties Eternal, 

When Light — the last three — with a thrilling kiss, 
Doth fill the first three of the Life Infernal, 

The Darkness, with its all-transmuting bliss ; 
And in the fourth — the Fire — this bride is won, 
Whose mundane nuptial chamber is the Sun." 

Here Nature's complexion and voice are blended 
in the wondrous geometric involutions of the 
acoustic forms. Here earth and sea and sky 
unite in forming that magic mirror, of which 
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the Virgin Sophia is the individualized spiritual- 
ization, the Indian mirror of Maja, 

^* Through which Eternal Nature is unfolded," 

and all its powers, virtues, and glories are mado 
manifest. Here you pass out of the servitude 
of the bond-woman — the first three properties 
of nature, forming darkness and death — into 
the glorious liberty of the children of the free- 
woman, the Virgin Sophia, the loving mother, 
all light and life. The German Emperor, Frede- 
rick 11. , justly said that God could not have 
known Naples, or he would not have allotted 
dreary Palestine to his chosen people, — for the 
expression of which sentiment Dante put the 
jovial Emperor into his ^ Inferno.' 

Let us get into one of the open carriages to 
be mot with by hundreds in the streets, all 
covered with glittering brass, as is also the 
harness, while the horse is, moreover, decked 
out with plumes, foxes' tails by the side of its 
head, a brass horse vane or some other device 
on its back as centi'al ornament, and bells jing- 
ling at every movement. You need not wait 
long ; the drivers are always on the look-out ; 
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and, as soon as they spy a forestiere^ they hiss, 
shout, howl, whistle, and finally drive at him 
to secure their prey. 

If you wish to go a considerable distance, say 
beyond the limit to which the tariff applies, you 
must bargain, or you will be done, and laughed at 
besides. If you offer about half they ask, you 
have a chance. of not being cheated too outrageously. 
Don't be in a hurry to get into the carriage ; the 
drivers will follow you by the side of the trottoir^ 
each insinuating that his vehicle and his horse are 
superior to all others in Naples ; that he is known 
for his honesty to all the forestieti; and that what 
he is asking is really below the tariff. But stick 
to the amount you have resolved to give, and you 
will ride at your own price. 

Well, let us take a drive along the Chiaia, or 
quay, along which some monster in human shape 
has actually proposed to construct a horse tramway. 
Grand hotels alternate with magnificent mansions, 
where you see hall-porters in gorgeous liveries, and 
carrying high sticks surmounted with heads as big 
as those on drum-majors' staffs, and twisted roimd 
with silken cords, and ornamented with voluminous 
tassels, stand at the gateways. Here is a hand* 
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some villa standing back in a luxurious garden. 
It formerly belonged to the Rothschilds, but is 
now the property of the Count of Monteleone, the 
descendant of Fernando Cortez, the conqueror 
of Mexico, the nobleman of whom Prescott, in 
his ' History of the Conquest of Mexico,' says : — 
** The present owner of these princely honours and 
vast estates [left by Cortez] both in the old and 
the new world is the Coimt of Monteleone, who 
dwells in Sicily, and boasts of a descent such as 
few kings can show, — from Fernando Cortez, the 
conqueror of Mexico, and Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
the great Captain." 

Next to it is the palace of the late Countess of 
Syracuse, who died in Januar}'-, 1874. She was 
sister-in-law to Ferdinand II. of Naples, an amiable 
and very charitable lady, and possessed of great 
wealth ; but she laboured under some delusions, such 
as that of fancying that many persons, and even 
mere things, aimed at her life, which danger she 
could only escape by frequent baths, so that some- 
times she took as many as ten or twelve a day. 
In spite of Mr. Babbage, also, she was very fond 
of organs ; and you may rely that when the grinders 
had found out this whim of the princess, they did 
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not fail to gratify it. She also had a great fancy 
for gold, and when her husband, from whom she 
had been separated a few months after marriage, 
sent her, at the beginning of every month, the 
alimony settled on her, the Countess, who would 
not accept it, retained the gold and returned him 
the amount by an order on her bankers. She 
led a very retired life, usually inhabiting the second 
floor of her palace; but, on rare occasions, she 
would hold a grand reception, when she appeared 
with all the pomp of her station surrounding her, 
and fulfilled the duties of the hostess with all the 
grace and dignity of a queen. 

At her funeral, which was performed with great 
splendour at Naples, an untoward circumstance 
occurred, brought about, probably, by some persons 
anxious to show their hatred of the Bourbon race, 
to which the princess belonged. While the pro- 
cession was going along the Via Toledo, or Via 
Roma, as it is now officially called, though the 
former name is still the popular one, three or four 
individuals rushed into the midst of the priests, 
chanting their death litany, whilst others cried, 
^^ Fly ! fly ! " Some of the priests were thrown 
down, others, dropping their candles and lifting up 
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their gowns, — and what looks more ridiculous and 
disgusting than a priest holding up his gown and 
running? — took to flight. In the commotion thus 
caused, many of the public also came to grief — 
some losing their hats, others having their paletots 
torn oflF, or their pockets picked by the clever 
thieves of Naples. And the thieves of Naples are 
clever; for while I have walked about the streets 
of London at all hours of the day or night for 
many years and never was robbed, during the 
first four days of my stay in the former city I had 
my pocket picked of as many handkerchiefs. It 
was some time before the groundlessness of the 
panic was discovered, and the cortege brought into 
marching order again. 

In pursuing our way along the Chiaia we have 
always on our left the Villa Nazionale, which is 
not a villa at all, but a garden, the favourite pro- 
menade of the inhabitants and visitors, where in 
summer a military band plays every evening. 
Outside the railings which separate it from the 
road may be seen stretched in the sun the lazza- 
roni — now greatly reduced in number — resting 
from their work or waiting for some. Their name 
is derived from Lazarus, whom they resemble by 
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their semi-nudity, for all they wear is a shirt, a 
pair of linen drawers scarcely covering the thigh, 
and a straw hat. By constant exposure to sun 
and air their legs and arms are almost the colour 
of and shine like copper or bronze. There was a 
time when they formed the most turbulent and 
dangerous ingredient of the Neapolitan population, 
which first became historically famous by the in- 
surrection of Masaniello — a contraction of Thomas 
Aniello ; but since the reign of Murat a consider- 
able improvement has been steadily progressing 
among them; and whilst before then they could 
be looked upon as scarcely better than beggars 
or even thieves, they now form a harmless and 
generally industrious class, who do a great deal of 
hard work, and are known for their honesty and 
fidelity. 

The Villa Reale — or Nazionale, as it is now 
called — consists of two parts; the older portion 
forms a long avenue, with marble statues, original 
and copies fi'om the antique ; the newer portion 
is called the boschettOy and constitutes a kind of 
English garden. The whole attained its present 
length by three instalments — the first portion 
having been laid out in 1780, the second in 1807, 
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and the third, the most agreeable, in 1834. It is now- 
being carried on as far as where the Chiaia divides 
into two branches, the one skirting the sea, and 
the other leading to the Grotto of Posilippo. Close 
to this fork stands the church of Sta Maria del 
Parte, occupying the site of the house of Sannaz- 
zaro, the poet, who bequeathed it to the congre- 
gation of the Brethren of Mary after the destruction 
of his house by the Prince of Orange, when he 
besieged Naples. 

The church derives its name from Sannazzaro's 
famous poem, ^ De Partu Virginis,' and it is 
adorned by a handsome marble monument in 
honour of the poet. By the side of it stand two 
large statues, which originally represented Minerva 
and Apollo, but which, to conciliate public super- 
stition, have been transmogrified into Judith and 
David. In the first chapel to the right is the 
painting of St Michael and the Dragon. The 
features of the latter are said to be after those of 
a woman who was intensely in love with Diomede 
Carafa, Bishop of Ariano, before he had embraced 
the clerical profession, and who caused the painting 
to be executed to symbolize and commemorate his 
triumph over earthly temptation. The common 
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people call tliis painting the Devil of Marcellino, 
the latter being, I suppose, a corruption of Mer- 
gellina, the name of the locality. 

Let us turn away from the sea, and bend our 
steps towards the Grotto of Posilippo. The 
approach to this unique work of nature or art — (I 
will not solve the question; and who cares for 
such inquiries at Naples? While at Rome you 
feel it a sort of duty incumbent on you to examine 
every public building or ancient ruin; at Naples, 
you only care for nature) — I admit is not very 
inviting. The houses are mean, the street dirty, 
the air redolent with the flavour of unsavoury 
fritures and very strong cheese; and the things 
you are always sure to encounter there cannot be 
reckoned among the delights of Naples. The 
goats that all day long encumber the pavement, I 
don't much object to, they are so tame, and look 
so intelligent; but the human population wants 
exterminating, especially the women. All the 
afternoon you may see them on the pavement, 
either dandling babies, swathed up like mummies, 
or having them hanging over their arms, like so 
many doubled-up bolsters. Or, what is worse, 
they will be doing eacli other's hair — and that in 
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Italy, among the common people, implies not 
only braiding tresses, but mutually performing 
such kindly offices in the entomological way as 
monkeys are in the habit of rendering each other, 
or as form the favourite diversion of the ladies of 
Madagascar, who pay visits to each other in 
order to indulge in it con amorc. However, after 
traversing this Via mala^ you will see on your 
left a blacksmith's shop, where, for a consideration, 
you may obtain tlie key of a door close by, 
which, on being opened, reveals a staircase, by 
which you begin to ascend to the small ruin 
called VirgiPs tomb. Never mind whether it is 
that or not. If your antiquarian taste is not 
gratified, your poetical sense, if you have any, 
will find ample compensation for the somewhat 
toilsome ascent, since the views over the Gulf of 
Naples that greet the eye at every turn of the 
path leading to the ruin are most beautiful. 

But the romance of the thing is greatly maiTcd 
by the fresh demand on your pocket made at a 
wicket shutting off the last few steps to the tomb 
by a woman who has the key, and in her apparel 
is the most ragged woman I ever saw. Of shoes 
or stockings she is totally innocent. Her gown — 
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if such tatters as she wears can be called by that 
name — hardly hangs together, and barely covers 
her nakedness. Her hair is a tangled mop. And, 
oh horror! she had a hamhino^ broken in two, as 
it looked, in its dirty swaddling clothes, which 
had probably not been washed since they had 
first been put on, though at Naples le hon Dieu 
gives almost every day, and not only one of the 
week, pour laver le linge de V enfant heni. 

Remembering that the Germans call a horrible 
woman a dragon (Drctche)^ I said to myself, 
^^Here is the dragon that guards the enchanted 
ground ; let me cast him a sop ! " wliich I did, in 
the form of a lira, in consequence of which the 
monster immediately became so tame, that I was 
afraid she might ask me to admire the baby, 
wherefore I walked by, and may be said to have 
approached the tomb inspired with all the awe 
the circumstances required. It may be very 
proper to let the poet's resting-place be guarded 
by a muse, but she ought not to remind you of 
the mews. 

But the finest view of Naples, displaying all 
the glories of its gulf and environs, is to be 
obtained by ascending, as I did, to the Convent 
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of the Camaldolese monks, situate on a high 
eminence, at about six miles' distance from Naples. 
But you must go in the daytime ; in the evening, 
and in the upper part of the road, which is very 
lonely, you may now and then meet with footpads. 
Two Russian gentlemen, who had made the ascent 
a few days before I went up, as they were 
descending, about nine o'clock in the evening, 
were attacked, robbed, and one of them seriously 
wounded. The robbers, however, were caught 
the same night. 

In paying your visit to the convent, the carriage 
will take you as far as JJ Archetiello, or even a 
little further; thence you must walk or ride on 
a donkey. The way to the convent resembles 
the bed of a mountain-torrent, and hence the 
ascent is most fatiguing; but when you have reached 
the top, and stand on the projecting platform in 
the convent garden, you forget all you have gone 
through in the contemplation of what Nature can 
do. Here one glance will show you all the glories 
of this classic region. In the east, in solitary 
grandeur, stands Vesuvius, from whose top the 
Titans assailed heaven, and are oven now doing 
so ; then the eye, on either side of the mountain, 
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sweeps along the shores of Portici, Resina, Torre 
del Greco, and doll' Annunziata, as far as Castella- 
mare, Sorrento, and the island of Capri; while 
on the other side of the bay are the isles of 
Ischia, Procida and Nisita, the point of Miseno, 
the Elysian fields, the famous Baia?, the Monte 
Nuovo, and Naples itself. Justly the hermit, who 
first chose the spot where now stands the convent, 
called it Scala Coeli, for the view it gave him 
is truly heavenly. Even the monk who accom- 
panied me on my ramble over the grounds — there 
were only four monks left at the time of my 
visit — spoke enthusiastically of the charms sur- 
rounding us, though he had been used to them 
all his lifetime. Here you are reminded of the 
words of Virgil : — 

'^ Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope.*' 

Gkoko. IV. 563. 

and believe in the truth of Gothe's utterance, that 

the man to whom remains the recollection of Naples 

cannot be altogether unhappy. 

But let us descend again to Posilippo, that is 

to say, to the top of that mountain, much lower 

than the convent of the Camaldolese monks. There 
VOL. I. s 
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also the prospect is delicious, and justifies the name 
of the locality, for it answers to the French saiis- 
souciy "the absence of care" (-navins xynv)j and 
it seems almost impossible that grief or care should 
find an abiding-place in this locality. To a friend 
you wish well you might indeed say — 

^' Join for a time the mental lazzaroni. 
And cast aside pen, ink, and paper ; go 
To sun-Ht, care-killing PosiHppo, 
And eat ' food for the happy/ macaroni ! " 

Macaroni, I need scarcely remind the reader, is 
derived from the Greek fxd/cap, "happy," and 
Posilippo certainly seems the place to eat the 
food so plentifully prepared in its neighbourhood. 

A ride through the so-called Grotto of Posilippo 
is midoubtedly one of the most characteristic enjoy- 
ments of Naples, and, whenever it fell to my lot, 
I felt a kind of exhilaration, a buoyancy of spirit, 
such as is produced by the inhalation of nitrous 
oxide or laughing-gas. On plunging out of the 
bright rays of an Italian sun into this semi- 
darkness, all at first wears a fantastic, but poetic 
and pleasing aspect. The grotto, or gallery, whose 
length is about that of the Mall in St. James's 
Park, is beautifully paved, lit up day and night 
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witli numerous gas-lamps, and its height is some 
sixty feet. It is wide enough for two or even 
three carriages to pass abreast. Before it had been 
widened to this extent, and when it was not yet 
lighted up, the drivers of vehicles, on hearing their 
mutual approach, to indicate the side each was to 
keep, would cry out, the one, ^^ Alia marina!" (sea- 
wards), the other, ^^ Alia montagna!'' (towards the 
mountain). 

Ancient superstition attributed the excavation 
of the tunnel to Virgil, whom the Middle Ages 
looked upon as a gi*eat magician — there is a street 
now at Rome, called ^^Via del Tor de' Specchi," 
the Street of the Tower of Mirrors, wherein Virgil 
is supposed to have performed his enchantments; 
but as he could not possibly carry out so great 
a work by himself, he invoked the aid of the 
devil and his imps. 

Of course, wise men had no faith in this fable. 

When Robert, King of Naples, drove with 

Petrarch through the grotto, he asked the poet 

what he thought of the tradition. ^^ I never 

heard," was the reply, ^^ that Virgil was a 

magician, and the marks I see on the rock 

were made by iron tools, and not by the claws 

s 2 
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of devils." The passage being the gate of 
Naples to Pozzuoli, it is always mucli frequented. 
Carriages of every kind, country carts, peasants 
on foot, in their national costume, now seen more 
rarely from day to day, herds of goats, cattle, 
horsemen, and women mounted on the top of high 
pack-saddles, placed on the backs of mules, form 
a most diverting medley; whilst the jingling of 
the bells with which every beast of burden or 
draught is hung, the constant cracking of whips, 
and shouting of the drivers to urge their animals 
to greater speed, render the tunnel full of noise 
and animation. But you are shocked by the 
cruelty of the Neapolitans to their animals. 

To their travelling carts, with four or five seats, 
one behind the other, and each capable of 
holding three persons, you will see attached one 
miserable horse, and, when all the seats are filled, 
two or three more great slouching fellows will 
occupy the shafts, while two or three more 
swing on behind. And then the poor horse or 
mule is started, and belaboured with blows, 
whenever he shows any inclination to relax his 
speed. It appears that at monasteries or clerical 
establishments in the country they have such carts 
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for the convenience of the monks or priests ; and 
it is a most comical sight to see some fifteen or 
sixteen priests, in their gowns and three-cornered 
hats, stuck on the top of the high machine. 

After having reminded the reader that in 
February and October the sun shines right through 
the grotto, let us pass through, and a short 
di'ivc will bring us to the spot where once lay 
the lake of Agnano, now dried up. On its borders 
is the Grotta del Cane, where, for the amusement 
of cruel idiots, a poor dog is still hourly tlirown 
into the cave, whose lower portion is filled with 
carbonic acid gas, as if the effect this gas pro- 
duces on animal life were not now known to 
every schoolboy! Tlie custode was quite indig- 
nant when I would not allow the dog to be put 
in, but was pacified when I assured him that he 
should have the half lira he charges for showing 
you the brutal experiment all the same. Formerly 
it was thought that to recover the dog must 
be thrown into water, and he was, therefore, 
when taken senseless out of the cave, put into 
the lake ; but, since the disappearance of the 
latter, it has been found suflficient to bring liim 
into the open air. Charles VIII., of France, tried 
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the effects of the gas on a donkey, of course 
with the ordinary result. Don Pedro de Toledo, 
Viceroy of Naples, shut up two slaves in the cave, 
who died in consequence. 

A few years ago a wandering improvisatore w-as 
invited to give a specimen of his skill at the 
Palazzo Coluccio. While absorbed in his task, 
he was suddenly bitten in the leg by a dog 
belonging to the mistress of the mansion. The 
lady was, it seems, a relation of that other lady, 
who, when her dog had bitten the footman's calf, 
hoped the man's flesh was sound, as otherwise 
her poor dog might become ill. The Italian lady 
also c>;prcssed scarcely any sympathy for the 
imiyrovisatore^ s suffering, who therefore deter- 
mined to have his revenge. He managed to get 
hold of the dog by stealth, and straightway 
carried him to the Grotta del Cane, and there 
gave him as a present to the custode, for his daily 
experiments. Of course the lady's grief was 
great at the loss of her darling, and she offered 
a high reward for its recovery, but without 
success. Now it so happened that she had never 
yet been to the Grotta del Cane, and so sliortly 
after tlie above occurrence she paid it a visit. 
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What was her horror when, in the dog that 
was thrust in before she had time to prevent 
it, she recognized her own lost pet ! Wliilst the 
dog was being nearly asphyxiated, she was in 
a swoon. They both recovered about the same 
time ; explanations ensued, and the lady vowed 
bitter vengeance against the perpetrator of the 
fiendish deed ; but the improvisatore could not 
be found, he having taken care to vanish before 
the discovery. 

Several other gaseous emanations here show 
the ground to be nothing but a crust covering 
a sea of fire, whence man might derive great 
benefit, if science were called in to his aid. 

The Stufc di S. Germane is a dark cave, filled 
with hot air, and very strongly impregnated 
witli sulphur. Here is a natural sulphureous 
Turkish bath, the best remedy for rheumatic 
pains of any kind, sulphur being, as I have said 
elsewhere, the only remedy for that grievous 
affliction. I was told that ten baths were suf- 
ficient to effect a thorough cure; and though I 
am not bound to believe in that limited number, 
yet I am convinced of the eventual efficacy of 
the remedy. But the accommodation for visitors 
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is SO inadequate, I may call it miserable, consisting 
as it does of but one shabbily and scantily fur- 
nished room, that few people avail themselves of 
the chance of recovery here presented. The 
proprietors of the cave, two peasants, have been 
offered large sums for it by persons who intended 
erecting liere a large thermal establisliment, but 
have hitherto refused to part with it — why, 
nobody knows, — probably from the obstinacy and 
pig-headedness everywhere distinguishing the 
bucolic mind. 

In this same neighbourhood is Solfaterra, or, as 
it is more commonly called, Solfatara, the Forum 
Vulcani of tlie ancients. Its present name is 
derived from solfoj and indicates the abundance 
of sulphur there met with. It is tlie crater of 
a semi -extinct volcano, with numerous vent- 
liolcs, whence sulphureous vapour issues, and at 
night feeble flames may be seen. The common 
people suppose these vent-holes to be chimneys 
of hell, and many priests assert that they have 
often heard the devils howl down below. How- 
ever, in spite of this disagreeable connexion, 
the earth of Solfatara has by a scientific Italian, 
Gioacchino Curti, been introduced to European 
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vine-growers as one of the best manures for 
vines, which not only fortifies their growth and 
increases their yield, but also destroys the para- 
sites that attack the plants. Wherever this earth 
has been applied its use has been attended with 
the most satisfactory results. 

Pursuing our way still further, we reach 
Pozzuoli. The Romans called it Puteoli, from 
putci, " springs." Its charming position and 
glorious climate probably led the ancient Romans, 
and especially the Emperors, to erect the mag- 
nificent buildings, which made it a second Rome, 
a Roma-super-mare, something like what Brighton 
now is to London. But the Roman buildings 
were no stucco palaces; and though at the 
present day Pozzuoli is a miserable village, full 
of dirt, so that one might suppose its name 
rather to be derived from puterey yet the mag- 
nificent ruins which still exist testify to its 
former splendour. In the largest ruin, that of 
the Amphitheatre, may be seen what I have 
scon in no other similar structure — chambers 
under the arena, from which the gladiators 
were raised on trap- doors or lifts into the 
presence of the spectators, there to fight, bleed^ 
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and die for the amusement of the noble Roman 

people. 

The columns in the neighbouring ruin of the 

Temple of Serapis, which at the top are per- 
forated by the modiola Uthophaga, have greatly 
puzzled naturalists. They suppose that the lower 
portions of the columns, together with all the 
other portions of the temple, were buried under- 
ground, — and, indeed, the ruin was so for many 
centuries, — the perforated portions of the columns 
alone projecting and immersed in the sea, which 
flowed above, and that the animals thus had 
access to those portions alone. But there is no 
proof that the soil ever reached so liigh as the 
commencement of the perforation ; and it is just 
possible that the columns were cut from a quarry 
which had been submerged, and that the per- 
forations were already existing in the columns 
when they were set up. However, the matter 
can only be interesting to hair-splitters, and I 
leave it for them to settle. It is a capital 
rtubject for inquiry at some antiquarian or 
entomological society, where the exhibition of 
the perforating insect, and a bit of tlie per- 
forated stone, would give rise to animated dis- 
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cussions, very interesting to the speakers them- 
selves. 

Let us turn to the right and look at the row 
of broken arches jutting out into the sea, and 
sometimes said to bo the remains of the bridge 
Caligula caused to be constructed thence to Baiae. 
Tliese arches, however, are ruins of a breakwater, 
originally erected by the Greeks, as is clearly 
indicated by the bend in the line of arches, — a 
bridge would have been built in a straight line. 
The bridge of Caligula, which was a bridge of 
boats, probably had its beginning at the extremity 
of the mole ; and the last reason given by Suetonius 
for its erection, viz., that Caligula wished to refute 
a prophecy that he had as little chance of becoming 
emperor as of crossing the Bay of Baise on horse- 
back, is most likely the correct one. 

Concerning the delights of the ancient baths of 
Baiae, we have a curious testimony in an inscription 
discovered between Ostia and Rome, and which is 
to this eflfect : — " I who without voice dwell in this 
marble sepulchre was bom at Tralli.' I have often 
visited the baths of Baiae, and its shores full of 
delightjs. In order to eternize so honourable [!] 
an existence, I have assigned fifty thousand sesterces 



to €r»rf!t: tEi* tacif le t.:- tie rrMvr.,^^ PjiS5er-bv, who 
reaiiest tLL*. pray to tiEie g'i^i* tiiiii die earth may 
TCftt Egfrt on So*!rate» AstomiyfrTig ! " 

A^tomactui! wtat a n.ime! Stomachos- of eoursCj 
means *tomacL. and the A may be the privutive 
Greek <i, *•> that it appears his name reaDy was 
Socrates Stomachlessw Is the writer hoaxing pos- 
tcritj'y or doe^ he mean to intimate that his stomach, 
having been rnined^ probably by doctors and the 
vile drugs they poured into it, even the baths of 
Baia^ could not restore it? And yet there were 
Kprings there, no doubt warranted in the advertise- 
ments of the time, to cure diseases and debility of 
the stomach. There were the baths of Cicero, close 
to where that orator had his villa, wrote his ^ Quajs- 
tiones Academica*/ and fished out of liis window ; 
the spring of Pugillo ; the bath of the Bishop, and 
others, all possessing equally healing ^Hrtues. The 
inscription is a riddle I shall not attempt to solve. 

Whither shall we turn now ? The choice is 
difficult, for we are on a spot of this earth wliich 
has not its equal. We are in the Campagna 
Felice. Here the destructive and the creative might 
of fire i)roduce the wildest desolation and the 
utmost luxuriance of vegetation. Here are the 
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black craters of sleeping volcanoes, and the rich 
soil where the peasant yokes a cow and a donkey 
to a curved stick he calls his plough, and the teem- 
ing earth yields him three crops a year. And yet 
thousands of Neapolitans and Sicilians now an- 
nually emigrate to America to better their con- 
dition ! Poor, misguided peasants ! If they would 
only work half as hard in their own country as 
they will have to work in a distant clime, they 
might have luxuries, while yonder they will find 
it an arduous struggle to obtain necessaries. 

Tlie class who are emigrating are the small 
landholders, that is to say, people who have just 
land enough to realize by its sale the expenses 
of the voyage out, and leave them, on their arrival 
there, without means. No doubt emigration agents 
thrive by the delusion ; but I pity the poor Italians 
that leave their beautiful country, which is not 
yet so over-populated as to oblige a portion of its 
inhabitants to emigrate in order to live. Return 
we to the spot whence we have strayed. 

Here are the suffocating fumes of subterranean 
fires; and springs endowed with healing virtues 
abound. Here, therefore, were the ancient baths 
so much resorted to by the Romans, who erected 
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statues at the springs, each with a finger pointing 
to that particular part of the body for the diseases 
affecting which it was believed the springs possessed 
a si^ecial remedial power, while the virtues ascribed 
to each were also more fully expressed by means 
of inscriptions on various parts of the buildings. 
The ignorant physicians of the Salernum scliool, 
finding tliat all the sick who were not absolutely 
doctor-ridden forsook them and flocked to the 
baths, broke the statues to pieces, and defaced the 
inscriptions, as the doctors of the present day 
would like to destroy every Turkish bath. Don 
Pedro Antonio of Arragon, Viceroy of Naples, 
caused the baths and inscriptions to be restored. 

According to the latter, there was scarcely any 
disease the baths did not cure ; yet from Horace's 
Epist., i. 15, it appears that that author derived no 
benefit from them, but was advised to take cold 
baths. 

Here is the locality of the Sibyl of Cuma, of 
Virgil's Elysium, Avernus, and the infernal regions ; 
of the scenes of imperial luxury and patrician 
splendour, here you truly tread on " an empire s 
dust," for the whole district is covered with the 
ruins of Rome's ancient wealth and greatness. 
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There is scarcely a foot of ground here which has 
not an historical recollection clinging to it. Yet 
this paradise was the residence of that demon 
Nero, as Capri was polluted by the presence of the 
equally fiendish Tiberius. But extremes always 
touch. Where Nature produces the finest flowers, 
there also the most poisonous weeds abound ; where 
the gem-like humming-birds sparkle amidst the 
rich foliage, the most venomous snakes glide 
through the waving grass. 

In this brief record of travels it would be im- 
possible to describe in detail this land of romance, 
nor is it necessaiy, — it will be found described in 
any guide-book of the environs of Naples. Let us 
descend to Pozzuoli, casting a look at the Monte 
Nuovo, and take a boat for the island of Capri. 
The trip is somewhat long, but what matter? 
Who would not wish to be always on this summer 
sea, where sun and air lovingly caress you, and 
the splash of the gentle wavelets, like a sweet 
lullaby, hushes you into a slumber full of delicious 
dreams ? 

As we approach the island the sea, everywhere 
about Naples of a deep blue, grows intensely blue, 
dark blue, so that the water looks quite massive. 
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c^iL^ tb^ sreat ircsiii iteJ:-«-. r>>-r; Ae errand 
ryrk b2L*t:->L -a^litl ri-n-r il-r iT^-iiii -.-f Capri 5^taIlds 
i2p l^foTfr n-Er. It- Tri!!s i£>ir-i: h^mdi^is of feet 
pfrTpifyridfcTiIiir?!- ^-t -f thv v?3, l^r^rir-ir onlv two 
p!iiC<-« T^h'i-rc- V:<it^ c-jji LinJ. The hi^est point 
of the inland. Mo-int >:lar>- reaches an elevation 
of ncarlv two thousand fc<-t, and the view thenee 
in »aid to be magiiificeni and unique even in Italv. 
But we are at the foot of the roctr walls, and dim 
recollections and traditions of a distant Past float 
around. ITere, in mvtholoorical times, the sedue- 
tivc sirens tore to pieces the sailors they had b}- 
their songs enticed into the caverns and grottoes 
abounding on this coast ; here the victims of 
Tibcrius's cruelty, after having been thrown from 
the rock above into the sea, were killed with oars 
and boat-hooks, if they were not already dead by 
the fall ; hero the sea groans and hisses in the 
fiubtorrancan caves, flowing in and out, sucking and 
pufiing like a breathing monster. 

1^10 boatmen point out to me a small opening 
in the rocks, only visible as the sea in its ebb 
and flow recedes, but closed up as it advances by 
its tumultuous waves. This is the entrance to the 
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famous Grotta d* Azzurro. In consequence of the 
small ajDerture giving access to it, it is sometimes 
difficult to enter; if the sea is at all rough there 
is scarcely any possibility of visiting the cave, for 
its mouth is then always concealed by the waves. 
Some friends of mine stopped on the island more 
than a week in the hope of seeing the grotto, but 
never had a chance of getting in. Yet even at 
the most favourable of times the ingress is difficult. 
You have to enter into a small boat, which for 
safety's sake ought to have two rowers, who watch 
their opportunity, and, as the receding wave forms 
a kind of trough, they push their boat into it, and 
being borne on the advancing wave, whilst you 
lie down flat on the bottom of the boat, the latter, 
with its live burden, is shot into the grotto, the 
men at the moment of entering giving the boat 
an additional impulse by holding on to the rock 
above whilst thrusting their feet forward, and 
simultaneously almost dropping down into the 
boat. 

The change is magical. Out of the surging sea 
-without you find yourself on a calm lake in a fairy 
grotto, where all is azure. The water, translucent 
to the bottom, the rocky walls and vault, all are 
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of this lovely cx>Ioiir in its most perfect tint, so 
brilliant that one would say the bottom of the lake 
was enamelled with silrer, and the same metal 
would seem to be diffused throughout the water, 
for whatever you dip into it — an oar, the hand — 
seems encrusted with silver beads. One of the 
boatmen undressed, and, after devoutly crossing 
liimself, and kissing the amulet he wore round 
his neck, jumped into the water, and his whole 
body looked as if cased in shining silver. 

At the back of the cave there is a kind of 
platform rising above the water, whence you may 
penetrate into a recess, which, tradition says, was 
the commencement of a passage leading to a 
staircase once communicating with the palace of 
Tiberius, who used to descend to the grotto and 
take his bath there. The grotto is generally said 
to have been discovered a few years ago by two 
Englishmen. I am sorry to deprive tbem of what- 
ever glory may attach to the achievement, but 
there is no doubt that it was visited in 1826 by 
August Kopisch, the German translator of Dante ; 
and that it was known even long before him, and 
was only forgotten, is proved by the fact that 
Capaccio speaks of it in his ^ History of Naples,* 
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published in 1605. The famous French violinist, 
Beriot, once visited it, and played several airs on 
liis instrument: the eflPect is said to have been 
magical. The grotto has also occasionally been 
artificially lighted up, when it presented an 
aspect fit to make it the abode of sirens and 
naiades, who, however, have unfortunately left 
it long ago — in fact, ever since tourists came 
into it. 

There are several other grottoes on the island. 
The Wliite Grotto, only accessible to swimmers ; 
the Grotta dell' Arco, only interesting to chemists, 
since from its walls exudes a peculiar chemical 
substance, charged with carbonic acid; and the 
Green Grotto, which is easy of access. However, 
life is short, and we have only time to choose 
the best, and such in this case is the Grotta Azzurra, 
and, therefore, I visited only this one. 

On arriving at the usual landing-place of the 
island, La Marina, I was immediately beset by 
an army of donkey, mule, and pony drivers, all 
vociferously inviting "his Excellency," — for every- 
body wearing a decent coat here, as at Naples, 
is at least eccellenza^ — to mount and visit the 

small town of Capri, and the ruins of the palace 

T 2 
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isjud t£IW of Tiberiitf: run fE^Eng br this time 
hiiit^fwhui Tired szid in irazn of sobsiaLntial refresh- 
ZLiei:!. I fisr^eaded the S^oart distance to the Hotd 
TTbeiio. iLffpt Irr an Ezigiidmifiii^ and, sitting 
doirn on the Tine^-xyrered vemce oatsde the 
hcmse, fed mv idn-sac^ as a German theosopher 
calk the bodv. irhOe my eye roamed over the 
glorious expanse of dariL-Uue wares aroimd me. 
It is a feigbt not to be forgotten: but there is 
no good in describing it — in fact, it is inde- 
scribable. It must be fek, and to convey feeling 
is impossible. And to feel the meaning of this 
moment of your life, as you gaze on tlie scene 
l^fore you in all its fulness, you must not only 
apprehend and appreciate the Present, but re- 
member the Past, when this spot of the earth 
was a paradise filled \idth devils, with an arch- 
fiend at their head, and the distant shores around 
were the abode of all that Rome — that is, the 
world — then possessed of intellectual greatness, 
and martial power. Remember, especially if you 
come from a northern clime, that you are in the 
Bay of Naples; that opposite to you is the city 
of that name, with its vivere giocondoy which, 
porluips, you have long yearned to see ; and realize 
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the feeling that now your wish is gratified, that 
you aa:e in the fair clime, 

*^ Where every season smiles, 
Benignant o'er these blessed isles," — 

in the clime of the East, the land of the sun, 
and you will catch a glimpse of the felicity sup- 
posed to bo enjoyed by the blessed in paradise. 

Once on a road crossing a lonely Derbyshire 
hill, I met an Italian organ-grinder slowly toiling 
along. I made him put his instrument down and 
play me all his tunes through. Now, on wandering 
about the island of Capri, I remembered the cir- 
cumstance, and immediately resolved to have a 
new sensation, though of a similar kind. Soon 
a group of peasants presented itself, a tambourine 
and castanets were quickly found, and the village 
maidens obliged me by dancing the joyous taran- 
tella. 1 had often seen it on the stage, but hence- 
forth shall not care so to witness it again ; the grace, 
naturalness, and gaiety of the rustic dancers, and 
the real orange and citron groves, the balmy air 
and glorious sun, would be wanting in an artificial 
performance. 

The island of Capri in 1808 was the scene of 
an almost wondrous exploit. It was then held 
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by England, the commander of the garrison 
being Sir Hudson Lowe, who afterwards was the 
keeper of Napoleon at St Helena. The French, 
led by General Lamarquc, in broad daylight 
approached the island, and, by unheard-of efforts, 
succeeded in scaling, under the fire of the enemy, 
the rocky walls of this Little Gibraltar, hoisting 
up some of their guns, and eventually dislodging 
the English, who, of course, fought bravely, but 
could not stand the fierce assault of a superior 
force of 1,500 men, and had to evacuate the 
island. 

I returned to Naples by the steamer, which 
every day, weather permitting, plies between the 
two places. As the steamer calls at Sorrento, I 
had an opportunity of seeing that enchant- 
ing spot, situate in an Italian Hcsperia, the 
Piano di Sorrento, where the myrtle and other 
odoriferous trees and shrubs are always in bloom, 
where woods of olives alternate with vineyards, 
orange, and citron groves, and the home of Tasso 
yet stands, from whose balcony you enjoy a 
glorious view over the bay. But what view here 
is not so ? While Tasso passed his sorrowful life 
at the court of the Duke d'Este, and in the 
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prisons of Santa Anna, his sister Cornelia lived 
here in retirement. Immediately on his liberation 
he repaired hither, but, in spite of the prayers of 
his sister, stayed only a few months, to plimge 
again into the vortex of the Court, there to 
perish, as the moth that flutters round the flame 
is finally, but certainly, consumed in it. What 
attraction a man of genius and talent can find in 
the frivolous amusements and ridiculous and 
humiliating ceremonies of a Court, where ho can 
do nothing without proclaiming his moral, if no 
other, bondage, is to me a mystery. Rather 
command in a cottage and bo free, than be 
suflFercd at a palace, and be a vassal to a master 
whom, perhaps, ho despises. How often, in his 
misery, must Tasso have remembered Sorrento, 
which he himself called V alhergo della cortesia^ 
and concerning which he says in one of his letters, 
that ^^ under that sky men cannot die," and 
which Galen recommended to all his patients ! 

In the days of the Emperor Augustus and his 
successors, Surrentum was more populous than 
the neighbouring Parthenope ; but the eruption of 
Vesuvius that destroyed Pompeii caused the waters 
of the gulf to rise so high as to inundate the 
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lower parts of the town, and carry away some of 
the soil on which they stood. Ruins testifying 
to the ancient grandeur of the place are scattered 
about in all directions. Thus remains of the 
once splendid villa of Vedio PoUius may still be 
descried on the promontory of Sorrento. It is 
related that the Emperor Augustus once dined 
with PoUius, when a slave had the misfortune to 
break a crystal vase belonging to a very costly 
set. Pollius immediately ordered him to be cast 
alive into the fish-pond, to serve as food for the 
lampreys. Augustus, indignant at this atrocious 
command, not only prevented its execution, but 
ordered the rest of the crystal service, which 
Pollius valued above a human life, to be thrown 
into the pond. 

The inhabitants of Sorrento enjoy the reputation 
of being exceedingly cleanly in their habits, and 
are said to be the Dutch of Italy, which is 
more than can be said of the Neapolitans, for 
instance. 

We pass the Capo d' Orlando, which Orlando, 
or Roland, cleft with his sword, and reach the 
cheerful Castellamare, with the royal palace of 
Quisisana ((jin si sana^ ^Uierc you grow well"), 
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which name was given to it by Ferdinand I. in 
commemoration of his wife's restoration to health 
from an almost hopeless state. She had come to 
this palace to die, fcut the pure and genial air 
added many years to her existence. 

Quisisana is one of the six royal palaces the 
public are allowed to visit; the others are those 
of Naples, Capodimonte, Caserta, Favorita, and 
Astroni. A card, entitling to admission to all, 
may be obtained at Naples. Castellamare occupies 
the site of the ancient Stabiae, buried by an 
eruption of Vesuvius, whose head, crowned with 
its panache of white smoke, proclaims far and 
wide the destructive element that rages beneath, 
and is ever threatening to break forth, as the 
featherbush on the warrior's casque is but the 
emblem of strife and death. At the foot of 
the mountain lies Torre Annunziata, the railway 
to which from Naples was the first constructed in 
Italy (1839). 

From Castellamare we steer direct for Naples, 
and land at Sta Lucia, once a fashionable locality, 
but now to be avoided as a place of residence by 
all visitors for the smells that abound there and 
pervade every house, and especially those liouses 
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built against the high rock facing the Castel deV 
Uovo — the Castle of the Egg, probably so called from 
the shape of the bastion at the outermost point 
of the island on which it stands — as they have 
no ventilation in the rear. Persons who had taken 
apartments there have, to my knowledge, been 
obliged to leave them after two or three days* 
occupation, and sacrifice a month's rent they had 
been obliged to pay in advance. 

The island on which stands the Castel deP Uovo 
is called L' Isola del Salvatore. Here Lucullus had 
his luxurious gardens, and it was the place of 
banishment of Augustidus, last Emperor of Rome. 
It was transformed into a fortified place in 1154. 
It afterwards frequently served as a royal re- 
sidence, once had a Pope for a temporary visitor, 
as we shall see presently, and also was a place 
of imprisonment. Helen, the wife of Manfred, and 
Tommaso Campanella, the celebrated Italian philo- 
sopher, were detained in it. Under the Bourbon 
dynasty, prisoners of state were consigned to it; 
but now it is merely a military depot, and ad- 
mission to it is very difficult to be obtained. 

Facing it is a high rock, a portion of which 
came down twenty or thirty years ago, destroying 
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some houses at its foot — the ruins of one may 
still be seen. The recurrence of such an accident 
has been prevented by the erection of very massive 
buttresses. The rock is called Pizzo Falcone. On 
its top is a fortified palace, now disused ; in ancient 
time it was crowned by the palace of LucuUus, 
whose gardens, as we have seen, were on the 
island below; the earliest building on the hill is 
said to have been a temple dedicated to Hercules. 
Though the view from it is very fine, it scarcely 
repays the fatigue of ascending it. To obtain a 
central view of Naples, it is more advisable to 
mount up to the castle of St Elmo, after having 
procured permission to visit the interior at the 
office of the commandant in the Piazza del 
Plebiscito, facing the Palazzo Reale. The view 
from its battlements is enchanting, whilst its vaults 
and dungeons, mostly cut in the solid rock, are 
proportionately fearful. The guide — a soldier, of 
course — is generally disposed to hurry you along, 
but take your time, and reward him according 
to his conduct. 

Just below the castle is the Carthusian convent 
of S. Martino, now a military hospital. But the 
church is worth visiting on account of its archi- 
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tectural beauty, the many choice paintings that 
adorn it, and, lastly, the view over the bay, 
though people who always enjoy it grow tired 
of it. A traveller who, standing on the spot, ex- 
claimed, ^^ Ah, happiness can only be tasted here !" 
was answered by a monk, ^^Yes, by those who 
go away again." The church, unfortunately, is 
only open a few hours every day. 

The castle of St Elmo was erected to defend 
Naples from the land side; the Castel Nuovo, an 
imitation of the Parisian Bastille, to protect it 
from the sea. This latter was for some time the 
residence of the kings of Naples ; and as a woman 
is said to be at the bottom of nearly every im- 
portant occurrence, so this castle is said to owe 
its existence to the entreaties of Beatrice of Pro- 
vence, the wife of Charles of Anjou, whose gay 
spirit felt depressed in the gloomy walls of the 
castle of Capuana, now called the Vicaria, or 
Palace of the Tribunals. But this cannot be 
strictly correct, since it was founded by William 
I., and finished by Frederick II., who took up 
his residence in it in 1231. Charles of Anjou 
only enlarged and beautified the castle* Formerly 
it communicated with extensive gardens, and the 
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open space in front, leading down to the mole, 
was the favourite scene of the slow and splendid 
cavalcades of the junior members of the royal 
family and the nobility. Now it is the favourite 
resort of the Neapolitan populace only on festivals 
and holidays. 

It was from this castle Andrew and Joanna set 
out for Aversa,, where the former was strangled; 
and it is impossible to disculpate the queen entirely 
from having brought about the catastrophe. In 
her beauty, criminality, and ultimate fate, she 
very much resembles Mary, Queen of Scots; and 
the share she had in her first husband's murder 
will probably ever remain a vexed question. 

In this castle also she was besieged, and, after 
undergoing the horrors of famine, had to surrender to 
Charles Durazzo, by whose orders she was strangled 
as she was kneeling at the altar in the chapel of 
the castle Muro, in the Basilicato, a district bor- 
dering on Calabria, to which he had conveyed her. 
Charles of Durazzo had by Urban VI. been invested 
with the kingdom of Naples. Joanna lies buried in 
Santa Chiara, in a magnificent tomb, west to that 
of her father. Her portrait, done by Leonardo da 
Vinci from one of the originals of her own time, 
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is in the Doria Gallery at Rome. Two original 
portraits of Joanna are said to be in the National 
Library at Paris. 

The Queen owed her downfal chiefly to the 
fact that she had taken the part of Clement VII., 
the rival of Urban, which two Popes published 
crusades and fulminated anathemas against each 
other. The Clementines having been defeated 
at the battle of Marino, His Infallibility was 
obliged, like any common mortal, to run away 
and seek refuge at Naples. The Court was then 
residing at Castel del Nuovo ; but the Queen, 
doubtful of the reception Clement might meet 
from the populace at Naples, had Castel deP 
Uovo splendidly fitted up for him, a temporary 
bridge being thrown from the shore to the insu- 
lated rock, the stone bridge now existing having 
then not yet been built. Under the arch of the 
great gateway of the castle, Joanna, with all 
her suite, awaited his approach, and bade him 
welcome to Naples, where, however, he stayed 
only a few days, never venturing beyond the 
precincts of the castle, for he knew that the 
Neapolitans were not on his side, whatever their 
Queen might be. He soon left for Gaeta, that 
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Papal hiding-place, for he was not only a Pope, 
but a coward. 

Not far from the Church Sta Maria del Porto 
stands an unfinished palace, fast going to ruin, 
which is generally called the palace of Queen 
Joanna; but, according to an inscription found 
on its walls, it was erected for the Princess Ogni 
Anna, of CaraflFa, but not finished, in consequence 
of her premature death. 

And thus having by this roundabout way come 
back to the foot of the Pizzo Falcone, let us take 
a walk up towards and into the Via Toledo. 

Ascending the hilly part of the Chiaia, leading 
into the town, we pass the beautiful monument 
erected to those who fell in fighting for Nea- 
politan deliverance from the yoke of the Bourbons. 
Further on we pass under the high viaduct con- 
necting the hill of Pizzo Falcone with the Castle 
of St Elmo, and presently reach on our left a 
narrow street, — one of those streets called gradonij 
because it is built with steps. 

Here let us stop a moment, not to look at the 
street, for that is mean enough, but to feast our 
eyes on, and inhale the fragrance of, the glorious 
flowers, here displayed by the flower-sellers that 
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Mowers of every kind here, indeed, are as 
filentiful OH leaves in Valombrosa. Strange that 
you see ho few on the balconies, which are here 
attiu;hod to almost every window, up to the 
liigliest floor; and most of the houses are very 
liij^li. And strange that here you see no elegant 
flower-girls, such as are to be found at Venice 
uimI Milan. At the former place there are par- 
ticMiIurly two, whoso likenesses you may see 
ill every photographers shop, who are really 
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pretty girls, and come out fashionably, and every 
day differently dressed in silks and muslins, 
wearing chignons of the orthodox height, and 
having the bosoms of their dresses cut out in the 
shape of a V, so that the old fogies who sit 
mooning outside the cafes under the arcades of 
the piazza, whilst the girls are parading up and 
down, and tempting gentlemen to buy their 
flowers, are all madly in love with them. The 
flower-girls of Milan are as much girls as post- 
boys are boys; for the two most noticeable ones 
are tall and buxom women of ripe age, but neither 
of them is pretty. They also dress in the height 
of fashion. 

In the Illustrazione Universaley an illustrated 
journal, for March 1, 1874, there is a full page 
woodcut, entitled ^Milanese Tj^pes,' and repre- 
senting some characters or phases of life familiar 
to the people of that town. In the centre of the 
illustration stands one of the flower-girls, the 
prettiest of the three ; she is dressed like a duchess, 
holding in one hand her basket full of flowers, 
and in the other a single flower. On the back 
of her dress, which sticks out enormously, is 
seated a Cupid, who has just shot one of his 
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arrows into the heart of a ^^ heavy swell," looking 
as great a fool as it is possible for any human 
being to look; and he, Cupid, is now aiming a 
second arrow at another ^^ swell " in an Ulster 
coat. At the lady's feet are several poodles, with 
human heads, and wearing coroneted coats, paying 
homage to her. Below she appears again with 
two of her colleagues or competitors, the very 
buxom one, and another, of not much account. 
They, together with a boy hawking cakes about, 
an old man selling newspapers, and a girl selling 
paper-shades for lamps, are marching in proces- 
sion towards a mild-looking old gentleman, who is 
seated at a little round table, sipping his coffee, 
and studying the Cornere di Milano. Of course 
he will have to get rid of all these six people, who 
attack him with designs on his purse, — and serve 
him right! What business has he to sit on the 
pavement, and occupy the space properly belong- 
ing to the pedestrian public ? 

But to return to flower-girls. Those at Naples 
are only very common women, neither endowed 
with natural charms nor adorned by art. Some 
of them, besides selling you flowers picked in 
fields or gardens, will also, if you desire it, take 
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you to flowers found in some of the quiet streets 
of Naples. The offer was repeatedly made to me 
by the most decent looking of the floral sisterhood, 
and when I day after day declined to accompany 
her to the gentilissima signonna she wished to 
introduce me to, she at last said, '^ Andiamo noi far 
Vamore ! " But though she had glossy black hair 
and dark eyes, both of which I am very fond of, 
I behaved as Joseph did under certain circum- 
stances, or Charles of Sweden, when the Countess 
of Konigsmark tempted him, and answered as the 
member of the Parisian ^ewne^^e doree did, — "Jie ne 
mont jamais en omnibtis.^^ 

At Florence, the city of flowers par excellence^ 
though you get no such bouquets there as you do 
at Naples, I remember to have seen only one 
flower-girl — but no, girl is really out of the 
question here by the wildest stretch of gallantry. 
Picture to yourself an old, fat, frowsy, fetid Jewess, 
such as you may encounter in a rag -and -bone 
emporium, or keeping a fried-fish shop, wearing a 
dirty Leghorn hat with a wide, flapping brim, and 
you have before you the flower-nymph of Florence, 
who generally lies in wait for her victims on a 

door-step in the Via Tornabuoni, whence she 
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pounces on them like a fearful apparition, leering 
at you in the most horrible manner, and trying 
to stick a flower in your button-hole. So beware 
of this petticoated mandrake. 

And this word brings me back to Naples. In the 
meanest part of the town, close to the ancient port, 
there is a narrow lane, called Mandracchio, which 
docs not mean mandrake, as one might suppose, 
tlie Italian for which is mandragola ; a mandrac- 
chia signifies something those who do not know 
may look out in the dictionary, and it is probably 
from the meaning of the latter word that ^yian- 
dracchio is equivalent to a vile locality, whence 
the Neapolitans, if they wish to intimate that a 
person's manners and conduct are low and objec- 
tionable, still say, — ^' Fa ediicata al niandracchw. 
Philologers, indeed, assert that the word is of 
Phoenician origin, and means a sea-port, and the 
port of the ancient Parthenope really was in this 
neighbourhood ; but, however this may be, a great 
many mandracchie arc still to be found here. 

Let us pursue our way. We presently reach 
the large square fronting the royal palace, adjoin- 
ing to which is the theatre S. Carlo. As there 
were no performances all the time I was in Naples, 
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I had no opportunity of seeing it to advantage; 
but I visited it during the day, and by the light 
of a few lanterns was able, perhaps, more so than 
if it had been full of people, to appreciate its great 
size. There is frequently a dispute as to wliich 
is the larger theatre, S. Carlo, or La Scala, at 
Milan. Certainly the former; for though in the 
latter the stage is larger, the former surpasses it 
in size in every other part, as the relative super- 
ficies in square metres show, they being, S. Carlo, 
4,312; La Scala, 3,598. 

Under the portico of the theatre you may 
generally see three or four public writers. Wo 
usually associate all sorts of romantic ideas with 
these functionaries, supposing them to be the deposi- 
tories of numerous and sometimes important secrets ; 
but, to judge by the sort of customers they get, 
the secrets cannot be much beyond, perhaps, the 
obscure amours of a scullion and a fish- woman. 
The ricketty table, dubious inkstand, frequently a 
cracked coffee-cup, and the seedy appearance of 
the snuffy old fellows themselves, do not indicate 
very flourishing concerns. Imagine the disgust 
with which these antiquated quill-drivers must 
look upon the efforts the new Italian Government 
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is maJdng to educate the people, and thus de- 
priving them of their bread ! But the lower 
classes are not anxious to forsake their secretaries ; 
like an ancient knight, the lazzarone woidd scorn 
to soil his fingers with ink. 

Past the portico is the entrance to the gardens 
behind the royal palaces. It is adorned with two 
fine equestrian groups in bronze, with inscriptions, 
stating that they were the gift of the late Emperor 
of Russia to Ferdinand, King of Naples. After 
the expulsion of that potentate, the inscriptions, 
in deference to the popular will, wore removed, 
so as not to recall his reign ; but when the present 
Empress of Russia had signified her intention of 
visiting Naples, which she did the year before last, 
the ioscriptions were restored to their place. I was 
at Civita Vecchia the day the Empress had landed 
there to pay a visit to Rome, and the harbour, 
in which I had spent so miserable a day on a 
former occasion, looked most gay and joyous. 
The Empress's yacht, and the war-steamer that 
accompanied it, were splendid specimens of naval 
architecture. 

As you turn towards the Via Toledo, beware 
of turning your face towards the cab-stand just 
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before you. A whole squadron of cab or fly 
drivers, with their dashing vehicles, are lying at 
anchor there, and like pirates, — or land-sharks, as 
a sailor might say, — waiting for the chance of 
rushing upon and capturing foreign craft. Woe 
to the man who carries a red book in his hand; 
ho is at once set down for a tourist, who must 
necessarily be in search of a vettura. If he but 
look in that direction, not only are twenty whips 
held up in response to liis accidental glance, but 
half-a-dozen flys come galloping forward, their 
drivers howling, shouting, and gesticulating like 
Bedlamites, yet peacefully retiring, and only chaff- 
ing each other, when they find they have been 
on the wrong tack. 

One day, when there were only three or four 
^Miorsey" pirates on that particular stand, I hap- 
pened to cross in their direction to a newspaper 
kiosk to buy a paper, when one of the ^^ cabbies" 
drove his horse forward, evidently believing I 
wanted a carriage. Though my bodily eyes saw 
the circumstance, yet my mental ones did not, 
and I walked on without paying any attention to 
it. But I was awakened out of my reverie by 
the Homeric laughter of derision tliat greeted tho 
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too-hasty charioteer on the part of his confreres 
who had remained quietly at their posts. Their 
shouts resounded over the whole place, and I 
thought they would never leave oflF. I never heard 
such laughter but once before, and then it also 
proceeded from cabmen. On the Middlesex side 
of Kew Bridge is a hotel, called, I think, the Star 
and Garter. It has a portico, at either side of 
which is a stone lion or dog, I forget which, 
couchctiity as heralds would say. One day — many 
years ago, alas! — I was walking down there, ac- 
companied by a black-and-tan terrier, who, I am 
sorry to say, was soon after run over by a loco- 
motive close to Ealing. As soon as he saw the 
two stone dogs or lions, he set up a furious bark- 
ing at them, so that I could not lielp laughing. 
For the convenience of Kew Station, which is just 
opposite, there is a cab-stand on the spot; a few 
cabs were there, and when the cabbies saw or 
heard my dogs mistake, they did laugh I It was 
not laughing — they bellowed, roared, they rolled 
about, and held their sides. I thought they would 
dislocate all their limbs, split in two, knock and 
shake their heads off. I left them in a paroxysm 
of impending asphyxiation. 
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Now let us return to Naples. Having avoided 
the Charybdis of the fly-drivers, avoid the Scylla 
of a i)arcel of miscreants, — male creatures, for you 
cannot call them men, — who are prowling about 
here, both in broad daylight and at night, in- 
viting you to dens of infamy, whence, were you 
to follow them, you might think yourself lucky 
if you emerged merely with the loss of your 
purse. One of those scoundrels — quite a young 
man — had addressed mc three or four times, though 
I never answered him or took the least notice of 
his whisperings. At last, when he once more 
sjiokc to me in the open street, and in the middle 
of the day, I thought I must put a stop to it, 
so, suddenly turning round upon him, as he was 
sneaking along by the side of me, I, in Italian — 
he had been speaking to mo in French — and as 
loud as possible, said, — ^*You have been asking 
mc this half-a-dozen times; next time you ask, 
I shall answer you with my fist," at the same 
time making a threatening gesture. He vanished 
in an instant, and I was never afterwards molested 
by any of the gang. 

I may here observe, en pctssant^ that the gene- 
rally prevailing opinion that Italian women are 
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very amorous is quite erroneous. They are 
nothing of the sort. Their food and drink are 
far too simple and insipid to heat the blood. 
Let the traveller show an Italian chamber-maid 
any of those attentions her English congener 
almost looks upon as her due, and he will quickly 
find that he has brought his pigs to the wrong 
market. And even where his advances are favour- 
ably received, he will, if he has had any experience 
that way, be bound to admit that the English- 
woman's love was worth a great deal more. 

The Via Toledo, lined by handsome houses 
and some palaces, is the liveliest street in Naples. 
The crowd always thronging it is immense. 
About mid-day, priests without number may be 
seen strolling up and down, monopolising with 
their portly persons the scanty foot-pavement, and 
ostentatiously crossing themselves as they pass 
a shop with the profane legend, ^^ An hon diahlcy' 
^^ Au pauvre diahle" and similar inscriptions 
that may be read over shop-fronts. At the comer 
of almost every one of the many side-streets, 
there is either a seller of lemonade, ensconced 
within a booth, gaily painted and fantastically 
ornamented, or looking like a citron-grove, where 
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he is all day long selling spring-water, or some 
poor lemonade, constantly being shaken up in a 
kind of barrel, swinging on pivots ; or there is a 
book-stall, where cheap novels, chiefly translations 
from the French, are displayed for sale. There 
are very few regular book-stalls where you may 
obtain second-hand books in Naples. There is a 
very large one in a courtyard opening on the 
Strada Trinitn Maggiore, and a few more in the 
continuation of that street, the Strada S. Bianco 
do' Librari ; and there is another at the corner of 
the Strada del Molo. 

As you walk along the Via Toledo and other 
streets, you will now and then notice a man 
seated on a chair, while a board with some 
writing on it — a regular specimen of cacography 
and bad spelling — is suspended against the wall 
behind him. On reading the notice on it, you 
will find it to be an announcement that the 
individual occupying the chair has to let houses, 
apartments, single rooms, shops, &c. — in fact, he 
is a house-agent. In this primitive manner he 
carries on his business. The stool is his office, 
and his office-furniture consists of a greasy book 
ho carries about in his still greasier coat. Of 
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course, if you want a gi^and, fashionable apartment, 
or a suite of rooms, you would never think of 
applying to him, for such fish do not come to 
his net. All he has to let are single rooms, or 
sets of two or three rooms at the utmost, in tho 
poorer streets of the town ; but his mode of doing 
business certainly is original. 

Proceeding onward, we come to a kind of 
piazza, — largo it is called here, — the Largo del 
Mercatello, in which stands the statue of Dante ; 
and shortly after we reach, on the same side, the 
Museo Nazionale, certainly one of the most 
remarkable buildings in Europe with regard to 
its contents. In this building, in the Vatican, 
and the Florentine Galleries, are preserved nearly 
all the finest productions of plastic and decorative 
art. What, however, here most attracts attention 
are the antiquities brought hither fi:'om Pompeii 
and Herculaneum; and one cannot help being 
struck with the elegant designs and the great 
decorative labour visible in the most common 
utensils of domestic life. Pots and pans and 
kettles were not only made for use, but for show. 
The gold and silver articles, and the cut gems, 
give you a high opinion of the taste and skill of 
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the ancient Pompeians. It is not necessary to 
enter into details, they can be found in any 
guide-book. 

Here the Strada Teresa de' Scalzi, which forms 
the continuation of the Via Toledo, begins to 
ascend. Notice the beautiful new houses on the 
right, painted within and without, and mark 
their solid construction. But all the houses here 
are solidly built; and not only below, but up to 
the highest floor. I had a suite of rooms in the 
Via Cappella Vecchia a Cliiaia on the second 
floor; the partition- walls between the rooms 
were two feet thick, and not hollow. The 
ceilings also here, as well as at Rome, are 
generally painted. 

With reference to the house in which I lived, 
I may further observe that in it there is held 
every year, in the month of October, a lottery, 
to bestow on two girls, natives of the quarter of 
Chiaia at Naples, and orphans, a marriage portion 
of one hundred and fifty lire on each. That sum 
does not represent more than five guineas English, 
which seems a poor dowry; yet the number of 
applicants for it is always very great. The fund 
was left by a Signer Fingh, who certainly cannot 
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have been an Italian. A similar bequest by a 
Signora Baseri exists at Venice for the benefit of 
daughters of gondoliers, and instances of similar 
benefactions occur in other Italian towns. 

Opposite to my windows was a house with a 
very large terrace, belonging to the apartment 
occupied by a levatrice^ or midwife, who took in 
ladies about to — to — ahem! how shall I express 
it ? — to add to the population ; and as the terrace 
was their airing and recreation ground, I had 
plenty of opportunities of ogling the ladies — some 
of whom were pretty enough — had I been so 
inclined, and watching the rise, progress, and 
approach to completion of prospective maternity. 
The spectacle thus presented to my gaze, how- 
ever, only made me regret all the more that 
children are not really dug out of parsley-beds ; 
for to see the pleasing — pleasing, what mockery ! 
— punishment that women bear, destroys the 
charm attaching to Vheure du berger. Think 
what a host of troubles follow in its train, of 
which the fact that you will have to share the 
woman's love with another being is not the least. 

The Strada Nuova di Capodimonte, planted with 
trees, and forming the continuation of the Strada 
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Sta Teresa de' Scalzi, ends in an oval, whence the 
road winds up to the palace of Capodimonte, though 
you may reach it more quickly by ascending the 
steps just in front of you. Thus this long street, 
or rather succession of streets, bisecting Naples 
from north to south, has a royal palace at cither 
end, — at the north the above-mentioned palace of 
Capodimonte, and at the south end the Palazzo 
Reale. Just half-way between the two is situate 
the Museo Nazionale. 

As Naples is becoming civilized, much of the 
picturcsqueness of its out-door life disappears. 
Thus the booths, where you might see the lazzaroni 
and other people of the lowest class devour their 
favourite macaroni, are gradually vanishing. Only 
in the Strada del Porto may you now witness this 
spectacle, once so familiar to natives and foreigners, 
— the long strings of doughy tubes gliding from 
the lazzarones or cobbler's hands — the dirt on 
which supplied the seasoning — down into his 
capacious mouth and throat. In fact, it used to 
be the right thing to do, especially for Englishmen, 
to pay the maccheronaroy or seller of macaroni, for 
a whole cauldron-ftdl, with orders to distribute it 
to the hungry crowd always standing around, as 
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in London tliey flatten their noses against the 
windows of cook-shops, and then to stand up in 
their carriages and crack their sides with laughter 
at the way, and especially the rapidity, with which 
each platter was cleared. 

Passing along the Strada Nuova, skirting tlio 
sea, the high houses being inhabited by whole 
colonies of fishermen, boatmen, and hoc genus 
oinne, tlie rags hanging out to dry from every 
window, and the swarms of dirty children about 
the street, or playing on the balconies, forming 
a strange contrast with the aristocratic appearance 
of the houses when seen from a distance, go as 
far as the Church Del Carmine, and tm'ning up the 
street in a line with the fa9ade of the church, you 
will presently come to the Casa dell' Annunziata, or 
Foundling Hospital. In the wall there is a square 
hole with a door, and a bell-handle by the side of 
it. On this latter being pulled the door is opened, 
and the baby may be put in, whereupon the door 
is immediately closed again. On seeing the hole 
I could hardly believe that any human being, in 
its most incipient state, could pass through it, it 
is so small — apparently scarcely large enough for 
a good-sized kitten. Yet infants do pass through 
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it, for it is said that the number annually received 
averages two thousand. The people call these 
poor unfortunates ^^ Children of the Madonna," but 
she does not seem to care much about them, as 
three-fourths of them only live a few months. The 
campanile of the adjoining church contains the 
largest bell at Naples. The church is one of the 
finest in Naples. In it stands the very plain tomb 
of Joanna II., not at all in accordance with the 
luxurious and dissolute life she led. Her husband, 
Jacques de Bourbon, caused her to be imprisoned ; 
but the people took her part, and Jacques was 
compelled to retire into a convent. Having thus 
got rid of this incumbrance, the Queen had a 
number of lovers, one of the most noted of whom 
was Caraccioli, who, like Essex, presuming on the 
love of the woman, insulted the queen, and had his 
head struck off for his pains, though some historians 
say that it was Covella Ruffo, Duchess of Sesse, 
whose hatred he had incurred, who caused him 
to be slain in the Castel Capuano in the night of 
the 25th of August, 1432. 

To go to Naples without going to Pompeii would 
be like going — I will not say going to Rome with- 
out seeing the Pope, for to see him does not appear 
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to me to be either amusing or instructive — say, to 
Rome without seeing the Colosseum. I visited 
both Herculaneum and Pompeii, and, to render the 
excursion to the Cities of the Dead as much a 
pilgrimage to ancient shrines as possible, I went 
there in the style in which the Neapolitans go 
to the Sanctuary of Monte Vergine at Whitsimtide. 
I had a carriage, with three horses abreast, their 
manes and tails being interwoven with gaily- 
coloured ribbons, their heads surmounted with 
plumes, and the brass-coVbred harness hung 
with bells. 

Thus seated in state I wm driven over the 
dustiest road in Christendom to Herculaneum, 
where first I descended to the theatre, and tried 
to see something of the marvels the custode points 
out to you, but which you are obliged to take 
on trust, as in reality the miserable lights provided 
by him only render the darkness visible. After 
this kind of pseudo-admiration, you emerge again 
into daylight, and, passing through several of the 
streets of Resina, standing on the ancient ruins, 
and which streets are remarkable for nothing but 
beggars, you descend into that portion of Hercu- 
laneum which it has been found safe to excavate. 
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This, though small, is much more picturesque than 
any portion of Pompeii, and its position, down in 
a deep valley, surrounded on all sides by high 
walls of lava, above which you may see the houses 
and gardens of Resina, gives you a much better 
idea of the destruction wrought by the fiery 
mountain, and the changes it has produced in the 
topographical aspect of the locality, than the fi:eely- 
exposed Pompeii. 

On arriving at Pompeii I alighted at the inn, 
which stands next to the entrance to the town; 
but I would advise any one, who is not driven 
thereto by very sharp hunger, not to breakfast or 
dine there. The fpod set before you is very 
indifferent as regards quality and cookery. But 
this is not the worst. To enable you to eat at 
all, you must, while holding the fork in one hand, 
hold a fly-flap, supplied by the inn-keeper, in the 
other, for the table is literally black with flies. 
I asked myself, ^^ Are these flies the ghosts of dead 
Pompeians, who, finding all their habitations 
roofless, have come to this hostelry as the only 
inhabitable residence about here?" 

What strikes the visitor to Pompeii first is the 

excessive smallness of most of its houses, and the 
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Lilliputian size of all the rooms ; they are literally 
too small to swing a cat in, hence we may infer 
that the ancient inhabitants did not indulge in 
that kind of amusement. In spite of the lavish 
decoration found in many of them, these houses 
must have been very uncomfortable, and it gives 
one the horrors to think what dungeons some of 
the bed-rooms must have been, one-half of which is 
taken up by stone platforms, on which the bedding 
was laid, leaving scarcely space for one person 
freely to move about. Pompeii can never have 
been a very cheerful place to live in, for its streets 
are very narrow ; the pavement, though originally 
good, was not kept in repair, and very few windows 
looked upon the streets, so that walking along 
them must have been like skirting a succession 
of dead walls, except where there were shops and 
the ihetmopolia^ which represented our modem 
caf6s^ though the drink that was served out there 
was not so innocent as coffee, but of an intoxi- 
cating kind. We may assume that the ancient 
Pompeians, like the present inhabitants of Italian 
cities, spent much of their time out of doors, 
chiefly on the Forum, though the size of that is 
diminutive, and so, perhaps, did not find their 
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houses so small as they appear to us at the 
present day. Pompeii, in fact, reminds me some- 
what of modern Venice with its narrow lanes, 
which drive all the life of the city on to the 
grand Piazza. 

From Pompeii, I returned to Naples by way 
of the ruins of the village St Sebastiano, which 
village was nearly destroyed by an eruption 
which occurred in April, 1872. Enormous masses 
of lava, still so hot that you cannot hold a piece 
of it in your hand, cover the fields and vine- 
yards around; large houses are cut in two, and 
partially thrown down by the fiery stream; all 
around looks black desolation. But the beggars 
of the neighbourhood turn the fearful event to 
account. As soon as travellers arrive on the spot, 
they arc beset by a swarm of children and adults, 
all ofiering themselves as guides, or urging you 
to buy bits of lava, or simply and undisguisedly 
begging. As you cannot drive up to the ruins 
of the vUlage, you must walk, and you are attended 
all the way by the most importunate and shame- 
less beggars ever seen. And when you have made 
your way back to the carriage, without being torn 
to pieces, they cling on to or run by the side of 
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it, aj3 you drive away, showering on you blessings 
reversed if you give them nothing, and laughing 
at you if you are Mghtened or cajoled into bestow- 
ing anything on them except your maledictions. I 
would not advise ladies to go there by themselves, 
unless they are very "strong-minded females'' 
indeed. 

This is a somewhat dolefiil ending to a joyous 
beginning; but I thought it best to attune the 
reader s mind to what is coming, lest a sudden 
transition should too much shake his nerves. 
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CHAPTER IL 



DEATH. 



Whatever truth there may be in the intimation 
implied in the well-known adage, ^'Vedi Napoli 
e poi muori," I, holding rather with Gothe's say- 
ing, that no man who has seen Naples can be 
always unhappy, say, '^Do not die, at least not 
at Naples, for there grim death is surrounded with 
horrors, undreamt of even by the merry men of 
an English undertaker." 

It is true, sometimes even death assumes a gay 
aspect in this city, and people leave the world 
in quite a festive manner. Not many years ago 
a once famous violin-player, then old and decrepit, 
determined to put an end to his existence. He 
hired a boat, told the man to row him out to 
Posilippo; there he played a few lively airs on 
his instrument he had taken with him, smoked a 
cigar, and, suddenly taking a leap into the sea, 
put an end to his troubles in this poetic and 
classic fashion, d la Arion; unfortunately, or for- 
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tunately, no dolphin came near to cany him on 
shore again. 

There are spots in Naples which death has 
rendered famous; such is the Piazza del Mercato. 
Here Conradin fell a victim to Papal hatred. This 
unfortunate prince was bom while his father died 
in battle to preserve for his heirs the Kingdom 
of Naples, which Pope Clement IV., an inveterate 
enemy of the Hohenstaufens, had given to Charles 
of Anjou. When Conradin had reached his six- 
teenth year, he made an attempt to regain the 
kingdom he had so unjustly been deprived of, 
but, in the battle of Tagliacozzo, he was defeated, 
and shortly after made a prisoner, and handed 
over to Cliarles. The usurper was undecided what 
to do with him, and asked the Pontiff's advice. 
^'Vita Conradini," was the reply, *^mors Caroli; 
mors Conradini, vita Caroli." Charles, to save 
appearances, called together a tribunal of venal 
judges, one of whom had the courage to declare 
that Conradin was under the safeguard of the 
laws of war, and could not legally be judged; 
and though all the judges condemned the prisoner, 
yet only one dared to vote for his death. But on 
this one vote, Charles condemned the prince to die* 
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Conradin was calmly playing at chess when the 
sentence was announced to him, and on the next 
day, 26th October, 1268, he was taken for execu- 
tion to the Piazza del Mercato. Charles was 
present with all his court. Roberto di Bari, the 
prothonotary of the kingdom, read the sentence, 
which condemned Conradin to death as criminal 
and enemy of the Church. He had scarcely finished 
reading when Robert of Flanders, Charles's own 
son-in-law, rushed upon the prothonotary, and, 
piercing him with his sword, exclaimed, — ^^It is 
not for a wretch like you to condemn so noble 
and gentle a prince ! " The judge fell down dead, 
and Charles dared not avenge him, for the sentence 
was universally felt to be unjust and illegal. 

But the deed did not save Conradin fi:om liis 
fate; he ascended the scaffold with a firm step, 
and, at the age of scarcely eighteen, was destroyed 
to satisfy Papal revenge. Just before laying his 
head on the block, he cast one of his gloves 
among the people, crying at the same time, — 
^' Take it to my avenger, the King of Arragon." 
It was picked up by one of Conradin's own ad- 
herents, and the Sicilian Vespers a few years after 
partly avenged the wrongs of Conradin. He waa 
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buried in an expiatory chapel, built on the very 
spot of the execution. 

Before this chapel was burnt down, which hap- 
pened in 1781, people used to point out a stone in the 
pavement as the identical one on which the prince 
stood when his head was struck oflF, and the stone 
was said to be always sweating blood. The body 
was afterwards transferred to the church Del Car- 
mine, where, until 1847, a simple stone with a 
short inscription marked the spot; but, in this 
latter year. Prince Maximilian of Bavaria caused 
a beautiful marble statue to be erected to his 
memory. It was modelled by Thorwaldsen. The 
church Del Carmine, about three hundred and 
eighty years after Conradin's execution, witnessed 
the insurrection of Masaniello. The viceroy, Pietro 
di Toledo, having attempted to introduce the In- 
quisition into Naples, Tommaso Aniello, better 
known by the contracted name of Masaniello, lead- 
ing the populace, resisted the project, and, for 
ten days, was the virtual ruler of Naples. But, 
unfortunately for the Neapolitans, his reign was 
of short duration; Masaniello was beheaded, and 
the insurrection suppressed. To prevent such 
further risings, the Castel del Carmine was erected. 
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But I ought, perhaps, to have given the pets to 
S. Giannario, the patron saint of the city, who 
underwent a martjr's death at Pozzuoli. He was 
Bishop of Benevento ; and the Emperor Diocletian 
having appointed Timotheus Governor of the 
province, with strict orders to extirpate Chris- 
tianity, the latter began by insisting that 
Giannario should worship the Roman idols. But 
the Bishop, preferring his dignity and comfort- 
able revenue, politely declined. Then Timotheus 
ordered him to be cast into a furnace which had 
been heated for three days — reverberatory and 
other quickly burning furnaces, it appears, were, 
not known then — but the Bishop kept begging of 
the soldiers keeping guard without to throw him 
in a blanket or two, as he felt chilly. When 
this had been going on for three days, the 
soldiers went and told the Governor — who, it 
would seem by his absence, was not particularly 
anxious about the result of the experiment — how 
the matter stood. He ordered the furnace to be 
opened, and the flame that shot out licked a 
dozen of pagans standing around clean into cinder. 
Giannario walked out without a liair of liis head 
being singed, and, when the Governor asked him 
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if he found it nice, made a poor pun by calling 
it an ice-well. 

The Governor, who, by this miserable attempt 
at wit, ought to have seen that the Bishop was 
no conjuror, yet attributed his escape from the 
fire to magic, and ordered him to be flogged, 
which the soldiers did with such good-will, that 
they nearly flayed him alive. Now really the 
saint or angel that had taken Giannario under 
his particular care, ought to have performed a 
fresh miracle ; strange to say, he did not, but 
allowed his pivtege to be cast back into prison, 
where he lay for some time, growing a new skin. 
The Governor, having resolved to go to Pozzuoli, 
ordered the Bishop, with a batch of other Christian 
prisoners, to be carried thither, and tlirown before 
the bears- in the amphitheatre. This time the 
patron of Giannario remembered him, and turned 
the bears into mild lambs, so that they came 
and lay down at the feet of the Christians, instead 
of tearing them to pieces. The Governor grew 
furious, and ordered the Bishop and his com- 
panions to be beheaded. Immediately after 
having given the order, he was struck with total 
blindness. The Bishop's patron was coming out 
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strong! Timotheus besought the Bishop to in- 
tercede with his God to restore his sight. The 
Bishop did so, and the Governor's eyes were at 
once again '^better nor new." This miracle, of 
course, on the spot drove a large shoal of converts 
into the Christian net — five thousand says the 
legend. But this was a bad job for the Bishop 
and his companions, for the Governor, seeing this 
formidable defection from his ranks, immediately 
ordered the heads of the whole lot to be struck 
oflf. 

An old man having begged the Bishop to give 
him the handkerchief with which he bound his 
eyes when he was beheaded, the latter, afterwards 
remembering the request, appeared to the old man, 
and gave him the blood-stained rag. The legend 
does not say whether the Bishop brought his head 
with him, or had left it at Rome. And, at the 
very instant that the saints had their heads struck 
off, the Governor Timotheus was carried away by 
the arch-fiend, which seems very ungrateful on his 
part, seeing that the Governor, by endeavouring 
to stop the Bishop's wholesale conversions, was 
actually preventing the saving of souls, which 
must therefore fall to the devil's share. And the 
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mother of Giannario, then at Benevento, also at 
the same time had a dream, in which she saw her 
son flying up to Heaven. 

As we are not told that the martyrs were 
beheaded at night, we have a right to assume 
that it was in the day-time; it would, therefore, 
appear that it was while the old lady was 
enjoying her siesta, that Heaven favoured her 
with that vision. It so happened that when the 
Bishop's head was struck off, the executioner, who 
must have been a bungling fellow, also cut oflF 
one of the Bishop's fingers, which obliged the 
latter to appear to the undertaker's men who came 
to fetch his body for burial, and tell them to look 
for his finger. But it is to be feared that they 
did not succeed in finding it, for, if it had been 
forthcoming, they surely would have it at Naples, 
and reckon it one of their most precious relics ; 
but, to the great grief and loss of Christendom, 
it is not there, nor did I hear of any church where 
it is preserved, though there are two or three 
bodies of one saint to be met with, and several 
heads of St Paul or St Peter are knocking about 
the world. By Divine inspiration, as the legend 
says, they carried the body of Giannario to Naples, 
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and deposited it in the Cathedral, where it " con- 
stantly performs the greatest miracles." Thus, 
when Vesuvius goes on the rampage, he dares not 
approach Naples with his cinders and ashes j the 
saint won't allow it. 

But there is no more stupendous miracle than 
what may still be beheld at Naples itself. The 
martyr's blood, shed at his execution, and pre- 
served in a glass bottle, when shown to his head, 
though quite solid before, immediately liquefies, 
and boils with joy at the meeting; and the eyes 
in the head give a sly wink of encouragement, as 
much as to say, — ^^ That's right, keep the game 
alive. We must do something for the priests, 
who lodge us so handsomely, and spend so much 
in putting the farce properly on the stage." That 
the history of the martyr is authentic cannot be 
doubted, for is it not written in the ^Nuovo e 
vcro Leggendario,' published, con pnvilegiOy at 
Turin, 1630? 

The days when the blood liquefies are May 6, 
September 19, and December 16. I was at 
Naples at the beginning of May, but, by a strange 
oversight of the date, missed seeing the perform- 
ance. I heard afterwards that the saint had 
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behaved pretty well, considering he has a new 
master. He was only about five minutes behind 
the usual time allowed after being put before 
the tabernacle holding his head, to make his 
blood boil. The trick by which it is done was 
explained years ago in a letter sent by the late 
Mr. C. Dircks, C.E., to the Athenceum. There have 
been times when the saint was obstinate, and 
seemed to have gone on strike. Thus, when the 
revolutionary troops of France had occupied 
Naples, he refused to liquefy the blood ; and as in 
such eases the people grow ill-tempered, and 
might, in this instance, have thought of venting 
their ill humour on the French, the general of 
the latter intimated to the saint that if his blood 
did not flow, he would cause that of his priests to 
flow. The saint was too generous to expose 
them to that danger, and immediately caused his 
blood to bubble up. The same thing happened 
when Garibaldi had entered Naples. He, on the 
blood refusing to liquefy, simply told the priests 
instantly to do the trick, ^^or my men here will 
make short work of you and your saint." Of 
course the miracle at once took place. 

There are other saints and martyrs who, in 
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cliurclies dedicated to them, used to perform a 
similar miracle; but most of them have retired 
from active service, and live on their reputation. 
St Pantaleone was one of them ; and as his history- 
is a perfect epitome of miracles, and the saint 
himself appears like half-a-dozen martyrs rolled 
into one, proving in his person that though a 
cat may have nine lives, a martyr may have as 
many as he likes, and cannot be killed, except 
when he asks for it to be done as a personal and 
particular favour, it may find a fitting place, for 
death plays an important part in it. It is, more- 
over, a splendid specimen of ^^ drawing the long 
bow." 

Pantaleone was a native of Nicomedia, in Asia 
Minor, of good family, and enjoyed a first-class 
education, as scholastic prospectuses say. He was 
apprenticed to a physician, to learn the art of 
scientifically, and therefore legally, poisoning and 
killing his fellow-citizens. Now it would appear 
that he was an outdoor pupil, and in going every 
day to and fi:o between his own home and that 
of his teacher, he was noticed by one Hermolao, 
who practised not medicine, the cure of bodies, 
but Christianity, supposed to be the cure of souls^ 
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on the sly, because Maximianus, the governor of 
the province, was greatly opposed to what he 
considered in matters of faith illegal, and con- 
sequently heterodox doctrine. Now this Hermolao 
having frequently seen Pantaleone going to and 
fro, and probably fancying, from his appearance, 
that he might easily be worked upon, he one 
day waited for him, and, as the youth went past 
his door, politely asked, — ^^Will you walk into 
my parlour?" Pantaleone, with the curiosity 
and heedlessness of his age, accepted the invita- 
tion, and entered. There the old saint soon drew 
out of him who and what he was, and at once 
made up his mind that so good a fish was not to 
escape his net, though we shall see by -and -by 
that it turned out a case of biter bit. However, 
he soon made a Christian of Pantaleone. Novelty 
is always pleasing, and the pert youth thought 
he could now teach his grandmother to suck 
. eggs ; and, in fact, very soon after had an 
opportunity of showing oflF before his father, 
whom, by this time, ho looked upon with a 
mixture of pity and contempt as a lost sheep, 
and a vessel of wrath, as pious cant has it. 

It so happened that one day a blind man came 
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to — I had almost said see^ though I meant to — 
visit his father. This blind man had spent nearly 
all he possessed on doctors; but while, when he 
first went to them, he could see a little, by the 
time he had finished the round, and been experi- 
mented upon by all of them, he was as blind as 
a bat; though, by-the-bye, bats are not blind, 
moles are, I believe ; so let us say, as blind as 
a mole. Young Pantaleone happened to be present 
at the interview. Now here is another bull ; con- 
sidering that one of the two was blind, there could 
be no interview, therefore let us say interlocution. 
'' What would you give to any one who restored 
your sight?" he priggishly asked the victim of 
oculists. ^^ The remainder of my fortune," was the 
reply. ^^Well, give some of it to the poor, and 
I will cure you." 

His father politely hinted to his son that he 
was about to make a fool of himself, for how could 
he succeed where so many clever — according to 
repute — doctors had failed? But young Pants — as 
his companions playfully called him — was well 
braced up for the work. He simply touched the 
blind man's eyes, called on Christ to restore their 
sight, and, lo, it was done ! 
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The quondam blind man and Pantaleone's father, 
after such a miracle, could not but become Chris- 
tians, and be baptized, though it turned out an 
unfortunate ceremony for both of them. The father 
being an old man, and he having, therefore, run 
up a considerable score of sins, it took also a 
considerable quantity of cold water to wash them 
away, which gave him a terrible cold. Instead of 
leaving it alone for nature to cure it, he sent for 
the family physician, who stuflFed him with medi- 
cine, kept him low, and nearly starved him, so 
that in less than a week he gave up tlie ghost. 
Wliat happened to the whilom blind man we shall 
see presently. The doctors, when they heard of tlie 
marvellous cure performed by young Pantaleono, 
felt very indignant. What business had he, who, 
though apprenticed to one of the fraternity, had 
not yet obtained his degree, to cure people whom 
they had given up as incurable? Was tliis 
according to professional etiquette ? No ! Rather 
perish a thousand people than let one iota of this 
code be infringed ! They therefore accused him 
before the Emperor of being a magician, and, what 
was worse, guilty of high treason, by curing all 
those who had been racked for being Christians, 
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The Emperor sent for ihe man once blind^ and, 
haying heard the account of his cure, b^an to 
meditate on it, and might, perhaps, hare been 
bagged by the Christian sportsman, had not the 
fanatic zeal of the new conrert spoilt all. ^' Yes, 
I see now ; but your Majesty is still blind — stone- 
blind. Let me open your eyes," he said to the 
Emperor, who, not understanding this uncourtly 
language, immediately ordered the ranter's — as he 
called him — ^head to be struck oflF; which was 
straightway done. Pantaleone certainly was a 
friend whose acquaintance was not desirable. The 
Emperor then sent for the miracle-monger himself, 
who acquitted himself before the Court in his usual 
brilliant manner by curing a paralytic man, so as 
to send him home dancing with joy. 

All these cures, besides many others, made such 
a stir, and brought him so many patients, that the 
doctors had, one after another, to put down their 
carriages, and eat cold mutton all the week, while 
the apothecaries had to eat their own drugs, so 
as not to die of starvation ; though a good many 
of them did die of the stuff they swallowed, which, 
however, was but just retribution. The doctors 
consequently held a meeting, and passed a reso« 
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lution to the eflfect that, to avert their total ruin, 
it would be best to accuse Pantaleone of being an 
atheist, who wanted to overthrow the gods, which, 
of course, meant the priests; and if they could 
only get the latter to take up the case, they, the 
doctors, would be safe. 

Wlien the matter was represented to the priests 
in this way, they at once saw it in its true light, 
and perceiving that their power and perquisites 
were at stake, they soon convinced the Emperor 
that so dangerous a person ought to be got out 
of the way, or gained over to their side. The 
Emperor, therefore, sent for Pantaleone, and, 
having found it impossible to induce him to abjure 
his faith, he ordered him to be tied to a stake, 
and his flesh to be torn with sharp iron rakes, and 
lighted candles to be applied to liis sides. But 
while young Pants was undergoing this torture, 
and panting for relief, Hormolao, his teacher, 
appeared to him in a vision, telling him not to 
fear, for he promised always to be by his side ; 
and, in fact, immediately the cords with which 
Pantaleone was bound broke of their own accord, 
the men working the rakes felt as if suddenly 
lamed, and the candles would not burn. 
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The Emperor tried another experiment. He 
ordered the holy man to be cast into a cauldron 
of melted lead, but as the martyr entered it, Christ 
entered it with him, and turned it cold and solid, 
in spite of the fire burning underneath. The 
Emperor, having by this time grown tired of this 
obstinate saint, thought to get rid of him by the 
simple mode of throwing him into the sea, with a 
big stone attached to his feet. But in this case 
St Peter came to the rescue, and cutting with his 
famous sword the cord by which the stone was 
fastened to the saint's body, he politely led him 
across the water to the shore, where, after bomng 
to the company, and saying, '^ Allow me to intro- 
duce Mr. Pantaleone," he vanished. 

Here was an irrepressible saint, who would turn 
up again when he was not wanted ! The Emperor 
was at his wit's end what to do with the young 
man, when the happy thought struck him to 
expose him to the wild beasts in the arena. But 
these, instead of tearing him to pieces, humbly 
crouched at his feet and implored his blessing. 
But here, again, it brought ill luck with it, for the 
Emperor, enraged against the beasts, caused the lot 
to be killed. They had, liowcver, in a manner 
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become holy animals, so the other wild beasts, 
to which they were oflfered, dared not toucli 
them, and the Emperor was obliged to have 
their carcasses buried like those of decent Chris- 
tians. 

Being foiled in this attempt, the heathen, of 
com'se, raged still more, and having had a wheel 
made, set round with sharp spikes, the saint was 
tied to it to be rolled down a hill ; but the moment 
the wheel was set in motion, the cords which held 
the Bishop to it were loosened ; lie was left on tlie 
spot, whilst the instrument of torture flew down 
the hill and dashed itself to pieces. The Emperor 
thereupon grew quite mild, and sending for Pan- 
taleone, asked who had instructed him in this 
really saving faith. But the saint, though gentle 
as the dove, was as cunning as the serpent — saints 
always are — and saw at once that the Emperor 
was only shamming; and Pantaleono, wishing — 
as the legend naivehj says, to have a companion 
in his martyrdom — at once named his teacher 
Hermolao, giving at the same time his address, not 
omitting the initials of the postal district. Mere 
men of honour may think this a shabby proceeding 
on the part of Pantaleone ; but then he was a saint, 
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and saintship is above such mean considerations as 
gratitude, generosity, or even justice. 

Hermolao, on being brought into the presence 
of the Emperor, at once confessed that he was a 
Cliristian, and would be glad — ^very happy — to 
die in company with Pantaleone, whom secretly 
he cursed to his heart's content. Wlien the Em- 
peror asked Hermolao to worship the true gods, — 
those of the country, — the old Christian raised his 
eyes to heaven, and immediately there was a 
fearful earthquake, by which all the idols were 
cast down. The Emperor, who must have been a 
very stubborn fellow indeed, was not converted 
by this, but ordered Hermolao's head to be 
struck oflF, as well as the heads of two brothers 
of that saint, that had accompanied him, all 
craving for the honour of martyrdom. He then 
sent for Pantaleone, and told him that his teacher, 
together with his brothers, had abjured Christ, and 
that in consequence he had invested them with 
high offices, and was ready to do the same to him 
if he would renounce his false creed. But Panta* 
leone was too clever by half to be taken in by 
so shallow a dodge. He knew that the Emperor 
had killed Hermolao, and therefore declined the 
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former's tempting oflfers. Thereupon ho was taken 
back to prison, scourged, racked, and otherwise 
initiated into the grand mystery of martyrdom. 
He was then conducted to the place of execution 
to be beheaded. Pantaleone having been tied to 
an oKve-tree, the executioner endeavoured to per- 
form his office, but every time he aimed a blow 
at the saint his sword turned to wax, nor would 
he ever have succeeded in cutting off his head, 
if Pantaleone had not prayed to God not to deny 
him the martyr's crown, whereupon the executioner 
was able to do his office. Hence it is clear, says 
the legend, if the saint had not himself desired it, 
tlie tyrant could never have taken away his life. 
And as soon as he was dead the saint set up in 
the martyr's legitimate business of miracle-work- 
ing. Instead of blood milk flowed out of his body, 
which, bathing the olive-tree against which he was 
tied, caused it at once to be laden with fruit, wliich 
was purchased by a speculative nursery-man, who 
made a handsome profit by the transaction. 

Another kind of death, even worse than the 
actual severing of body and soul, is the living 
death, to which so many unfortunate young crea- 
tures were daily, and now are still frequently. 
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condemned by the stupidity or tyranny of parents, 
or the wiles of priests — I refer, of course, to girls 
who arc compelled to bury themselves in convents. 
There are a great many such establishments, such 
abodes of gloom and silent despair, such tombs 
for the living, in this gay city of Naples. You 
know them by their long stretches of dead wall, 
their small and barred windows, just like those 
of prisons — in fact, in many instances, convents 
standing empty have been found most readily 
adapted for the safe keeping of criminals. Think 
of the many hearts tortured, the many lives wasted, 
within those pious retreats, as they are called by 
an euphemism ! 

A very large building of the kind is attached 
to the church of S. Filippo Neri, where many 
victims were annually immolated to the Moloch 
of superstition; sacrifices which the poets of the 
ancients — among whom their priests had early 
introduced the practice, as those of the Peruvians 
and Mexicans had among those nations — ^represented 
as yearly tribute paid to some fabulous monster. 
The Filippo Neri, to whom the church is dedicated, 
was a famous saint, who enjoyed many glorious 
paradisic visions, and also some diabolical ones, 
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SO tliat in the end he became so clever at dis- 
tinguishing the one from the other, that the devil, 
who was always trying to play him some trick, 
at last had to give it up as a bad job. When 
Neri set out on his journey to the Seven Churches, 
the devil posted three of his ugliest imps behind 
the tomb of Metella, who rushed out as the saint 
passed; but he told them they were very foolish 
thus to waste their time. Satan himself appeared 
to him once in the Baths of Diocletian with no 
better success. A follower of his having told him 
that the Virgin had pleased to show herself to 
him, Neri, by some of the details given, at once 
knew that it was not Mary, but the devil, who 
had assumed her form. He therefore advised his 
friend, if the figure should appear again, to spit 
in her face, which, on her second visit, as well as 
on a third, he did. However, as he really was 
anxious to see tlie Virgin, and prayed for her 
coming, she at last appeared to him ; but he, mis- 
taking lier for the former pretender, was going 
to salute her, as he had done before, when slie 
said, ^^Spit if you can." But he could not, his 
mouth and throat were as dry as a dust-bin, which 
of course was proof positive that this was the 
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"real lady." As to the miracles wrought by this 
saint, before and after his death, they were in- 
numerable; he is one of the great guns in the 
Roman leggendano. 

The following sonnet, spoken by poor Miss Vidi- 
serti — whoever that pitiable young lady was — on 
her taking the veil at the convent of Filippo Neri 
in 1708, is a genuine specimen of the sickening 
stuff the victim had to pronounce on burying 
herself alive. 

Exact copy of the broad-sheet distributed among 
the company on the sacrificial occasion : — 

'' Per la solenne professione 
Delia SiGNORA Rosa Qioseffa VroisERTi, 
neir insigne monisterio di S. Filippo Neri. 



La sudetta signora nelF attu di professare al suo Signore 

Giesil Cristo parla cosi : — 

SONBTTO. 

Signor, sin da fieuiciulla i miei pensieri 
Furono di servirti come ancella, 
Per serbarti illibati in sacra cella 
Qli affetti miei pid casti, e pid sinceri. 

Mi ricevette il Gran Filippo Neri, 
Che sempre giik mi fil V arnica stella. 
Anzi dirb, la splendida facella, 
Che mi precorse, e mi mostrb i sentieri. 
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Lodato 11 cielo, eccomi giuuta V ora 

D' oiferirti 11 mio core In trd catene 

Con r nniU dell* alma che t' adora ; 
Non lo sprezzar, deh nb Glesd, mio Bene, 

E tuo sarik nell' altra vita ancora ; 

Perocoh^ passa in tua man con questa spene." 

The smiling hill which surrounds Naples to the 
north, especially to the west of the hill on which 
stands the palace of Capodimonte, is pierced in 
all directions by long and intricate subterranean 
passages three stories high. These, like similar 
excavations at Paris and Rome, were originally 
quarries, whence the stone for building those 
cities was drawn; but in course of time they 
became places of sepulture, or catacombs, as they 
are now called. The entrance to them is in the 
hospital of S. .Gennaro de' Poveri, a sort of in- 
dustrial workhouse, whose inmates labour at their 
respective trades in workshops fitted up for them. 
These catacombs are much more spacious than 
those of Rome, having wider and loftier passages, 
and larger halls than the latter ; they also contain 
more frescoes and other antiquities. Their ancient 
extent may be judged of by the fact that in the 
eastern direction alone they stretched as far as 
the church of S. Efrem Vecchio, which lies far 
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to the east of Capodimonte. Only the two upper 
stories can now be seen, the lower having been 
entirely filled in after the great plague of 1G56, 
wlien thousands of its victims were buried there. 
When you go to visit them, you are taken in 
hand by an elderly oust ode y who will display quite 
a fatherly interest in you, lest on the uneven 
ground you stumble or hurt yourself, or stray 
away, and get lost in the gloomy passages destitute 
of sign-posts. 

Whether he shows such attention to every one, 
or did so only to me, taking me for a lieedless 
young man — alas ! my hair is turning very gi'oy ! — 
I cannot tell. Now a sort of processional progress 
begins. In front walk two inmates of the work- 
house, each carrying two lanterns about the size 
of meat-safes; these are followed by the custode 
himself, who, while all gentleness and mildness 
to you, who bring up the rear, dictatorially com- 
mands his two slaves of the lamp to turn its light 
now on this, now on that fresco, mosaic, altar, 
capital, or other curiosity, whilst he, with extreme 
volubility, gives you a commentary, historical, 
arcliacological, artistic, critical, on every object he 
points out to your notice, shaping his discourse, 
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ill the matter of relics and miracles, according 
to the amount of gullibility he may read in your 
features. Occasionally he will break out into 
strains of apparently lofty poesy; but as his 
articulation is somewhat defective in consequence 
of the absence of a few front teeth, and he also 
slightly speaks through his nose, many of his 
inspired utterings are indistinct, and thus lost on 
the hearer. But for all that he is a cicerone such 
as you seldom find in a public show-place, — one 
that himself takes an interest in the place he is 
exhibiting. May travellers be liberal to him, and 
bestow on him lire enough to buy plenty of the 
snuff he seems so fond of. 

But let us visit the modem home of death at 
Naples. There lie on the western slope of the hill 
Lautrec two burial-places, the Campo Santo Nuovo 
and the Campo Santo Vecchio. We will enter 
the former first. This cemetery certainly, among 
all similar establishments in Europe, boasts of the 
most delightful situation. The dead could not 
rest in a lovelier spot. How they would enjoy it, 
if they only could ! 

At your feet lies the immense garden of Naples, 
adorned all the year round with eternal verdure, 

VOL. I. z 
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supplying the city in every season with fruit and 
flowers. Opposite to you rises Vesuvius, with its 
mystic crater. To your right is Naples, high 
above which rises the beautiful tower of the church 
Del Carmine, already spoken of. And further on 
your eyes behold the gulf, with its capes and 
islands, glittering in the southern sun. And while 
Nature has done so much. Art has not neglected 
her part. The grounds of the new cemetery are 
charmingly laid out ; flowers and evergreens bloom 
everywhere, and stately monuments surround you 
on all sides. One structure deserves particular 
mention. It is a quadrangular enclosure, com- 
prising a hundred chapels, with their hypogea or 
subterranean vaults, belonging to the lay frater- 
nities of the city. These are in reality benefit 
societies. The members, who pay a monthly 
contribution, when ill are medically attended, 
and when dead buried, at the cost of the 
society. 

There is an avenue destined to hold the tombs 
of celebrated men. At present it has only a few 
tenants, and these are mostly doctors. It is only 
natural and just that they should occupy a dis- 
tinguished place in a cemetery, since they are the 
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men most instrumental in filling it. A special 
monument they scarcely require. Si iiionumentum 
qucerij ^circunispice ! And even here, in this beau- 
tiful climate, their so-called science can do so little 
in even the mere retardation of death, that longevity 
here is rather the exception than the rule ; at least, 
it is not above the average of less-favoured regions, 
and often falls even below it. 

But while the Neapolitans, who possess means, 
have endeavoured to deprive death of its horrors 
and wreathe it with flowers, tlie case is far different 
with the poor. Let us descend to the Campo Santo 
Vecchio, which is their burial-place, and see what 
takes place there. 

The approach to it is through a long and narrow 
lane, bordered here and there by miserable hovels — 
a very Calvary. Here no gilded hearses, drawn by 
richly-caparisoned horses, and occupied by lavishly- 
adorned coffins, and gorgeously-dressed priests 
seated at the four corners, and carrying lighted 
wax tapers, ever pass ; such pomp is for the rich. 
Dingy hospital hearses, battered hackney-coaches, 
trucks, and barrows, here bring their ghastly 
burdens to their final resting-place. Men, and 

more firequently women, carrying on their heads 
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common deal cases, the more aristocratic witli 
hinged Kds, the others without any covering at 
all — for they must do duty every day — may be 
seen passing by the inmates of the hovels at all 
hours of the day, but more especially from 
three to five o'clock. The cases contain dead 
bodies, sometimes, if those of infants, two or 
three, of course all bound for tlie old burial- 
ground. 

Let us follow the woman tha carries a box, 
not much bigger than a banJ-box. We reach 
tlie cemetery, where she deposits her burden in 
one of the niches in the wall. We look into the 
box, which is without cover, and see two infants, 
perfectly naked, one of them already growing 
black. We tui-n away with a shudder, and look 
round. We are in a quadrangular enclosure of 
great size. But here are no chapels, with 
architectural pretensions, no trim garden-plots full 
of flowers; there are only bare walls. The floor 
is of stone. We notice, at regular distances from 
each other, slabs, with three rings, triangularly 
placed. These, we are told by one of the 
attendants, each cover a deep roimd pit, of which 
there are 36G, one for each day of the year, 
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with an extra one for leap year. Every day a 
pit is opened by inserting into each of the three 
rings of the stone covering it a strong iron hook, 
attached to one end of a lever, moving on a 
pivot, and forming a machine something like the 
trestle used to clean carriage-wheels, only stronger. 
By pressing on the longer end of the lever, the 
stone, though embedded in mortar, is easily 
lifted up. It is then pushed aside, and the pit 
is disclosed. 

This pit, just a year ago, received a number 
of dead bodies, which since then have been 
putrefying and decaying. But not altogether 
decaying ; for oh, horror ! as the stone is removed, 
a portion of the myriads of loathsome reptiles, — 
dirty brown beetles, small octopi with regard to 
legs, gigantic slugs spewing or exuding the most 
viscous slime, enormous centipedes of the most 
revolting aspect, scorpions with deadly stings, — • 
that inhabit the pit, startled by the unwonted 
glare, crawl, creep, and run out, inundating the 
pavement on which we stand. The two or three 
attendants who are employed to consign the 
corpses to this ghastly den, coolly stamp on the 
vermin with their feet, so that, with seeing their 
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crashed forms, some still writhing in hideous 
contortions, we feel feint with nausea. 

I am compelled to turn away, and hold some 
strongly-scented herbs I have brought with me 
on purpose to my nostrils. But having also come 
prepared "to sup full of horrors," I siimmou up 
my courage, and having learnt from the attend- 
ants, who are as yet loitering about, the time for 
beginning operations not having yet arrived, that 
the pit that was opened on the previous day 
received some forty corpses, I induce them to 
re-open it, that I may look down. The effluvia 
that rises up as soon as the stone is removed is 
so overpowering, that- even the attendants, used 
to tlieir fearful occupation and its concomitants, 
draw back in disgust. But no animals come out 
now, for they are busy. I look down into the 
pit, but even the terrors of that so vividly 
described in Edgar Poe's *The Pit and the 
Pendulum,' cannot have been so appalling as the 
sight that now meet^ my eye. There is nothing 
like it in Dante's ^ Hell.' Never shall I forget it, 
and it has since then often haunted me in my 
dreams. There, deep down in the pit, lay the 
forty corpses of men, women, and children, all 



wholly or nearly naked, heaped up pell-mell, 
just as they had been thrown down, their limbs 
hideously intermixed, like the intertwined folds 
of fearful snakes; but over the whole mass of 
putrefying humanity there were scattered myriads 
of the same obscene creatures that had issued out 
of the empty pit. Some were moving about on 
the tumid flesh, leaving their gleaming, slimy 
trail on it, and seeking where to stick their fangs 
into it ; others were " regaling themselves on the 
festering mass of corruption; some were crawling 
in at the open mouths, feasting on the swollen 
tongues; others entering the nostrils, probably 
aware from experience that by that avenue they 
could reach the brain, no doubt a choice morsel; 
others yet were eating out the eyes; while one 
body that had been dissected was black inside 
with the vermin that thronged the cavity. 

The reader will hardly believe that I could see 
all this in the brief space of time I could bear 
looking on this horrid spectacle; but there arc 
moments in life when a minute becomes a year, 
when by delight or terror all the faculties are 
exalted to the highest pitch; and this was one 
of them. I turned away with a feeling of sick* 
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ness, and while I recovered myself by strongly 
sniffing my scented herbs, the attendants re-closed 
the pit. Still, my imagination was excited, and, 
though I revolted against the thought with hon-or 
and disgust, yet there was a will stronger than 
mine in me, which compelled me to dwell on 
the fearful sight, and picture to myself what 
it would be if it could be looked at through a 
magnifying-glass of immense power; even the 
vision of the Diver in Schiller's poem would seem 
attractive in comparison with it. Or fancy falling 
down upon that mass of putrefying flesh, — if the 
mere effluvia did not at once poison and suffocate 
you, the horror of the position would; and, if 
that were not sufficient, you would be eaten alive 
by the ravenous vermin before help could arrive. 

But the cup was to be drunk to the bitter dregs : 
I had not yet seen the operation of burial. By 
this time as many corpses had arrived as were 
likely to come. The niches in the high wall 
surrounding the square held almost each one or 
two coffins or rather shells, for, as I mentioned 
above, they arc mere deal cases, and the assistants 
began their revolting work. I once more looked 
down into the pit, which contained nothing but 
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a few bones ; since last year, time and the beetles 
and centipedes — for no chemical of any kind is 
used to hasten decomposition — had done their 
work. And now a shell was brought to the edge 
of the aperture, the corpse, that of a woman, 
clothed in a chemise and pair of stockings, was 
lifted out, one assistant seizing it by the head, 
and the other by the feet, and down it went, 
falling with a soul-harrowing thud on the stone 
floor below. 

Observe that there was no religious ceremony. 
It is true there is a chapel outside the quadrangle, 
where a priest every day mumbles some prayers 
and blesses the corpses in ahsentidy and this stinted 
funeral service is considered amply sufficient for 
people who could not leave an estate large enough 
to buy wax-tapers for the priests and /rati — these 
tapers always being the first charge on the estate. 
Also there were no friends or relations present; 
the dead woman had been taken to the ceme- 
tery, and that was all her friends felt it incum- 
bent on them to do ; the rubbish had been 
shot, and their duty was accomplished. Surely 
an Irish wake is preferable to this, even if all 
the mourners get gloriously drunk, and upset 
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the coflGui in the shindy and fight that inevitably 
ensue. 

Then more coflSns were brought, the bodies of 
two boys, perfectly naked, were taken out of one ; 
an assistant took each out by himself, and dropped 
it down, whilst his mate cleared a small box of 
three babies, already blue, seizing each by a leg, 
and letting it go down like a dead puppy. The 
woman I had followed was beside me, and a friend, 
the only spectator, and when she had seen the 
babies she had brought — one of them was her 
own — consigned to the black hole, she went away, 
cheerfully saying good-bye to the company. So 
I and my friend, a Neapolitan gentleman, who 
had never visited the cemetery before, and whom 
I had invited to accompany me, had the whole 
performance all to ourselves. A very old man 
was next drawn out of his shell. He had long 
white hair, which fell down to his shoulders. 
" He must have been an aristocrat," observed one 
of the assistants, for the dead man wore a tattered 
shirt, and that for a man at the Campo Santo 
Vecchio is considered a piece of extravagance. 
The dead that come from the hospitals are always 
naked; private consignments are sometimes, by 
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the charity of relations, provided with shirt and 
stockings, beyond which theii* liberality never 
extends. There were a few more children, and 
then the stock of corpses for that day seemed 
exhausted, which caused one of the attendants to 
remark, in a jocular manner, — 

'^ So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are/' 

— that the scarafaggini^ pretty little beetles, unless 
they husbanded their rations till the arrival of 
the next supply, would be starved, or would have 
to devour each other. But there was something 
else in store for them. Out of the dissecting- 
room, situate in an angle of the square, and 
forming one of a series of little cells, some empty, 
others containing a few inspiriting curiosities, such 
as corpses awaiting dissection, a few mummies, 
and other articles in the death line', — out of the 
dissecting-room, which I had looked into a little 
while ago, two men brought a sort of deep 
wooden tray, which, on being set down, proved 
to contain the body of a man, whose interior was 
openly exposed to view, his stomach having been 
cut open for the purpose of autopsy. The corpse 
— of course perfectly naked — ^was lifted out, and 
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slid down througb the hole. One of the attendants 
then took up the tray, and set it upright against 
the edge of the opening, so that the large quantity 
of blood it contained, and in which the corpse 
had been lying — hence you may surmise what an 
appearance it presented when it was taken up — 
might flow down into the pit. And this wa;?, as 
it were, the last unction of the dead beloW; for 
there being no more travellers at this last bourne 
seeking lodgment, the assistants replaced the stone, 
and one of them, fetching a little mortar, closed 
its edges. 

With my mind's eye I, however, saw through 
the stone the fearful work now beginning below : 
the beasts of darkness swarming over their prey, 
crouching, creeping, running over every limb, 
their disgusting forms and repulsive colours forming 
a hideous contrast with the as yet white skins of 
the corpses. I see them digging with their pro- 
bosces into the flesh, biting at the lips, gnawing 
at the eyes, as many as possible tlu'onging to 
these choice bits, and engaging in ftirious tights 
among themselves to obtain good places. Let 
yoxir imagination but impart size to these brutes, 
as I said before, and you have before you in 
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reality the fabled feasts of ogres, dragons, harpies, 
ghouls, and vampyres. 

Wlien I expressed my horror at the whole pro- 
ceeding to the man that seemed to be the chief 
assistant, he merely smiled, and observed I should 
think nothing of it if I were used to it. He 
contemplated with stoic indiflference the probability 
that he should himself one day be cast into one 
of the pits, and sometimes, for want of better 
occupation, speculated which it would be. In fact, 
he had once proposed to his mate, that if he, the 
chief, were to die first, and be thrown into a cer- 
tain pit, whose number he had dreamt — and the 
common people at Naples set great value by the 
information given in dreams — his mate should pay 
the family of the defunct chief a certain sum ; 
but if the pit had another number than the one 
named in the dream, then the chief's family should 
pay the mate so much. But the mate, a younger 
man, and not yet so philosophic a laugher at 
Death, declined to speculate in this Death lottery, 
or mutual Death Insurance Office. 

I left the cemetery, and told the coachman to 
stop at the first inn he came to, that my companion 
and I might restore ourselves with some lachrymae 
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Christi, for we considered wine with so mournful 
a name the most suitable to be taken after so 
funereal an exhibition. Why is the beverage so 
called ? Because Christ weeps over the demons 
popular belief supposes to be imprisoned in Mount 
Vesuvius, at whose foot it grows ? Or are they 
the tears of joy shed by Christ, the sun of the 
universe ? I leave it to etymologists to decide 
the question, and return to the immediate subject 
in hand, the Campo Santo Vecchio, And, lest the 
reader should imagine that all I have been saying 
about it is a fancy picture, or descriptive of some- 
thing that occurred in the dark ages, let me 
declare that the scenes, but feebly reproduced 
above, really did take place at the spot indicated, 
on the 8th of June, 1873, on which day I paid 
my second visit — for I had been there once before 
— to the cemetery, and that the same horrora 
may be witnessed on any day of the year; for, 
as stated previously, a pit is opened every day. 

Surely cremation, which is now finding many 
advocates in this country, would be preferable to 
this. How long shall Prejudice arrest so salutary 
a reform, not only at Naples, but even among 
ourselves ? 
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Tlic Bishop of Salisbury's argument, that crema- 
tion would strike at the root of the Christian's 
belief in a future state, is puerile. If the practice 
were to endanger that continuance, then the 
martyrs who were burnt for their faith are in a 
sad plight. But does the Christian believe that 
on that account these saints shall be deprived of 
their future existence ? Certainly not. And the 
martyrs themselves died in the full belief of the 
resurrection of their bodies. And if Christians do 
not doubt that these saints shall rise again, though 
they were burnt, why should they fear that other 
men shall be less favom^ed after having undergone 
the same process ? 

And, again, if fire consumes the body, does not 
fermentation, which is simply the action of in- 
visible fire — incalescence instead of incandescence 
— also totally destroy the body, not to speak of 
the worms that grow fat on its substance before 
it is quite decayed? How docs the body retain 
or recover its identity after this reduction to its 
original gases — will my Lord Bishop inform 
us? 

If I were a poor Neapolitan and could not assure 
my body being burnt, I should prefer its being 
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heavily weighted and thrown into the sea. There, 
too, it would be devoured by animals, but the 
process would be quicker, and by no means so 
horrible as that now going on all the year roimd 
in the ghastly pits of the Campo Santo Vecchio 
of Naples. 
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